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Electric 
Portable 
Fan  Outfit 


This  (gnaranteed)  outfit  is  easily  handled  eren  by  a 
child.  There  is  posittcely  No  Sbockimo  or  danger.  A 
baby  cannot  be  harmed. 

No  Acids  u  ed.  It’s  simply  operated  by  watbb  and 
my  Battbrt  Salt  for  16  bourn’  >ietn*l  work  at  a  co«t  of 
10  cents.  8ICNT  TO  ANT  PART  OF  THB  WORLD. 

[I  give  a  formula  with  each  outfit,  so  that  patrons  osn 
m^e  their  own  battery  Mlution.] 

Outfit  consists  of  Electric  Motor  mounted  on 
stand  with  8-incb,  funr-b'aded  fan  and  guard,  etc  , 
also  Bettery  of  one  cell,  all  packed  ready  for  shipment, 
oomplote.  only  $10.  No  waste  when  not  in  use. 

JAMES  H.  MASON, 

152  East  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


.  ESCAPE  THE  HEAT  ■ 

Spend  the  hot  month  of  July  in 

. .  COOL  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Personally  conducted  party  of  cultured  p^ple  will 
leave  Boston,  July  6, 18B6,  via  Plant  Line,  to  Halifax.  A 
restful  tour  has  bMn  p^ned. 

July  7  to  11,  at  Halifax. 

July  11  to  18,  at  KentviUe.  amid  the  beautiful 
scenes  of  Longfellow’s  “  Evangeline.” 

July  18  to  85,  at  Digby  (Bay  of  fundy  Houss). 
July  X5  to  S7,  at  8t.  John,  N.  B. 

Entire  expense  only  $60.  Our  5tb  season.  Send  for 
Prospectus.  Another  Tour  in  August.  Address 

Ray.  F.  H.  Palmbb,  Assoc.  Editor  Sktueatirm, 

so  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 

For  the  Summer  months  can  be  had 

AT  MODERATE  COST 

In  the  Mountains  of  Orange,  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware 
Oountlea,  N.  T.,  on  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Mew 
York,  Ontario  and  Western  By.,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and 
absolute  healthfulnees,  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Pore  Air, 
Pore  Water,  Pure  Milk.  Send  C  oentc  for  postage  to  the  under¬ 
signed,  or  call  and  get  free  at  oflloes  below,  the  handsome  n- 
Instrated  Book,*  SUMMEB  HOMES."  of  ISO  pages.  It  gives 
list  of  Hotels,  Farm  and  Boarding  Houses,  with  their  location, 

rAfe6A|  Att  ACtiCHkA.  6tC. 

IN  NEW  YO^:  118.  166, 171,  371, 944J1838  Broadway,  187  4th 
Av.,  I  Park  Place,  Jonmal  Becreation  Bureau,  787  6th  Av.,  161 
Oolnmbns  Av^lU  E.  115tb  178  W.  116th  St,  Ticket  Offloee 

Franklin  and  w.  41d  St  Ferries. 

IN  BBOOKLTN:  4  Court  St,  860  Fulton  St,  96  Broadway,  801 
Manhattan  Av.,  Eagle  Office. 

Paseenger  rates  now  only  1  cents  per  mile. 

J.  C.  ANDEB80N,  Oeneral  Paaeenger  Agent 
66  Beaver  St,  N.  Y. 


I  nilP  ICI  llin  II  V  -k  LAND  IDEAL  FOB 

LUnu  loLARUi  n.  T.  attkactivk  homes. 

amiis  iwarsnir,  ^  Income. 

Ocean  and  sound,  lakes  and  bays,  Held  and  forest  hills  and 
vales,  all  are  found  In  nature's  beiu  form,  rurnlshlng  perfect 
conditions  for  every  sport  sod  pleasure,  rest  or  recreation.  Good 
air,  good  water,  good  roada  Frequent  and  efficient  train 
service  by  the 

LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 

Cinder  ballast — no  dust ;  bird  coal  engines — no  smoke ;  ezprees 
trains— no  lost  time j  Plntscb  g  s— good  lluht ;  make  a  combina¬ 
tion  nnsurpassed.  Perfect  cycling  over  ld*'al  roads  for  tours, 
jaunts,  or  record-breaking  rides.  For  Illustrated  descriptive 
books,  send  in  stamps  :  6  cent«  for  “  Long  Island  " ;  6  cents  for 
“Unique  Long  Island” :  4  cents  for  '■  Summer  Homes” ;  1  cents 


for  *•  ^cler*»  PATAdlse.*’ 

H.  M.  Smith,  Traffic  Manager, 

Long  Island  City. 


H.  B.  Fullkrton, 

Special  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  recreation  The  appointments  of  a  first 
clam  Hotel.  Elevator,  bells,  steam,  Snn-parlor  and 
Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Snltee  with  Baths.  Massage, 
Eleotrioity,  all  baths  and  health  appllanoee.  Tnrklah, 
Rneffian  and  Natural  Snlphor  Water  baths.  The 
Nauheim  Treatment.  Adirondack  air,  Saratoga  watera 
Bicycle  paths,  Toumamenta  Entertainmenta  etc.  Send 
for  lllastrateu  circular. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


VALLEY  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA 


THE 


Qntio 


UNADILLA,  Ns  Y. 


Opens  May  28th,  for  its  Fifth 
Season.  Our  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  house  as  comfortable 
as  possible  in  a  quiet,  modest 
way.  It  is  well  known  to  many 
Evangelist  readers.  Further  in¬ 
formation  will  gladly  be  given  by 
Albert  A.  Le  Roy,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


HOME 

Insnrance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 


Eighty-ninth  Snmi-annuai  Stattmnnt,  January,  1898. 

SUIOtABT  OF  AfiSRTB. 

Market  Value. 

Oaeh  in  Banks .  $  B1 

Real  Estate .  1,744,014  BS 

United  SUtee  Bonda .  1,710,4»B  OO 

State  Bonds .  9B,000  OO 

(31ty  Bonda .  M 

RsA  Road  Bonds .  1JSB9,»7B  OO 

Water  Bonds . 

Stocks  and  Bonds . 

Rail  Road  Stocks . 

Bank  Stocks . 

Frost  Oo.  Stocks . 

Bonds  and  Mortgagea  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estete . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. . 

Premiums  nncollectM  and  In  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  aocmed  on  lot  Jan’y, 

1890 . 

_  gilJlOBJiOB  IB 

UABiLimn. 

Ossh  Capital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  nremlnm  Fund .  4,1BB,1B0  OO 

Reeerve  tor  Unpaid  Losem  and  Claims.  B7l,OB4  OB 

Sot  Surplus .  8,B70JB8B  47 

$11,990,400  IB 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  i  - - - - 

ELBRIDeS  O.  SNOW,  f  vioe-Piwsiaonta 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  f  ~®”*^**- 


88,BOO  OO 
101,090  OO 
8,109,090  OO 
099,000  OO 
100,000  OO 

090,019  OO 
100,790  OO 

409,701  70 

00,008  84 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

B.  H.  A.  CORREA. 
WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY. 
FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 


Am’t  Secretarlea 


AND  ON 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

14.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Deeciibed  In  lUnstrated  Book. 

Sunt  forWc.  postage. 
Addrees  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE. 
S.P.A.,  C.V,B.R.,  863  Broad, 
way.  iJ.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

OBBBNWXOH,  CONN. 

Firm  ylsm  In  all  reepects;  home  oomforta  H.M.Hltoboock.D.l( 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTEK’8  PAKK,  WBRNEB8Y1LLIS,  PA. 

All  modern  oonvenlenoea  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogu 


\  CLERGYMAN,  whoee  family  Is  to  be  oat  of  town 
for  the  snmmer,  offers  his iqiartment,  famished  or 
unfurnished,  to  Oct.  1,  with  the  privilege  of  longer  lease. 
Terms  satisfactory.  Location  central.  Rooms  cooL 
high;  fine  views  and  best  of  serrloa  Call  or  addresa 
"Oergyman,”  ISO  Blast  S4tb  St. 


. . .  THB . . . 


WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 


Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 

VIOE-PRENI 


Assets, 

$14,000,000 


Ths  Polldes  Issoed  by  Ths  Washlngto  *  are  non* 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Incontestablejaftei 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trast  Pniid  Policy  of  The  Wsshlagtea  pomemei 
advantagee  that  commend  It  to  the  pnbllc. 

The  loterchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insuranoe  at  Lowest  Cost 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  vsJuee  for  every  year  aftei 
the  third. 


%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 


7  on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farma  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  onla  16  years’ experience  In  buslnesa  Sendfo' 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  sbowlnj 
location  of  landa  Over  $160,000  Invested.  None  bn 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 
WILLIAM  T.  80UDKR,  Financial  Agon 

303  Centnry  Bnildtng,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


pOR  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  IN  GOOD 


United  States  Trust  Company. 

46  A  47  WALL  STRUT. 


OAPITIL  AID  BUEFLUB, 

S1 1,800,000. 

This  Company  Is  a  legal  depoMtory  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  itnd  la  authorised  to  act  ae  Guardian,  TmatM 
or  Exeentor. 

nrmtHST  aixowhd  on  dnpositb, 

.hloh  may  he  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aflH 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  IntereM  for  the 
whole  Ume  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Bxeentora,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Betatee, 
Uglona  and  Benevolent  InetltatlonB,  and  indlvldnals  will 
find  this  Company  a  oonvenlent  depository  for  money. 
JOM.  A.  SnwABT,  Prm.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  VIee-Prm. 

Jambs  8.  Clabk,  Seeottd  Vioe-Pret. 

Hbbbt  li.  Tbobbbll,  Seeretary. 

liouu  G.  Hamptob,  Assistant  Seeretani 


rauBTns. 


Samubl  Sloab, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

JOBB  A.  Stbwabt, 

Jobb  Habsbb  Rhoadbs, 
Absob  Phblps  Stokbs, 
^OBB  Cbosbt  Bbowb, 

InWABD  COOPBB, 

W.  Batabd  Cuttibo, 
Omablbs  8.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookbfbllbb, 
AfiBXABDBB  E.  OBB, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jb.. 


Wm.  D.  Sloabb, 
Gustav  H.  Bobwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
Gnobon  F.  Vibtob, 
Wm.  Waloobf  Astob. 
Jambs  Stillmab, 

JoHB  Claflib, 

John  J.  Prblfs, 
Daniil  Lord, 

Jobb  S.  Kbbbbdt, 

D.  O.  Mills, 

Lbwis  Cabs  Lbdtabd. 


Brown  Bros.  $t  Co. 

PBILA.,  NSW  TORN.  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNSCTBD  BT  PRITATS  WIRB8. 

Msmbers  N.  Y.,  PbUa,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exoh's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrsi,-class  Invest-  Tn'irAC[f~tifi  An$ 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  XII  T  CSLlItCIIli 
reoelTe  aooonnts  of  Banka  Bankers.and 
Oorporatlona  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  KA/tiivvl  f"iaa 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  iJLL/UA  II/ICO. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnta  in  the  United  StatM  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
ooontrlea  Inclndlng  Sontb  Africa. 

We  also  bay  and  sell'BlUsof  Exchangeon,  and 
A#’  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parta;  alto  make 
vA  oollectlons  and  lasne  Commercial  and  Trovel 
Credit.  lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


Our  Customers 
Have  Tested 


27  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  ^d roes. 
6  per  cent.  net. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

208  Trtmofit  Bdg.,  BoMton.  623  Chamber  of  Commerct,  Chicago 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Kails,  la. 


WESTERN 


MORTBAGES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHARLES  B.  GIBSON,  46  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Maes 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

‘No.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  Wall  St. 

fistablUhed  1867.  Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


A.  STUART  PATTERSON. 


HAMILTON  B  CORWIN* 


Patterson  &  Corwin, 

Certified  Pubiic  Accountants, 

80  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Telephone  1611  Broad. 

Special  Jattentlon  given  to  Ezecntors’  Railroad  and 
.^sIGeneral  Corporation  Accounting. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

At  last  our  troopa  are  on  tbe  soil  of  Cuba  I 
We  have  an  army  organized  and  in  tbe  field 
where  tbe  gage  of  battle  ia  to  be  decided.  Tbia 
ia  indeed  a  matter  for  congratulation,  as  we 
bare  been  very  impatient  for  tbe  last  few 
weeks,  that  tbe  preparations  for  war  moved  ao 
slowly.  But  when  we  tbink  of  all  which  they 
involved,  we  may  well  be  surprised  that  the 
ranks  have  been  filled  so  swiftly.  It  ia  not 
with  ua  as  it  is  with  England,  or  with  the  great 
Powera  of  tbe  Continent,  which  keep  standing 
armies,  composed  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  trained  to  military  duty,  and  stationed  in 
their  camps  or  their  barracks,  ready  to  move  at 
the  sound  of  the  bugle  or  tbe  tap  of  the  drum. 
When  France  declared  war  against  Prussia  in 
1870,  the  German  troops  were  ready  to  move  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  starting  from  many 
quarters,  moved  in  lines  converging  to  the  border 
so  that  in  a  week,  before  tbe  first  shot  was  fired, 
one  great  point  was  decided,  that  the  field  of 
battle,  which  the  French  took  for  granted  would 
be  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Rhine,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Napoleon,  was  by  thin  quick  movement 
transferred  from  Germany  to  France. 

But  we  cannot  cross  any  “border,  ”  for  our  bor¬ 
ders  are  the  encircliog  sea.  Uur  territory 
stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean,  within  which  we 
are  one  country  and  one  people.  Within  this 
broad  expanse  we  have  no  enemies,  unless  it  be 
now  and  then  a  troublesome  tribe  of  Indiana, 
that  need  to  be  kept  in  awe,  so  that  our  few  reg¬ 
iments  are  scattered  in  the  Far  West,  or  near 
our  great  cities,  where  they  can,  in  case  of  need, 
serve  as  a  police  to  keep  order,  but  never  to 
enter  upon  anything  like  a  campaign. 

But  while  in  this  dream  of  perpetual  peace, 
we  are  suddenly  startled  by  a  call  to  arms,  and 
find  that  everything  iato  be  created  anew.  First 
of  all,  we  must  have  the  raw  material  of  an 
army  and  this  has  to  be  gathered  from  tvery 
quarter,  from  tbe  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West  With  a  work  so  vast  to  be 
done,  and  to  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  we  are  not  surprised  at  tbe  delays  so  much 
as  we  are  amazed  at  the  swiftness  with  which 
the  elements  have  been  brought  together  and 
marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

lo  add  to  the  difficulty  the  work  was  to  be 
done  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  for  Cuba  is  not 
a  part  of  our  country,  or  our  continent.  Every 
soldier  that  ia  to  do  duty  there  has  to  go  on 
board  a  ship  and  be  transported  to  the  field  of 
action,  and  as  tbe  army  required  must  be  of 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  there  must  be 
a  fleet  to  convey  them.  And  as  the  work 
is  to  begin,  not  at  the  nearest  point  of  Cuba, 
with  Havana,  but  at  tbe  farthest  end  of  the 
island,  at  Santiago,  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
away,  it  required  an  Armada  to  transport  the 
fifteen  thousand  men,  with  all  tbe  weapons  of 
war  needed  in  a  campaign  that  ia  intended  to 
be  “short,  sharp  and  decisive.” 


Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
instead  of  criticizing  our  government,  or  our 
military  commanders,  we  give  them  our  hearty 
praise  for  the  rapid  and  complete  manner  in 
which  they  have  begun  their  work,  and  we  look 
eagerly  to  see  the  curtain  rise  on  the  awful 
scene  of  war  I 

Although  we  landsmen  are  not  very  competent 
to  give  an  opinion,  yet  we  can  understand,  or 
at  least  imagine,  the  considerations  which  may 
govern  movements  by  sea,  and  that  lead  onr 
great  captains  to  begin  at  tbe  farther  end  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  We  take  for  granted  that  the 
same  general  rule  obtains  on  the  sea  as  on  the 
land,  viz. :  “to  clean  up  everything  as  you  go.” 
Towards  the  end  of  summer,  as  the  time  of 
harvest  comes,  every  thrifty  farmer  will  follow 
the  rule  to  “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,” 
and  in  getting  in  his  crops,  he  may  think  it  a 
matter  of  prudence  to  begin  with  tbe  ten  acre 
lot,  or  twenty  acre  lot,  that  in  farthest  away 
from  his  house,  and  ao  every  day,  as  he  drives 
tbe  loaded  cart  into  hie  yard,  be  has  tbe  pleas¬ 
ure  of  feeling  that  he  is  all  the  time  having  his 
capacious  barn  stored  with  wheat  and  com,  as 
well  as  hay — things  needful  for  man  and  beast 
—  for  the  winter,  and  that  he  ia  all  the  time 
coming  nearer  home  t 

Z  This  may  be  a  far  fetched  comparison,  and 
yet,  looking  on  tbe  map,  it  has  seemed  not  im¬ 
possible  that  our  admirals  were  manoeuvring 
like  thrifty  farmers,  to  clean  up  the  business 
of  reaping  the  inland  of  Cuba,  beginning  at  the 
farthest  end,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
tbe  campaign  ends  with  the  capture  of  Havana, 
which  will  be  complete  when  tbe  Spanish  flag 
is  lowered  and  tbe  stars  and  stripes  float  over 
the  city,  and  over  the  harbor  where  tbe  Maine 
went  down  I 

^We  can  hardly  believe  the  preposterous  stories 
that  are  circulated  in  Madrid  and  in  Havana  to 
keep  up  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
Sun  gives  the  following  as  specimens  of  official 
war  news  as  issued  by  the  Progreso  at  Havana : 
“New  York  is  starving,  and  the  citizens  are  only 
kept  alive  by  soup  kitchens;  Boston  has  been 
bombarded  and  the  inhabitants  have  fled  into 
the  interior;  Mr.  McKinley  is  besieged  in  White 
House  by  insurgents;  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  are  full  of  barricades  and  bloodshed ;  the 
Philippines  have  been  retaken,  the  American 
fleet  has  been  sunk ;  tbe  United  States  are  suing 
for  peace.  In  consequence  the  greatest  enthu¬ 
siasm  prevails  in  Havana  !” 

What  we  fear  for  our  brave  boys  in  Cuba  ia 
not  tbe  enemy,  but  the  climate,  tbe  terrible 
rains  that  fall  at  times  as  if  all  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,  followed  as  they  often  are 
by  terrible  heat.  The  fall  of  rain  is  greatest 
during  the  months  from  May  to  October.  On  an 
average  the  greatest  rainfall  occurs  in  October, 
and  the  next  greatest  in  the  present  month  of 
June.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tbe  greatest 
rainfall  occurs  during  tbe  summer  months,  these 
months  do  not  contain  the  greatest  number  of 
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cloudj  dn>n.  Ae  a  rule,  the  greater  part  of  the 
daya  upon  which  rain  falla  are  brilliantly  clear  I 
The  number  of  daya  upon  which  rain  falla  at 
Harana  ia  about  one  in  three.  In  general  these 
rains  during  the  summer  months,  or  so-called 
“rainy  season,  *  *  take  the  form  of  sudden  heavy 
downpours  of  short  duration.  Thunderstorms 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  One  or  more 
tropical  hurricanes  can  also  be  expected  during 
the  summer. 

But  if  the  present  month  shall  prove  very  try¬ 
ing  to  the  soldiers  as  they  camp  in  the  dense 
forests  and  often  have  to  plunge  through  the 
swamps,  the  next  two  months — July  and  August 
— there  is  a  “let  up”  in  the  rain  fall.  But  in 
September  the  cl  .uds  return  after  the  rain,  and 
in  October  the  floods  come  again.  But  long 
before  that  we  hope  the  war  will  be  over. 

PATRIOTIC  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

The  General  Assembly  and  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  have  called  for  a  special  patriotic 
offering  for  Home  Missions  on  Sabbath,  the 
3d  of  July.  National  events  are  appealing  to 
our  deepest  patriotism.  The  map  of  the  United 
States  may  bs  reconstructed  within  a  year.  But 
our  Christianity  must  keep  pace  with  our 
national  growth.  Wherever  the  Stars  and  S*ripes 
go  there  must  go  the  Banner  of  the  Cross.  In 
that  advance  our  Church  must  not  be  wanting. 
No  other  Church  was  so  closely  identified  with 
the  origin  of  our  Republic  or  has  contributed 
more  to  its  history.  Now  is  the  time  to  honor 
that  history,  now,  in  this  quarter-millennial  year 
of  our  Standards. 

More  men  are  called  for  in  every  State  and 
Territory  from  Florida  to  Alaska.  To  the  latter 
the  General  Assembly  has  directed  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  send  at  once  at  least  flve 
additional  men.  To  meet  the  calls  the  Board 
must  have  added  resources.  It  must  also  cancel 
its  debt.  What  better  day  for  this  than  our 
national  birthday  7  A  small  offering  from  each 
church  on  that  day  will  set  us  free  to  do  our 
appointed  work.  Shall  we  have  it?  A  little  lees 
in  gunpowder  and  decorations  will  give  the 
Gospel  a  voice  that  will  apeak  across  the  land 
and  adorn  it  with  unfading  beauty. 

Let  UB  this  year  celebrate  our  country  and 
Home  Missions  I  How  many  Presbyterians  are 
there  who  will  give  a  dollar  to  save  our  country  7 
Presbyterian  fathers  and  mothers,  think  of  your 
children’s  inheritance!  Presbyterian  boys  and 
girls,  think  of  your  future  homes  1  When  you 
go  into  His  courts  on  July  3d,  bring  an  offering. 

Let  pastors  and  seasiona  give  the  people  a 
chance !  Let  Women’s  Societies  make  an  effort 
by  aocietieal  Let  Young  People’s  Socistiss  and 
Sunday-schools  fall  into  line  I  Let  this  Fourth 
of  July  be  patriotic  and  Presbyterian  at  the 
same  time  1 

Every  person  sending  hia  name  and  addreaa 
with  an  offering  of  one  dollar  or  more  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  handsome  souvenir,  emblematic  of  Our 
Oonntry  and  Our  Church.  Every  church  send¬ 
ing  with  its  offering  the  number  of  individuals 
contributing  one  dollar  or  more  will  receive  a 
corresponding  number  of  these  souvenirs. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Harvey  C. 
Olin,  Treasurer,  Box  156,  Madison  Square 
Branch,  P.  O..  New  York  City.  New  York. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
Chablis  L.  THOMPSoif,  Secretary. 

JUM  10.  1888^ _ 

A  public  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Christian 
Work  among  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  will 
be  held  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
West  Fifty  seventh  street,  between  Broadway 
and  Seventh  avenue,  on  Sabbath  evening  next, 
19th  inat ,  at  8  o’clock.  General  O.  O.  Howard 
who  has  been  laboring  in  the  camps  at  Chicks- 
mauga  and  Tampa,  will  deliver  an  address  and 
it  ia  expected  Mr.  Bankey  will  bs  present  and 
sing.  The  offering  will  be  in  aid  of  the  work. 


THAT  ARBITRATION  CONFERENCE  AND 
ITS  LESSONS. 

By  B«v.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

In  the  last  Evangelist  I  gave  a  brief  account 
of  the  first  day’s  proceedings  of  the  Arbitration 
Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk.  The  interest  and 
power  of  that  Conference  continued  to  increase 
to  the  last  hour,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the 
finest  of  the  whole  senes.  *Some  friends  of  peace 
feared  that  the  discueeions  would  take  a  disloyal 
and  seditious  range;  but  S3  far  was  this  fear 
from  being  realized,  that  it  was  an  intensely 
loyal  gathering.  We  not  only  had  the  flag 
floating  from  the  tower,  but  “Old  Glory’’  in  our 
hearts ;  we  felt  that  true  patriotism  could  keep 
a  clear  and  a  clean  eye  even  through  the  smoke 
of  war. 

All  of  the  speeches  were  intensely  serious; 
some  of  them  were  exceedingly  eloquent.  Dr. 
William  P.  Faunce  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  New  York  delivered  a  brilliant  address  on 
arbitration  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  solidarity  of  the  nations,  and  as  the 
fruit  of  Christianity.  His  neighbor.  Rev.  Dr. 
Mac  Arthur,  was  very  powerful;  no  were  Dr. 
Bradford  of  Montclair  and  President  Raymond 
of  “Union,’’  and  Judge  Cowen,  and  Chancellor 
McCracken  and  President  Warfield  and  Hon. 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  and  many  others  that  I  have 
not  space  to  particularize.  General  James  Grant 
Wilson  and  Colonel  Waring  represented  the  mil¬ 
itary  class  in  advocacy  of  international  arbitra¬ 
tion  :  Miss  Sarah  Smiley  and  two  other  ladies 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  loyal  women,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Horr  of  the  “Watchman,”  and  Dr.  True- 
blood  spoke  for  Boston,  and  one  or  two  others 
for  the  people  of  the  South.  No  one  was  greeted 
more  warmly  than  Dr.  Joeiah  Strong,  who  is 
coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
philanthropists  in  our  land.  Not  a  single  crank 
invaded  the  premises,  nor  did  the  meeting  run 
off  into  frothy  declamation.  It  was  a  solid  and 
solemn  demonstration  in  behalf  of  ihe  great 
principle  that  justice  and  reason  and  Christian 
brotherhood  could  settle  controversies  more  wisely 
in  most  cares  than  sword  and  shot  and  shell. 
Not  a  voice  denounced  our  national  government; 
all  prayed  for  strong  and  decisive  strokes  as  the 
shortest  road  to  peace. 

As  the  Conference  kindly  assigned  to  me  the 
closing  address  on  Friday  evening,  I  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  two  good  results  of  the  war  in  riveting 
the  North  and  South  more  tightly,  and  in  bring¬ 
ing  Brother  Jonathan  and  John  Bull  into  closer 
fellowship.  An  eminent  English  writer  has 
lately  declared  that  an  Anglo-American  combi¬ 
nation  would  have  immense  influence  in  behalf 
of  international  arbitration,  and  he  asserts  that 
“if  a  court  of  permanent  arbitration  had  existed, 
this  war  between  America  and  Spain  would  never 
have  occurred.”  In  my  address  I  protested 
against  the  current  clamor  in  favor  of  absorbing 
foreign  territories,  and  creating  the  United 
States  policeman-general  of  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  policy  looks  towards  an 
enormous  standing  army  and  navy,  and  mili¬ 
tarism  as  the  reigning  spirit  of  our  hitherto 
peaceful  nation.  Surely  we  have  enough  great 
pressing  problems  on  our  hands  now  without 
undertaking  to  police  the  Continent.  There  are 
enemies  to  fight  on  our  own  soil  as  well  as 
treacherous  Spaniards  to  fight  on  the  soil  of 
Cuba.  The  Saloon-oligarchy  is  more  destruc 
live  than  any  General  Weylers;  the  spirit  of 
lynching  and  lawlessness  is  threatening  to  be¬ 
come  a  national  disgrace.  We  have  nine  millions 
of  negroes  to  be  lifted  up,  or  they  will  be  an 
awful  incubus  to  pull  us  down.  The  cities  are 
coming  to  govern  the  nation  ;  shall  God  or  the 
devil  govern  the  cities  7  Foreign  elements  are 
entering  increasingly  into  our  national  blood. 
Machine  politics  and  the  despotism  of  bosses  are 
endangering  free  intelligent  government;  the 
problems  of  civil  service  reform,  and  honest  cur¬ 
rency  are  not  paat  the  danger-point  by  any 


means.  To  Christianize  America  that  she  may 
help  to  Christianize  the  human  race  is  the  most 
vital  problem  of  all. 

We  are  not  a  “hermit  nation,”  as  is  icofflngiy 
aaeerted;  nor  need  we  be  ‘  bullies”  in  the  name 
of  republicanism.  While  the  popular  eye  is 
towards  Venezuela,  and  Hawaii,  and  Cuba,  and 
the  Philippines,  and  the  popular  mind  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  foreign  questions,  vast  home-inter¬ 
ests  are  neglected  or  *overlooked.  For  example, 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is 
required  to  settle  the  question  whether  it  shall 
be  honestly  governed,  or  remain  the  political 
prey  of  an  unscrupulous  “Boss,”  to  be  robbed 
and  plundered.  The  smoke  of  a  foreign  war 
hides  such  a  question  as  that  too  much  from 
the  public  eye,  and  behind  the  concealment  of 
that  smoke,  the  artful  game  of  political  corrup 
tion  is  stealthily  pushed  forward.  She  would 
not  be  a  wise  mother  who  should  let  her  own 
house  run  to  dirt  and  disorder  while  she  was 
busy  in  trying  to  police  her  neighbor’s  children. 
Wherefore,  my  dear  fellow  countrymen  and  fel- 
low-Christians,  when  we  have  flogged  old  cruel 
Spain  out  of  suffering  Cuba,  let  us  try  to  find 
more  time  to  make  our  own  country  (for  which 
we  are  before  God  solemnly  responsible,)  an 
instructive  model  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  To 
be  a  great  guide,  and  a  great  arbitrator  among 
the  peoples  of  the  globe,  is  a  higher  glory  than 
to  be  a  great  fighter  with  “garments  rolled  in 
blood.”  Finally,  as  an  American  loyal  to  the 
core,  I  venture  to  predict  that  this  contest 
which  we  have  undertaken  for  the  deliverance 
of  our  neighbor  Cuba  will  be  overruled  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  the  promotion  of  the  righteous, 
humane  and  Christian  principle  of  permanent 
international  arbitration.  And  in  that  cam¬ 
paign  for  arbitration.  Great  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica  will  go  band  in  hand. 

Brooklyn.  Jane  8,  1808. 

CHRISTIAN  WORK  AT  TAMPA. 

East  NoRTHriaLD,  Mass.,  June  11, 1868. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tax  Evanqslist. 

Dbar  Friend  :  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
your  readers  the  opportunity  of  reading  this  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  letter  that  I  have  received 
from  Rev.  John  G.  Anderson,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Tampa,  Florida.  He 
has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  there  from 
the  very  first: 

Tampa.  Florida,  Jane  8, 1886. 

Dear  Bbotber  Moody:  1  have  your  letter 
desiring  to  know  the  needs  and  results  of  the 
work  here.  We  carry  on  nightly  services  at  four 
different  places.  At  some  of  the  camps  the  at¬ 
tendance  will  go  at  times  as  high  as  3,(XX).  We 
have  arranged  reading  rooms  and  writing  rooms 
in  the  camps,  and  have  rented  rooms  in  the 
town,  where  the  soldiers  can  come  and  enjoy 
themselves,  reading  and  writing.  They  have 
paper,  envelopes  and  ink  free,  and  they  greatly 
enjoy  it.  We  put  as  much  of  home  into  it  all  as 
possible,  so  that  the  boys  may  think  of  loved 
ones  far  away.  They  are  very  grateful  and  con¬ 
stantly  express  themselves  so.  What  is  being 
done  for  them  in  all  such  mat'.ers  stands  In  such 
striking  contrast  to  the  neglect  of  infidelity  that 
both  Christians  and  infidels  cannot  help  but 
mark  it.  It  is  the  strongest  sermon  that  can  be 
preached  for  the  Gospel. 

General  Howard’s  testimony  did  all  good.  It 
helped  to  exalt  experimental  religion  to  a  high 
place  in  military  life. 

Dr.  Dixon’s  style  was  very  attractive  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  crowds  that  attended  upon  hia  preach¬ 
ing.  As  many  as  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time 
would  publicly  express  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  their  souls;  and  many  would  linger  after  the 
service  or  come  and  talk  individually  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  Some  of  these  cases  were 
very  touching  and  interesting.  One  came  to  my 
home  and  opened  to  me  his  whole  heart.  His 
conviction  was  deep.  He  kept  back  nothing 
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and  wept  like  a  child.  I  told  of  Chriat  and  Hia 
willingneaa  and  power  to  nave,  and  yet  it  all 
naemed  dark  to  him.  We  then  knelt  down 
together,  and  oh  I  what  an  earneat  prayer  he 
offered  for  aalvation,  and  before  he  rone  ihe 
light  had  come  and  Jenua  had  pardoned  him. 
fle  went  away,  the  very  light  of  Heaven  beam¬ 
ing  in  hie  face.  I  aaw  him  again  yeeterday. 
He  aaya  it  ia  all  right  with  him. 

1  heard  one  only  a  few  nighta  aince  in  one  of 
our  Chriatian  Endeavor  meetingn  atand  up  and 
earneatly  testify  to  the  aaving  power  of  the 
Goapel.  "I  thank  Qod,  ”  he  aaid,  “that  I  ever 
came  to  Florida.  It  ia  here  during  the  meeting! 
that  have  been  held  that  I  became  a  Chriatian ; 
and  now  if  I  die  in  Cuba  it  ia  ail  right,  and  if 
I  go  back  home  again,  it  will  be  to  tell  all  at 
home  that  I  am  a  child  of  Qod.  ’  ’ 

The  little  song  books  are  doing  good  service. 
After  I  had  concluded  my  service  one  night  in 
the  camp,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  great 
knot  of  the  men  still  standing  around  the  big 
lamp  hanging  from  a  limb  of  a  tree,  and  singing 
over  and  over  the  songs  and  making  the  camp 
ring  with  them.  One  of  them  talking  to  an 
other,  aaid,  “I  have  become  a  Chriatian."  Hia 
friend  asked  him  how  it  happened.  He  replied ; 
"It  was  the  singing  of  these  hymns.  The  boys 
got  bold  of  some  hymn  booka,  and  they  kept 
singing  these  songs  tiil  they  sung  me  to  Christ ; 
and  now,  sir,  it  is  true  I  am  a  Christian,  and 
won  by  a  song. "  Mr.  Sankey  and  Mr.  Burke 
have  done  much  good  by  tbeir  singing. 

A  minister  was  speaking  to  a  soldier  on  the 
street  car  about  the  effect  of  the  services  and 
work  being  done  in  the  camps ;  when  one  sit¬ 
ting  near  by  reached  out  his  hand  and  taking 
bold  of  the  minister’s,  regardless  of  surround 
ings,  aaid  with  great  earnestness:  I  wish  you 
would  pray  for  me.” 

At  a  service  I  held  some  nights  since,  after 
preaching  on  the  duty  of  deciding  for  Christ,  I 
told  them  that  they  bad  often  aaked  for  prayer, 
but  the  hour  had  now  come  for  decision  and  I 
wanted  every  unconverted  man  who  would  decide 
the  matter  finally  and  fully  for  Christ,  to  get  up 
and  state,  "I  now  take  Christ  to  be  my  personal 
Saviour,  to  love  and  aerve  Him,"  and  a  hundred 
soldiers  arose.  It  was  a  sight  I  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  before  in  my  ministry.  Dr.  Dixon  said 
that  he  bad  never  before  preached  to  such  re¬ 
sponsive  and  appreciative  audiences,  and  I  must 
give  similar  testimony.  I  have  never  seen  fields 
whiter  to  the  harvest,  and  those  who  think  that 
preaching  to  the  army  is  a  fruitless  task  are 
very  much  mistaken.  Church  members  by  the 
hundreds  have  come  back  and  renewed  their 
Christian  obligations ;  and  it  would  not  be  wide 
of  the  mark  to  say  that  many  hundreds  have 
been  converted. 

Their  eagerness  to  obta’n  a  testament  is  most 
refreshing.  The  books  have  been  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  I  believe  that  if  the  Christian  people  of 
the  United  States  could  only  see  what  good  is 
being  done  they  would  respond  quickly  to  the 
call  of  this  opportunity.  We  need  several  good 
preachers  to  be  with  us  all  the  time.  We  need 
the  other  workers  of  the  Army  Christian  Com¬ 
mission  to  follow  up  what  is  done  in  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

Tampa  will  no  doubt  be  the  shipping  place 
for  the  army.  As  fast  as  one  supply  of  troops 
leave,  another  will  come.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  at  least  six  good  men  here  all  the 
time.  The  King’s  business  here  requires  haste. 

I  know  it  ia  impossible  to  prosecute  this  work 
without  money ;  but  if  the  churches  take  the 
matter  up  earnestly,  all  the  money  needed  could 
be  obtained.  May  God  bless  us,  and  make  us 
to  use  and  improve  our  opportunity.  Yours  in 
the  Master’s  service, 

(Signed)  John  Q.  Andebson. 

I  am  sure  such  a  testimony  as  this  ought  to 
encourage  ua  to  keep  right  at  this  work,  not 
only  in  Tampa,  but  in  all  tbe  other  great  camps 
throughout  the  country.  Arrangements  are  also 
being  made  to  begin  work  in  the  Navy.  Let  us 
pray  Qod  to  continue  to  pour  out  His  blessing 
upon  these  men.  Yours  very  truly, 

D.  L.  Moody. 


IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

Oh,  Thou  so  high,  so  lifted  up 
Beyond  sU  sorrow,  and  *11  fears. 

See  where  Thy  helpless  children  grope; 
Hark  to  their  sighs;  behold  their  tears. 

Through  the  long  ages  Thou  hast  seen 
Thl<  world  go  staggering,  groaning  on; 
New  tragedies,  yet  old,  have  been 
With  every  generation,  bom. 

Tornado,  famine,  flood  and  Are, 

Rapine  and  pestilence  and  sword. 
Earthquake  and  tempest,  all  conspire 
Against  our  sinful  race,  O  Lord. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  must  it  endure  ? 

Thy  word  can  bid  the  havoc  cease. 

Thy  blood  can  wash  the  nations  pure. 
And  hush  this  groaning  earth  to  peace. 

For  Thee  the  whole  creation  waits— 

Is  not  the  wine-press  fully  troi  ? 

O  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  gates. 

To  welcome  in  our  King  and  God. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEAB8. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cheater, 
New  York,  reached  its  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  the  present  month,  and  we  present  a  picture 
of  its  house  of  worship  on  our  first  page,  and  here 


of  its  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Mc- 
Cready,  Ph.D.,  since  1894.  He  is  the  twelfth 
pastor,  thus  filling  out  the  apostolic  college, 
which  began  with  the  Rev.  8.  R  Jones,  1798- 
1806.  The  longest  pastorates  in  this  line  were 
those  of  Rev.  James  H.  Thomas,  1814  1827 ;  Rev. 
Isaac  C.  Beach,  1835-1845;  his  successor.  Rev. 
James  W.  Wood,  D.D.,  1846-1862;  and  Rev.  T. 
A.  Leggett,  D.D.,  1872  1881. 

As  in  so  many  instances  this  waa  the  pioneer 
church  of  the  place.  It  had  been  in  tbe  minds 
of  the  people  to  erect  a  house  of  worship  long 
before  tbe  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  and 
some  of  tbe  logs  necessary  were  drawn  and 
hewn,  when  the  summons  to  tbe  war  went  forth, 
and  the  adz  bad  to  be  laid  down  for  tbe  rifle. 
It  was  not  until  1797  that  they  were  able  to 
begin  tbs  construction  of  tbeir  first  cburcb,  a 
log  building  which  cost  11,309  28,  when  suffl 
cisntly  complete  to  hold  services  in.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  about  four  years  later  that  they 
were  able  to  entirely  complete  and  dedicate  the 
edifice.  The  seven  years’  war  of  the  Revolution 
greatly  impoverished  both  the  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches  of  the  whole  lountry, 
many  of  their  adherents  being  in  the  war,  or 
killed  ers  its  close.  And  the  churches  already 
built  were  ravaged  and  burned  by  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  process  of  recovsry  was  slow  and  pain¬ 
ful. 

Tbs  firat  pastor  proved  himself  a  very  efficient 
workman,  and  tbe  church  when  at  length  ready 
for  dedication  was  free  of  debt— its  total  cost 


$.3,082  65.  General  Beth  Marvin  and  Jonathan 
Hallock  were  the  first  deacons  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  There  was  much  regret  over  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Jones.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Crane,  who''asrved  for  three  years,  and 
after  an  interval  of  several  years  was  called 
back  for  three  years  more.  In  1810  this  church 
was  taken  under  care  of  Hudson  Presbytery  and 
has  ever  since  continued  in  that  relation. 
William  Vail  was  added  to  the  elders,  and  later, 
Elnathan  Sutterly  and'Abraham^Stickney. 

A  subscription  paper  was  begun  for  a  paraon- 
age  in  1818,  and  a  new  church,  their  second 
building  was  dedicated  in  1829— a  great  advance 
in  point  of  appearance  over  the  log  structure, 
which  however,  had  served  this  people  well. 

How  they  served  God  in  their  generation, 
being  led  by  wise  and  worthy  pastors,  and  served 
by  elders,  deacons,  trustees,  is  it  not  all  wor¬ 
thily  recorded  by  Pastor  McCready,  in  a  neat 
volume  of  112  pages,  set  off  with  illustrations 
that  add  greatly  to  its  value  as  a  historical  nara 
rative.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and'moet  perfect 
contributions  recently  made  to^local  church  hia- 
tory.  _ 

The  sixty  sixth  commencement  of  the  New 
York  University,  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  on  the  evening  of  June  9tb,  waa  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  very  many 
of  that  thronged  audience.  The  list  of  degrees 
conferred  in  Arts,  Science,  Philosophy,  Peda¬ 
gogy,  Law,  and  those  in  course,  was  a  long  one. 
The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  on  the  following:  Charles  Ripley 
Qillett, George  S.  Payson,  William  M.  Groevenor, 
all  of  New  York  City,  and  Samuel  B.  Stevenson 
of  Belfast,  Ireland.  Dr.  Qillett  above  named, 
ia  the  well-known  librarian  and  lecturer  on 
special  subjects,  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary;  Drs.  Payson  and  Groevenor  are  city  pas¬ 
tors,  and  the  last  named,  if  we  mistake  not,  a 
son  of  the  late  convener  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church. 


A  delegate  to  the  Auburn  Congress  raises  the 
question  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  delegates  to 
that  body.  He  reached  Auburn  in  a  very  hot 
and  dusty  condition,  and  it  would  seem  mentally 
wrought  out  about  one-half  of  his  communica¬ 
tion  in  that  frame.  Later  on,  tbe  good  care  he 
received  and  tbe  genuine  interest  and  importance 
of  what  be  liatened  to,  produced  their  natural 
effects,  and  he  appears  to  have-  returned  home, 
almost  if  not  quite  well  pleased  and  compensated 
by  what  be  heard.  Any  way,  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  Auburn  and  its  hospitality.  As  regards 
the  Congress,  the  beet  time  for  it  should  doubt¬ 
less  be  further  considered,  and  that  is  tbe  real 
question  which  our  respected  correspondent 
raises. 


Many  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  Mr.  R.  R.  Me 
Burney,  general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  this  city,  who  has  been 
confined  by  illness  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
is  now  able  to  take  some  outings,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  his  general  health.  He  has  been 
an  indefatigable  officer  in  days  and  years  gone, 
and  doubtless  the  good  habit  ia  yet  strong  upon 
him,  working  a  little  impatience  it  may  be,  as 
be  notes  the  special  needs  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  recalls  tbe  labors  of  niw  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  We  hope  aoon  to  be  advised  of  his 
entire  recovery. 


In  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  John  R. 
Paxton,  tbe  pulpit  of  the  New  York  Presbyterian 
Church,  (Seventh  avenue  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-eighth  street, )  has  been  very  acceptably 
filled  for  a  Sabbath  or  two,  by  tbe  Bsv.  Francis 
E  Marsten  D.D.,  late  of  tbe  Broad  Street 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  cburcb  is  well 
located  as  to  other  Presbyterian  churches,  and 
Dr.  Paxton  ia  always  heard  by  full  pewa. 
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18  THE  BIBLE  GETTING  OBSOLETE  I 
"Ought  we  to  honor  one  portion  of  Scripture 
aboTe  another  f"  asks  .The  Independent,  a  quea 
tion  that  opena  a  wide  field  for  diacuaaion.  It 
leada  to  the  conaideration  of  the  reaulta  of  one  of 
the  productaof  thin  century,  theacienceof  Bibli¬ 
cal  Introduction.  It  alao  auggeeta  the  short  and 
apparently  cuit  answer  (though  not  so  intended) 
— The  Bible  waa^made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
the  Bible.  A^superficial  reply  might  be  made 
to  the  effect  that  people  will  use  that  which 
aervea  their  needs;  that  if  any  portion  of  the 
Bible  is  less  used  than  another,  it  is  because 
that  portion  does  not  answer  present  necessitiee. 
This  does  not  mean  neceaearily  that  the  part  not 
used  is  permanently  obsolete;  for  the  time  may 
come  when  it  will  again  have  a  new  application. 
The  idea  ia  that  it  does^  not  meet  the  situation 
flow. 

It  must  be  admitted]  that  the  Bible  is  not  so 
much  read  as  it'once  was.  The  use  of  Scripture 
in  everyday  conversation  ia  by  no  means  so  fre 
quent  as  it  was],fifty  years  ago.  Then  the  Bible 
was  the  book  of 'study.  In  those  days  "everybody 
quoted  Scripture."  Its  pregnant  phrases  were 
introduced]into  almost  every  conversation.  That 
in  so  no  longer.  The  individuals  so  saturated 
with  Scripture  are] few.  Even  clergymen  seldom 
introduce  Biblical]  language  into  ordinary  con¬ 
verse.  DoeaXthis,  then,  betray  less  interest  in 
the  Book  uf  books,  or  a  more  superficial  study 
of  its  truths?  The  bibliographical  journals, 
cataloguing  the  thousanda  of  volumes  on  Bibli¬ 
cal  topics'poured ,  forth  each  year,  the  increase 
of  helps  to  Bible  study,  the  multiplication  of 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  Bible,  ail  show  that 
never  was  there  an  age  when  the  Scriptures  were 
the]]object]]'of  study  so  intelligent,  profound, 
persistent  and  reverent.  The  Bible  in,  there¬ 
fore,  not  leas  revered  now,  indeed  its  study 
and  use  are  more  intelligent  than  ever.  But 
the  vast  volume  of  literature  of  these  times, 
the  increased  intereit  in  all  that  concerns 
humanity,  bringing  as  it  does  all  the  world 
to  our  doors,  account  for  a  less  minute 
knowledge  of  the  letter.  With  all  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is]not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  truths 
of  the  Bible 'are  the  test  to  which  are  sub 
mitted  as  to  a  touchstone  the  principles  that 
govern  individual,  family,  and  national  busi¬ 
ness  and]  conduct.  The  infiuence  of  Scripture 
is  not  narrower  but  deeper  than  ever  before. 

But  in  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should 
"honor  ooe]portion  of  Scripture  above  another  f" 
Let  Biblical  Introduction  answer. 

1.  The  truism  oftenest  forgotten  ia  that  the 
Bible  is  a  library,  a  collection  of  works  treating 
problems  in  cosmogony,  history,  philosophy, 
practical'ethics,  and  religion.  These  works  are 
in  both  prose  and  poetry.  Examples  of  most 
varieties  of  literary  composition  are  to  be  found 
there.  We  have]in  them  specimens  of  the  drama, 
the  epic,  the  oration,  the  ode,  the  popular  song, 
the  hymn,  the  prayer,  the  sermon ;  we  have 
genealogy  and  tribal  and  national  history ;  we 
find  there  epistolary  literature,  plain  and  aim 
pie,  and  we  discover  also  the  mysterious  and  all 
but  incomprehensible  Apocalypse.  Is  it  to  be 
expected,  is  it  reasonable,  that  all  of  this  variety 
of  composition  and]subject  should  be  equally 
dear  to  all  f  Is  not  such  an  assumntion  founded 
upon  a  theory  of  Scripture  no  longer  tenable  T 
I(.  The  science  of  Biblical  Introduction  has 
recovered  for  ns  the  human  element  in  the  Scrip 
tures.  That  the  Spirit  dictated  the  verba  tpsie- 
aima  is  no  longer  to  be  maintained.  The  books, 
even  parts  of  books,  bear  theear  msrkaof  differ¬ 
ent  literary  styles  and  aims,  the  characteristics 
of  their  human  authors.  No  matter  how  high  a 
theory  of  inspiration  is  maintained,  the  man 
who  wrote  impressed  his  personality  upon  what 


he  produced.  Does  it  follow  by  the  rule  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  (and  all  religion  ahonld^be  common 
sense),  that  each  and  every  author  produced 
matter  equally  valuable  with  that  produced  by 
every  other  writer  in  the  Bible — equally  valuable 
in  ail  times  to  each  individual  reader  T 
III.  These  human  authors  wrote  out  of  the 
needs  of  their  own  times  for  those  times.  Only 
one  book  in  tbe]Bible](Tbe  Apocalypse),  betrays 
any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  author  that 
he  was  writing  for  all  time,  even  if  that  can  be 
allowed  for  him.  Isaiah  wrote  for  the  Israel  of 
his  day  and  a  generation  or  two  beyond ;  Amos 
for  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  his  time;  Jere 
miah’s  outloook  was  perhaps  little  wider  The 
Preacher’s  philosophy  would  be  coldjcomfort  to 
most  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In¬ 
human  would  he  justly  be  deemed  who  should 
now  say  even  to  Spain  :  "Happy  he  that  taketh 
and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones!" 
That  these  books,  written  thus  for  those  times, 
have  been  useful  under  God  to  later  generations 
for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  the  devout  is 
due  to  the  eternal  truths  they  contain.  "1  wil* 
have  humaneness  and  not  sacrifice"  will  never  be 
obsolete.  But  not  all  that  in  in  the  Bible  is  ser 
viceable  ss  a  pattern  or  for  instruction  in  this 
day.  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster.  But  would 
Jacob’s  polygamy  justify  Mormonism  ?  Is 
Esther  good  ethics  for  to  day  ?  When  these  had 
done  their  work,  in  tbe  fulness  of  time  God 
sent  His  Son  with  a  new  message.  Valuable  for 
history,  useful  as  landmarks,  inestimable  as 
showing  the  way  the  Almighty  has  led  Hie  peo¬ 
ple  to  a  loftier  knowledge  of  Himself,  wiil  the 
whole  Bible  ever  be.  But  that  it  is  a  sea  level, 
or  table  land  of  equal  value  can  not  be  main¬ 
tained  Can  we  hold  Leviticus  in  equal  honor 
with  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  the  Song  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  Ezra  ii.  with  the 
twenty  third  Psalm  T  Is  the  matter  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  history  (i-iv.  Kings)  of  so  great  impor¬ 
tance  for  us  as  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ  (the  first  Gospel)  ?  If  the 
answer  1o  these  qutstions  be  nay,  can  we  help 
holding  in  our  heart  of  hearts  some  portions  of 
Scripture  as  dearer  than  others,  and  do  we  sin  in 
doing  it  ? 

IV.  There  ia  one  more  reflection  that  may  help 
us.  Let  us  consider  the  immense  diversity  of 
human  needs  arising  from  the  variety  of  circum¬ 
stances.  variety  caused  by  difference  in  age  and 
in  temperament.  Asa  result  of  these  needs,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  which  appeals  to  one  will  not 
find  another.  An  old  clergyman  once  asserted 
that  it  was  only  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
powers  that  he  began  to  use  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Can  we  expect  an  unphilosophicai  mind  to  take 
hold  of  Job  as  it  does  of  the  Second  Gospel  7  or 
a  young  girl  to  find  Chronicles  as  abounding  in 
helpful  suggestion  for  a  Christian  life  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  ?  May  we  lay  a  bur 
den  of  sin  upon  the  pious  soul  who  meditates 
lovingly  upon  Psalm  xxiii.  or  John  ziv.  or  1 
Cor.  xiii.  and  tv.,  because  that  soul  does  not 
equally  cherish  Lamentations  and  Haggai  ?  The 
necessities  which  meet  the  parent  and  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher  might  also  be  scanned.  Is  it 
wrong  to  select  the  call  of  Stmuel  or  the  bless 
ing  of  the  children  by  Jesus  as  first  lessons  ? 
Such  are  the  portions  that  seise  upon  the 
child’s  imagination  and  heart;  and  though  he 
come  to  love  the  whole  Bible,  he  can  never  lose 
his  first  (hoice  of  these  as  his  favorite  Scrip 
ture  episodes. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter— let  tho  truth  be 
told  I  All  Scripture  is  not  to  us  equally  valua 
ble  To  assert  the  contrsry  is  to  contradict 
every  Christian’s  experience.  No  one  can 
help  honoring  one  portion  above  another.  That 
a  far  wider  knowledge  of  Scripture  in  de¬ 
sirable  no  one  will  question.  With  the  spirit 
of  the  article  quoted  from,  we  are  therefore  in 
hearty  accord.  We  wish  the  Bible  trere  better 
known.  We  should  all  be  better  rcholars  in 


English  and  in  righteousness.  It  is  a  cheering 
sign  that  chairs  of  Biblical  instruction  are  being 
founded  in  colleges ;  that  the  methods  of  Sun¬ 
day  school  work  are  so  closely  studied ;  that  the 
Bible  IS  read  in  our  schools.  Meanwhile,  as 
we  wait  for  the  closer  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
we  may  be  thankful  for  the  place  of  honor 
that  it  holds  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  even 
among  those  who  can  not  accurately  place  a 
quotation  taken  at  random. 

Geoboe  W.  Gilmore. 


GENERAL  SCHOFIELD  ON  COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  war  the  question  has 
been  asked  on  all  bands,  "If  we  take  foreign 
territory  what  shall  wo  do  with  it?"  Wo  can¬ 
not  admit  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  as  forming  so  many  separate  States  in 
our  federal  Union,  nor  would  it  be  quite  the 
thing  to  have  outlying  dependencies,  that  are,  to 
use  a  familiar  phrase,  "neither  fish,  nor  flesh, 
nor  good  red  herring."  But  sometimes  we  get 
light  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Recently 
has  appeared  a  tolume  of  singular  interest 
and  full  of  practical  wiedom.  It  is  entitled 
“Forty  six  Years  in  the  Army,"  and  is  written 
by  John  M.  Schofield,  the  Lieutenant  General 
of  the  United  States.  No  man  in  the  country  is 
more  fitted  to  give  wise  advice  in  military 
affairs,  and  sound  judgment  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  States  and  Territories.  A  single  passage 
will  show  how  he  would  solve  the  problem  raised 
by  the  position  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines: 

"It  stems  to  me  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  this  country  which 
suggests  any  serious  difficulty  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  outlying  possessions  which  are  essentially 
military  and  naval  outposts  simply  because  their 
heterogeneous  populations  are  not  yet  capable 
of  self  government,  or  fit  for  admission  to  the 
Union  as  a  State.  If  the  Territorial  system  to 
which  the  country  is  accustomed  is  not  appro¬ 
priate  in  any  special  case,  and  the  prejudice 
asainst  a  military  government  is  regarded  as 
insurmountable,  we  have  an  example  in  the 
present  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
— one  of  the  best  and  most  economical  in  the 
world— which  would  require  very  slight  modifi¬ 
cation  to  make  it  perfectly  applicable  to  any  of 
the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  or  the 
Gulf,  which  may  be  acquired  by  this  country. 

"I  do  not  believe  any  man  worthy  of  the  title  of 
statesman  will  admit  for  a  moment  that  the 
United  Statee  cannot  govern,  and  govern  well, 
any  national  outposts  or  other  possessions  which 
the  interests  of  the  country  may  require  it  to 
hold.  In  fact,  it  seems  an  almost  self-evident 
proposition  that  a  government,  under  exclusive 
national  authority,  exercised  over  comparatively 
small  districts  of  country  and  small  population, 
under  the  constant  observation  of  the  people  and 
public  press  of  the  entire  country,  is  more  likely 
to  be  just  and  pure  than  any  other.  Responsi¬ 
bility  to  a  local  constituency  undoubtedly  has 
great  advantages,  but  responsibility  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  entire  people  of  the  United  SUtas 
has  vastly  greater. 

"When  it  was  proposed  to  me  in  Virginia,  in 
1867,  that  I  become  a  candidate  for  the  United 
StatM  Senate  under  the  State  government  which 
I  was  trying  to  ‘reconstruct,’  I  replied  that  in 
my  opinion  the  highest  qualification  I  possessed 
for  the  difficult  duty  I  was  then  required  to  per¬ 
form  resided  in  the  fact  that  there  was  ‘nothing 
in  the  s’ft  of  Vir  gnia  which  I  lould  afford  to 
accept.’  I  believe  now  that  the  highest  exter¬ 
nal  incentive  to  honorable  conduct  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  that  of  responsibility  to  the  gor- 
ernment  and  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  that 
any  American  who  has  a  national  reputation  at 
stake  will  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  which 
are  said  to  stain  the  administration  of  viceroys 
in  some  parts  of  the  world.  The  prejudice  whi^ 
still  exi^  in  this  country  in  respect  to  military 
government  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  do  not  yet  appreciate  the  legitimate  in¬ 
fluence  which  they  themselves  exercise  over 
their  public  servants,  military  no  less  than  civil. 
Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  so  sensitive  to  public  criticism  as  those  in 
the  military  service,  certainly  none  who  value 
more  highly  their  reputation  fcr  faithful  and 
honorable  conduct  in  the  public  service.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  deliberate  judg- 
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ment,  baeed  upon  the  experience  of  half  a 
century,  that  the  beat  and  moet  aatiafactory  gov- 
emment  any  ieiand  of  the  Weat  ludiea  can  have 
in  the  next  hundred  yeara  will  be  a  military 
government  under  an  officer  of  the  United  Statea 
army,  ’  ’ 

Whether  the  auggeationa  here  given  would 
apply  in  all  caaea,  remaina  to  be  aeen,  but  cer 
tafnly  we  think  that  a  grand  old  aoldier,  who  ia 
accuatomed  to  obry  the  law  himaelf,  and  to  en¬ 
force  obedience  upon  othere,  would  be  juat  the 
man  to  hold  authority  with  a  firm  right  hand, 
and  would  be  worth  a  dozen  of  the  tribe  of 
aelf-aeeking  politiciana. 

POBTO  KICO. 

While  a  large  naval  and  military  force  ia  batter¬ 
ing  away  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  another  net  ao 
formidable  ia  thundering  at  the  defencea  of 
Porto  Rico,  about  which  we  have  not  beard  eo 
much  aa  about  Cuba,  but  which  haa  ita  own 
attractiona.  It  ia  not  ao  large.  The  area  of 
Cuba  ia  juat  about  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  while  Porto  Rico  ia  only  a  quarter  of  the 
aiie.  To  compare  it  with  our  Statea,  it  ia  twice 
aa  large  aa  Rhode  laland,  but  only  about  two- 
thirda  aa  large  aa  Connecticut.  But  in  many 
featurea  it  ia  to  be  preferred  to  Cuba.  It  ia 
farther  North,  and  ia  thua  relieved  from  many 
of  the  dangera  of  the  tropica.  Iheheat  ia  not  ao 
terrific,  and  it  haa  not  auch  vaat  awampa  to  be 
the  breeding  place  of  peatilence.  There  ia  more 
upland  country,  and  it  haa  ranges  of  mountaina 
crossing  the  island.  In  good  roads,  which  ia 
one  of  the  surest  signs  of  civilization,  it  far  sur- 
paasee  Cuba. 

Like  Cuba  it  has  had  a  melancholy  history,  as 
the  trail  of  the  Spaniard  baa  been  over  it  ail. 
Discovered  by  Columbus  only  a  year  after  hia 
first  discovery  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  was 
speedily  given  up,  like  all  the  other  discoveries, 
to  the  curse  of  Spanish  rule,  under  Ponce  de 
Leon,  who.  (notwithstanding  hia  musical  name, 
that  has  pleasant  associations  with  the  famous 
hotel  in  Saint  Augustine,  one  of  the  moat  ex¬ 
quisite  that  architectural  genius  ever  devised 
and  princely  wealth  ever  turned  into  stone, ) 
was  as  big  a  pirate  aa  ever  sunk  a  ship  or  cut 
a  throat!  But  if  the  ieiand  comes  into  the 
poeeeeeion  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  try 
to  give  it  good  government,  and  have  but  little 
fear  that  it  will  be  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  yeara 
one.  of  the  moet  delightful  winter  resorts  off  our 
Southern  coasts.  Who  knows  but  that  next 
winter  we  may  get  up  an  Evangelist  Pilgrimage, 
and  go  to  Porto  Rico,  and  bathe  in  tbe  sunshine, 
and  look  off  upon  the  glittering  aea,  singing  tbe 
while '.'with^jubilant,  not  to  say  triumphant, 
voices, 

“  What  thongh  the  spicy  breezes 
Blow  soft  o'er  Gey  on's  Isle, 

Where  every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vi'e  7" 

H.  M.  F. 

ONE  OF  OUR  ROTS. 

Tbe  call  of  the  country  brings  into  the  field 
many  who  have  done  military  service  during  the 
Civil  War,  but  who,  though  not  retired  from 
the  army,  have  bad  no  occasion  to  show  their 
courage  or  their  military  ability  during  the 
long  reign  of  peace,  but  who  now  step  forward  to 
the  front.  There  is  our  dear  old  friend.  General 
Howard,  who  had  promised  to  go  with  us  this 
apring  to  viait  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  where  he 
fought  more  than  thirty  yeara  ago.  But  all 
private  engagements  must  give  way  to  the  call  of 
their  country. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  army  officers,  I  recog¬ 
nize  the  name  of  Colonel  Marcus  Miller,  who  has 
been  promoted  by  President  McKinley  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier  General,  which  he  well  deserves.  He 
was  a  son  of  Stockbridge,  who  went  to  the  school 
that  I  did,  though  he  was  younger  and  came 
later.  I  think  it  was  our  member.of  Congress, 
Colonel  Dwight,  who,  seeing  that  he  was  a 


bright  boy,  got  him  a  commission  to  West  Point,  cause  T  And  if  the  great  Republic  of  the  West 
where  he  went  through  with  honor.  Gradu-  shouid  rub  sbouidera  with  the  monarchies  of 
ating  in  1858,  juat  forty  years  ago,  he  saw  his  the  East,  would  she  of  necessity  be  the  worse 
first  service  in  a  campaign  against  the  Indiana,  for  the  contact  7  On  the  contrary,  might  it  not 
Two  years  later  came  tbe  great  Civil  War,  in  be  the  balance  of  power  from  America  that  kept 
which  he  served  with  such  ability  and  bravery,  the  peace  among  them  all  ?  For  unless  we 


that  be  was  "brevetted”  four  times  for  his 
courageous  duty  in  the  field.  Belonging  to  the 
artillery  it  was  his  pride  to  boast  that  he  fired 
the  last  shot  at  Appomattox,  where  Lee  surren¬ 
dered.  Since  then  he  was  (or  a  time  stationed  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  Of  late  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  tbe  defencea  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  a 
son  who  takes  his  father’s  Christian  name  of 
Marcus,  and  is  a  chip  of  tbe  old  block.  He  in  a 
graduate  of  the  naval  academy,  and  has  recently 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant  of  tbe  junior  grade 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  coast  survey  steamer 
Gedney  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  expects  soon 
to  be  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia  and'will  go 
to  Manila.  H.  M.  F. 

MISSION  OF  A  MILITARY  PROTECTOR. tTE. 

There  ia  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  de¬ 
plore  an  extension  of  our  national  authority ; 
and  some  good  citizens  shrink  from  the  possible 
possession  of  new  territory  beyond  our  borders 
or  in  distant  seas.  A  military  protectorate  over 
Pacific  islands  ia  to  some  minds  the  beginning 
of  trouble,  a  departure  from  historic  traditions, 
the  inauguration  of  a  dangerous,  an  imperial 
policy.  Yet  tbe  logic  of  events,  the  natural 
outcome  of  tbe  present  war,  tbe  inevitable,  the 
providential  remit  of  the  victories  of  our  ships 
of  war  and  armies  of  invasion,  make  imperative 
and  reasonable  a  policy  of  protection  and  en¬ 
franchisement,  of  humanity  and  Christianity, 
over  the  new  regions  and  peoples  to  whom  our 
arms  have  opened  the  way  and  who  look  to  us  as 
missionaries  of  a  new  system  of  civil  order, 
commercial  progress  and  social  development. 

Now,  in  such  conditions  the  paramount  ques 
tion  is:  Can  we  afford  to  shirk  tbe  new  respon- 
sibilty,?  It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  choice  eo 
much  as  a  sacred  necessity.  We  have  hitherto 
been  most  concerned  at  home ;  we  have  found  a 
sufficient  leisure  to  develops  and  to  consolidate 
tbe  Statea  of  our  Union.  In  the  memory  of 
many  living,  the  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi 
was  as  undesirable  aa  Hawaii  is  to  fome  to  day, 
while  the  Pacific  Coast,  tbe  region  beyond  tbe 
“Stony  Mountains,”  was  more  foreign  to  our 
interests  and  less  susceptible  of  absorption  into 
our  body  politic,  even  to  tbe  mind  of  a  man  like 
Daniel  Webster,  than  is  Cuba  to  modern  objec 
tors  or  the  more  distant  Philippine  Islands.  Of 
course  it  is  cheaper  to  stay  at  home;  why, 
then,  have  we  gone  abroad  7  If  the  missions  of 
American  churches  or  the  ships  of  tbe  American 
navy  had  never  penetrated  tbe  destitutions  and 
distresses  of  peoples  near  or  nation  i  remote,  ex¬ 
penditures  might  have  been  less,  if  revenues  were 
not,  as  they  have  been  or  will  be  correspond 
ingly  increased.  But  the  strength  of  our  religion 
is  ita  mission  from  each  centre  to  all  circuiofer 
ences;  and  if  our  civil  polity  is  virtually  right, 
its  expansion  on  proper  lines  and  within  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  is  at  once  a  test  of  its  worth  and 
a  security  against  degeneracy  and  decline. 

What,  then,  ia  eo  simple,  so  safe,  so  honorable 
a  method  of  meeting  these  new  obligations,  as  a 
military  protectorate,  which  shall  be  made  a 
missionary  of  this  Christian  Republic  7  We 
have  sent  men  to  plant  churches  and  schools 
under  barbarous  kings  with  some  degree  of 
heroism  and  a  grand  degree  of  success.  We 
have  evangelized  islands  of  the  Pacific  that  were 
under  tbe  half  civilized  or  wholly  selfish  and 
perverse  power  of  the  nation  from  whose  clutch 
we  are  to  day  releasing  them.  Is  it  unholy  and 
un  American  to  put  a  representative  of  our  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  place  of  tbe  despotic  plunderers  who 
have  ao  long  had  sway  7  Do  we  fear  that  if  Gen¬ 
eral  Merritt  is  in  command  at  Manila,  he  will 
degenerate  into  a  despot  and  defy  removal  for 


resolve  inanely  to  be  a  “hermit  nation unless 
we  shut  our  ears  to  tbe  cry  of  human  want  and 
woe;  unless  we  suffer  ourselves  to  care  only  for 
the  culture  of  our  cereals  and  cease  to  care  for 
the  souls  and  liberties  of  men  anywhere  else ; 
there  is  really  no  other  way.  We  must  take  our 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  that  part  of  it  which  falls  to  us  now,  unex¬ 
pectedly  indeed,  an  unsought  legacy  in  fact,  but 
still  a  providential  heritage,  must  be  accepted 
and  cared  for  as  a  trust  for  whose  right  keeping 
we  shall  answer  to  God  and  to  history. 

R.  A.  S. 

THE  UNEXPECTED  1 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  is  forever  happening. 
This  war  affords  frequent  illustration  of  tbe  old 
saw.  The  first  naval  battle  was  won  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Dewey  became  famous 
before  breakfast.  The  Marines  beat  tbe  trained 
soldiers  in  tbe  first  land  battle  on  Cuban 
ground.  A  naval  constructor  performs  the  most 
daring  deed  of  tbe  war.  What  shall  we  say  of 
brave  Commander  Miller  of  the  Merrimac,  who 
begged  to  take  his  own  ship  into  danger  and  to 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  honor  of  tbe 
deed  7  Hie  courage  was  doubtless  as  fine  and 
high  as  his  whose  praise  is  to  day  on  every  lip. 
And  the  brave  seven  who  fully  expected  to  go, 
but  were  superceded  at  the  last  hour  by  others 
chosen  for  the  ordeal. 

All  honor  to  those  whose  obedience  to  duty 
and  discipline  held  them  back  from  tbe  death¬ 
less  deed  and  the  fadeless  laurel.  The  unex¬ 
pected  ia  the  order  of  the  hour.  The  hero  ia 
in  prison  while  his  country’s  guns  batter  down 
tbe  Spanish  fortifications.  Four  of  our  brave 
men  have  already  given  their  lives  to  their 
country  and  others  are  missing. 

The  Spaniards  showed  great  respect  for  the 
marksmanship  of  our  men.  They  evidently 
thought  the  assault  moet  favorable  to  themselves 
or  they  would  not  have  made  it  It  is  but  the 
first  taste  of  battle.  Our  men  were  evidently 
not  averse  to  tbe  experience,  and  we  need  not 
fear  for  results.  To  effect  a  landing  at  ao  small 
a  cost  is  ominous  for  Spain. 

The  stars  and  stripes  fioat  over  tbe  camp  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
it.  That  secluded  Bay  ia  now  famous,  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  same  alow  deliberation,  the  same 
decisive  movement,  the  same  terrible  effective¬ 
ness  will  mark  our  men  on  the  land  as  has  sig¬ 
nalled  their  career  on  the  sea.  The  flag  ia  now 
there  to  stay  until  the  last  vestige  of  Sraniah 
misrule  is  swept  from  tbe  gem  of  the  Antilles; 
and  tbe  Cubans  are  free.  And  it  may  all  come 
about  sooner  than  we  dream  with  the  other  un¬ 
expected  happenings  of  this  war. 

Tbe  weeks  just  passed  have  been  distinguished 
by  missionary  meetings  of  the  first  order  as  to 
tbe  earnest  spirit  manifested,  and  their  interest 
in  other  respects.  Tbe  gathering  at  Winona 
Lake  just  in  advance  of  the  sessions  of  (he 
Assembly  made  a  good  beginning,  which  has 
now  been  more  than  sustained  by  the  Synodical 
Congress  at  Auburn  last  week,  which  met  in 
the  First  Church  from  Tuesday  evening  until 
Friday.  The  attendance  wan  large,  a  grand  im¬ 
pulse  being  given  at  tbe  very  start  by  the 
address  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  of  tbe  Home 
Board.  It  strikes  us  as  a  little  unfortunate  that 
tbe  sessions  of  our  Synodical  Congress  on  Mis¬ 
sions  and  those  of  tbe  International  Missionary 
Union  at  Clifton  Springs,  shouid  fall  in  the 
same  week,  as  doubtless  there  are  some  who 
would  like  to  attend  both  meetings. 
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THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  A 
HISSIONART  CONGRESS. 

Of  oouAm  you  know  all  about  it,  you  who  have 
been  there,  but  than  an  othen  who  wen  not 
among  the  elect  delegataa,  and  it  may  be  that 
you  who  wen,  will  be  glad  to  know  juat  what 
yon  did  then  and  why  yon  did  it 

A  looker  on  in  Venice  can  aometimee  tell  bet¬ 
ter  what  the  people  an  doing,  than  thoae  who 
an  the  mon  active  playen  in  the  dnma.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be  the  true  perapective  of  the 
Oongreaa  itaelf  which  haa  juat  concluded  ita 
aaaaion  of  two  daya  at  Auburn,  New  Tork,  and 
conducted  by  the  Bynod’a  Committee,  may  need 
a  little  diatance  both  of  time  and  apace  to  give 
it  ita  proper  “enchantment.” 

I  feel  that  thia  muat  be  ao,  for  after  a  long, 
warm  and  duaty  ride  all  day  Tueaday  (7th),  not 
even  the  very  cordial  reception  by  the  genial 
paator,  and  people  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Auburn,  “the  lovlieet  hamlet  of  the 
vale,”  nor  the  earnest  and  persuasive  words  of 
Secntary  Thompeon  in  behalf  of  the  land  we 
love,  could  entinly  put  aside  the  question 
which  constantly  rose  like  a  mental  Banquo, 
and  whispered  “Cui  bonof”  Why  should  it 
seem  good  to  the  Presbytery  to  take  me  from 
numerous  and  important  duties,  and  send  me  a 
whole  days’  journey,  only  to  see  the  annual 
parade  of  the  repreaentativea  of  the  Boards,  and 
to  hear  the  aame  pathetic  strains  that  have  been 
ground  out  for  years  before  the  doors  of  every 
Synod,  Presbytery  and  church  in  the  land,  with 
an  interlude  now  and  then  tm  the  benefit  of  the 
Women’s  Auxiliaries  and  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  of  sheets  of 
this  same  soul  harrowing  music  that  is  printed 
every  week,  but  not  even  chanted.  “Cui  bono  f” 
This  is  what  the  ghost  said,  as  1  laid  my  weary 
head  to  rest  on  the  inviting  pillows  of  the 
Usborne  House  and  thought  of  pressing  duties 
250  miles  away.  “Cui  bonoT”  Thia  is  what 
the  ghost  said  again  in  the  mmrning  of  another 
warm  day,  when  on  returning  from  a  visit  to 
our  well  equipped  Theological  Seminary,  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  with  the  scholarly  and 
debcmaire  Preaident  Booth,  Brother  W — ,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  one  of  our  Boards,  said,  “I  have 
attended  several  of  these  Congresses,  but  have 
failed  as  yet  to  see  any  practical  benefits  from 
them.”  “Cui  buno  T”  This  is  what  the  ghost 
said  again,  and  this  time  with  a  decided  em¬ 
phasis,  when  even  from  the  “sacred  desk,”  the 
stentwian  voice  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  rang  out  the  statement,  “I 
believe  that  even  Missionary  Congresses  have 
had  their  day.” 

If  this  be  so,  said  1  to  myself,  I  am  going  to 
volunteer  immediately  to  halt  this  vanguard  of 
convention  forces,  drafted,  volunteers,  and  regu¬ 
lars,  which  are  already  beginning  to  sweep 
down  “like  a  wolf  on  the  fold  I” 

1  looked  about  me  1  There  were  about  150 
registered  delegates  and  some  of  the  town’s  peo¬ 
ple  present.  These  must  have  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  come,  for  it  muat  have  cost  the 
strangers  from  abroad  on  a  low  estimate  $5 
each.  Among  these  there  were  a  number  of  pas 
ton  present,  and  ruling  elders,  all  of  whom 
without  doubt  wen  busy  men.  These  were  not 
the  men  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Elliot  of  New  York, 
who, 

“  In  the  world’s  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  life.” 

wen  npresented  by  their  wives.  A  number  of 
those  wives  wen  present  and  could  speak  for 
themselves  as  did  Mn.  Henry  T.  McEwen  of 
Amsterdam,  et  al.  Quite  a  number  of  theee 
elect  ladies  had  their  note  books,  and  as  they 
industriously  captured  the  winged  thoughts  that 
flitted  about  that  commodious  sanctuary  and 
impaled  them  on  the  points  of  their  pencils,  by 
faith  we  could  see  afar  numerous  small  groups 
of  docile  heanrs,  who,  if  they  would  learn  of 
mission*  must  now  “keep silence  in  the  churchee 


and  learn  of  the  women.”  To  most  of  theee 
women,  and  by  their  facee  1  named  most  of 
them  “Martha,”  it  was  aurely  worth  the  coot 
of  their  vieit  to  have  theee  two  days  of  variations 
and  vacation. 

As  for  the  workers  themselves  they  were  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  expenses  and  more,  especially  of  a 
certain  dinner  that  was  sacrificed  in  order  to 
give  the  Congress  a  feast  of  reason  for  continu 
ing  the  work  in  Persia.  If  aught  beside  is 
wanting  to  compensate  these  dear  missionaries, 
and  apostles  ot  the  Boards  for  their  labors  of 
love,  it  might  (>e  found  in  the  consciousness  that 
instead  of  “sitting  and  singing  themselves 
away  in  everlasting  bliss,”  as  our  big  hearted 
Colonel,  the  ruling  elder — “not  a  layman  at  all” 
— thought  at  first  he  would  have  to  do,  they  as 
well  as  the  ruling  elder,  did  all  they  could  to 
help  the  cause  they  so  earnestly  pleaded. 

Wherefore,  notwithstanding  a  few  remarks, 
overheard,  e.  g.,  “Attendance  not  up  to  that 
of  last  year’s “the  ministers  in  town  knew 
very  little  about  it;”  “the  town  in  surfeited 
with  this  thing”  (the  Inter-Seminary  Mission¬ 
ary  Alliance  met  there  in  January),  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  failure  of  eight  or  nine  speak¬ 
ers  on  the  program,  to  appear  as  announced, 
notwithstanding  that  more  than  one  of  thoae 
speakers  who  did  appear,  could  have  repent¬ 
antly  said  as  did  one,  “I  was  to  have  fifteen 
minutes,  but  1  have  taken  twenty-five,”  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  just  a  bare  sue 
picion  that  the  youngster  who  put  a  hundred  < 
eggs  under  the  old  hen  just  to  see  her  “spread 
herself,”  had  a  hand  in  the  making  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  program— yes,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
juat  and  unjust  criticisms  fired  against  this  fifth 
annual  Synodical  Missionary  Congress,  the  Con¬ 
gress  itself  was  the  answer  to  the  “Cui  bono  T” 

To  have  visited  Auburn,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  its  saints;  to  have  met 
Brother  Hubbard  of  the  Assembly  Herald,  and 
genial  host  of  the  Congress;  to  have  met  a 
number  of  the  other  brethren,  both  of  ministers 
and  elders  for  the  first  time,  and  others  in  re¬ 
newed  association ;  to  have  listened  to  the  really 
splendid  array  of  well  informed  and  impassioned 
speakers,  a  number  of  whom  were  drafted  sub¬ 
stitutes,  coming  forward  to  fill  the  breach  and 
doing  it  well  on  short  notice ;  to  have  heard 
Secretary  Thompson's  inspiring  plea  for  our 
native  land,  and  Mr.  Fink’s  pictorial  lecture 
on  the  aame;  to  have  heard  Dr.  Hershey’s  “Sure 
way  that  never  fails,”  to  get  money  for  mis¬ 
sions,  and  Dr.  Phraner’s  clear  and  forcible 
“Perspective.”  Dr.  McEwen’e  drastic  presents 
tion  of  “Historical  Providences,”  Dr.  Wilford 
Jack’s  eloquent  appeal  for  the  little  church  in 
the  Wildwood  and  at  the  crossroads,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Pittsburgh  for  the  Freedmen,  Dr.  Worden’s 
earnest  call  to  the  “Twentieth  Century  Move¬ 
ment,”  Mr.  Warren  D.  Moore’s  comprehensive 
and  polished  defence  of  the  Young  People’s 
Sjcieties  which  so  willingly  and  usefully  bear 
the  “Yoke  of  the  Master.”  Dr.  White’s  clear 
and  forcible  presentation  of  the  homes  for  the 
newly  married  congregations  and  their  pastors, 
the  soul  stirring  addresses  of  Mr.  Luther  D. 
Wishard  and  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  on  Foreign 
Missions,  the  practical  and  pathetic  speeches  of 
Eiders  Smith,  Hoyt  and  Van  Rennselaer  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  aged  ministers'and  their  wives,  Dr. 
Bushnell’s  modest  and  yet  justifying  plea  for 
the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  supplemented  by 
Dr.  Crowell  in  behalf  of  students  for  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  Mrs.  Elliot’s  interesting  address  on  the 
work  of  the  Woman’s  Board. 

And  then  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Congress 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  consecrated  miesion- 
ariea.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  of  China,  Dr.  Orbi- 
son,  and  Miss  Wilder  of  India,  and  finally  to 
have  heard  that  masterful  and  fiery  peroration 
of  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  on  the  whole  subject 
of  Systematic  Beneficence,  folio sed  by  the  logi¬ 
cal  and  earnest  address  of  President  Booth— to 


have  seen  and  heard  all  thia,  was  well  worth 
the  cost  of  money  and  time  spent  in  Auburn. 

Whether  or  not  all  the  delegates  can  say  a» 
much  and  feel  as  I  do  that  the  informatioiv 
received  and  the  inspiration  given  will  be  worked 
out  into  a  larger  and  more  practical  sympathy 
for  all  the  benevolent  work  of  our  church,  I 
cannot  of  course  tell,  but  I  heard  a  number  ex¬ 
press  themselves  as  likewise  profited.  Whether 
these  same  results,  or  better  might  not  have 
been  secured  by  holding  the  Congress  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  a  larger  representation  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  will  be  present;  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  cover  leas  ground,  and  limit  a  some¬ 
what  surfeiting  bill  of  fare,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  localise  these  gatherings 
more  in, the  Presbyteries,  or  whether  the  whole 
Convention  business  is  overdone,  let  others  of 
more  experience  speak  to  the  whole  subject. 

Abbott  L.  R.  Waits,  Member  of  Congreas, 

Tuesday  evening,  June  7tb,  a  large  company 
gathered  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  Hope  Chapel 
to  welcome  its  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Steylle,  but  especially  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
retiring  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Devins,  who 
is  now  the  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Observer.  In  addition  to  a  large  representation 
from  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  which  Hope  Chapel  is  connected,  there 
were  present  a  number  of  ministers,  members  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Stitt,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  R.  Davies,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Elsing,  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Kerr,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Shearer,  the 
Rev.  Thornton  B.  Penfield,  Qeorge  E.  Sterry, 
J.  L.  Thomas  and  others,  who  spoke  in  the 
kindest  and  most  appreciative  manner  of  the 
large  and  varied  work  done  during  the  paat 
decade  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devins,  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  not  only  cared  for  the  spiritual  work  of 
the  chapel,  but  reaching  out  from  it  as  a  centre, 
set  in  motion  a  large  circle  of  benevolent  activi¬ 
ties,  among  which  was  mentioned  the  provision 
made  through  the  winter  1893-1894  to  help  the 
suffering  poor  the  new  park  just  about  to  be 
laid  out,  the  constant  fight  to  curtail  the  liquor 
traffic,  to  secure  cleaner  streets,  better  schools, 
healthier  homes  and  much  beside  which  had 
in  view  the  betterment  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  hour  was  late  before  there  came  a  thought 
of  dismissal  and  when  at  last  the  audience  left, 
it  was  with  many  tender  farewells  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Devins  from  the  people  to  whom  they  had 
ministered  so  unselfishly  and  by  whom  they  will 
be  most  lovingly  remembered  for  many  years  to 
come. 

At  Monday’s  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  the  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  delegates  to  the  Synodical 
Congress  held  at  Auburn  last  week,  made  very 
favorable  report  of  the  proceedings  of  theso 
bodies.  There  was  much  discuesion  of  tho 
question  as  to  whether  two  students,  recent 
graduates  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
should  be  taken  under  care  of  this  Predbytery 
as  candidates  for  the  min  stry.  It  was  finally 
resolved  to  proceed  to  their  examination.  Their 
names  are  Julius  A.  Brewer  and  William  B. 
Bebb.  Henry  S.  Coffin  was  also  examined. 
The  examination  having  been  sustained,  the 
three  young  men  were  duly  taken  under  tho 
care  of  Presbytery.  Presbytery  will  meet  next 
Monday  at  ten  o’clock  for  the  purpose  of  exam¬ 
ining  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Bebb  for  licensure. 

The  Rev.  George  T.  Purves,  D.D.,  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church  at  eleven  and  four  o’clock  on 
Sunday  last  Dr.  John  Hall,  the  pastor,  sailed 
in  the  Lucania  some  daya  since  and  is  now  on 
the  other  side,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  hia 
physician,  and  an  all  summer  furlough  granted 
I  him  by  his  generous  people. 
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A  GRIM  DEATH. 

Bj  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

In  thia  little  Southern  town  here,  not  far  from 
the  South  Carolina  border,  there  was  quite  an 
excitement  laat  Sunday  evening. 

Having  come  hither  to  study  for  a  few  days, 
quite  another  matter,  it  had  not  been  a  part  of 
the  program  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
offered  to  gather  all  the  facts  on  the  spot,  of  an 
actual  and  late  instance  of  what  may  be  called 
the  black  death. 

But  if  one  cultivates  the  habit  of  keeping  his 
ears  and  eyes  open,  he  is  almost  always  rewarded 
with  things  to  hear  and  see  that  are  totally  un 
expected.  Last  Sunday  night  was  a  typical 
June  evening  in  the  Carolines.  The  moon  was 
as  big  and  round  as  a  dinner  plate,  and  mellow 
as  a  golden  cheese.  The  honeysuckles  filled  the 
air  with  heavy  perfume,  the  cotton  plants  were 
fresh  and  green,  six  inches  high,  while  on  the 
evening  air  came  the  lazy  flute  like  songs  of 
mulatto  girls  slowly  singing  in  rich  duets  of  the 
Beulah  Land,  gurgling  like  a  brook.  But  sud 
denly  the  scene  shifted.  Down  the  red,  dusty 
road,  almost  as  quietly  as  a  dream,  came  a  great 
concourse  of  perhaps  two  thousand  people.  They 
were  the  notorious  White  Cape.  In  the  moon¬ 
light  there  could  be  seen  at  the  front  of  the 
crowd,  two  bare- headed,  dark  skinned  prisoners, 
drawn  along  with  heavy  ropes  about  their  throats. 
There  was  no  shouting  and  little  noise,  but  the 
cortege,  some  on  'oot  and  some  in  buggies, 
soon  disappeared  in  the  distance,  leaving  a  per¬ 
son  to  conjecture  as  to  its  history  and  outcome. 

All  along  these  roads,  in  June,  the  vines  of 
the  Passion  flower,  which  grow  wild,  are  full  of 
great  purple  blossoms,  which,  like  wayside 
crosses  in  Italy,  seem  ever  preaching  to  the 
way-farers  of  cruciflxion.  Since  the  affair  of 
the  colored  postmaster,  thia  thought  of  the 
Southern  wild  flower  seems  disposed  to  material¬ 
ize  in  human  manifestations. 

About  four  miles  from  town,  on  a  good  planta¬ 
tion,  in  a  well  painted  six  roomed  house,  lived 
«  “renter.”  The  family  is  Presbyterian.  They 
hed  gone  to  church  on  this  particular  Sunday 
atternoon,  leaving  a  pretty,  young  daughter  who 
had  recently  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
care  of  the  bahy.  This  was  their  custom.  On 
their  return,  the  older  sister  searched  for  the 
girl,  who  did  not  come  out  as  usual  to  meet 
them.  Opening  the  door  of  a  back  room,  she 
ctumbled  over  her  sister,  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blcod,  her  head  nearly  cut  from  her  body  with  a 
razor,  and  her  whole  form  so  mangled  that  one 
who  saw  it  said  he.  hardly  slept  at  all  for  three 
nights  after.  The  neighborhood  is  thickly  set¬ 
tled  and  the  news  spread  rapidly.  The  sheriff, 
who  is  a  Republican,  soon  arrives  and  with 
revolver  in  hand,  apprehends  two  colored  men, 
who  worked  near  by  and  carries  them  about  sun¬ 
set,  in  to  the  town  jail. 

Upon  a  personal  visit  this  building  was  found 
to  be  a  two  story  dwelling  house  of  stucco,  with 
rooms  on  each  side  of  the  front  door,  the  upper 
windoss  covered  with  heavy  iron  bars  and 
lattice. 

A  woman  sat  in  a  rocking  chair  at  the  door 
way  on  the  front  piazza,  and  readily  exhibited 
the  place.  In  the  second  story  and  in  the  back 
part  in  a  large  room,  stood  two  great  iron  slatted 
cages,  with  swinging  iron  doors,  very  dirty  and 
rusty.  Into  one  of  these  the  two  prisoners  were 
cast.  After  night  fall,  the  crowd,  armed,  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  moonlight  about  this  jail,  very  quiet 
but  very  determined.  The  young  Presbyterian 
minister  of  the  town,  one  of  our  Southern  heroes, 
though  born  of  former  slave  holding  relatives. 


mounted  the  staircase  that  leads  from  the  vesti¬ 
bule  up-stairs,  and  as  the  mob  with  sledge  ham¬ 
mers  and  cold  chisels  battered  down  the  front 
door,  tried  to  bar  their  progress  with  his  own 
body  and  reason  with  them.  They  listened  to 
him  for  a  while  as  they  had  to  a  leading  lawyer 
who  had  made  a  speech  to  them  in  the  front 
yard.  Their  reply  was,  “Suppose  it  was  your 
girl.  ”  The  minister  does  this  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  for  they  are  all  armed  and  a  spark  would 
have  kindled  them  to  blood.  At  last  they  made 
a  rush  upon  him  and  he  is  hustled  out  over  the. 
heads  of  the  crowd.  Then  with  their  sledges 
they  break  down  eight  different  locks  and  iron 
doors.  The  jailor  resists,  but  in  the  presence 
of  two  thousand  is  helpless. 

They  reach  their  victims.  It  is  now  nearly 
midnight  of  Sunday.  They  hasten  out  into  the 
country.  The  spot  was  a  lonely  dell  up  in  the 
hills,  quite  a  climb  for  us.  The  minister  fol¬ 
lowed  not  far  off.  He  asks  to  he  allowed  to  pray 
with  the  prisoners ;  then  standing  on  a  stump, 
over  the  kneeling  men,  the  crowd  listens  while 
the  prayer  goes  up  at  the  prisoners'  entreaty. 
Then  on  a  dog  wood  tree,  one  of  a  clump  near 
the  road,  the  hasty  execution  takes  place,  the 
two  negroes,  chattering  all  the  time  and  shaking 
with  fear,  and  the  crowd  quiet. 

None  of  the  family  of  the  girl  was  among 
them.  A  white  man  who  was  asked  if  the 
negroes  were  poor,  replied,  “No,  sahr  one  owned 
a  right  smart  old  mule  and  worked  farms,  he 
could  read  and  write,  and  was  a  tol’able  likely 
nigger.”  They  were  young  fellows,  too  young 
even  to  have  been  slaves.  A  negro  school -mas¬ 
ter  asked  about  the  matter  said,  “Singular  that 
they  should  treat  a  crime  by  doing  the  same 
thing  themselves.”  A  negro  preacher  said,  “In 
many  places  the  people  kre  organizing  and  re 
eenting  to  the  death  this  sort  of  thing,  not  ex 
cusing  the  black’s  crime,  but  the  method  of  the 
whites.  A  number  of  poor  whites  asked  about 
it,  said,  “They  ought  to  be  hung,  all  of  them; 
they  are  nothing  but  gorillas  and  don’t  deserve 
a  trial  I” 

The  upper  classes  took  no  part  in  the  agitation 
and  were  helpless,  theoretically  opposed  to  it, 
but  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  homes.  The 
whole  community,  white  and  black,  were  for 
days  in  a  tremble,  starting  at  every  noise  and 
ready  for  anything.  The  host  of  our  abiding 
place  said  there  is  no  protection  for  us  here,  if 
they  take  a  notion  against  us.  The  authorities 
paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  and  police  did 
not  seem  to  see  it.  The  two  bodies,  one  of  whom 
in  life  committed  the  crime,  (which  one  being 
uncertain,)  hung  all  night  in  the  moonlight, 
and  little  darkiee  eat  down  on  the  grass  and 
watched  them,  while  buzzards  circled  in  the  air. 
Thus  on  the  same  day  the  crime  was  committed, 
it  was  revenged.  A  venerable  and  godly  Pres 
byterian  elder  said,  “They  got  justice.  Its  the 
same  as  strikes  North.” 

Before  dawn,  a  colored  woman,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  men,  came  and  looked  for  the  last  time 
on  her  husband  and  went  away  weeping. 

These  things  happened  within  ten  hours’  ride 
of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  where  the  day  he 
fore  we  had  listened  to  Senators  shouting  for 
war  in  the  name  of  American  humanity,  and  in 
Christian  sensitiveness  and  horror  over  Spain’s 
Weylerism.  Some  one  once  said,  “He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone.” 

The  scene  was  photographed  and  sold  at  ten 
cents  a  copy.  They  went  off  like  hot  cakes,  and 
were  distributed  as  tracts  where  they  would  do 
the  most  good.  As  the  black  chain  gang  in 
their  shackles  and  striped  prison  suits,  came 
out  at  daybreak  next  day  to  work  on  the  roads, 
singing  “Steal  away  to  Jesus,”  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  their  picks  striking  the  stones,  the 
Coroner  cut  down  the  bodies  and  rendered  as  his 
verdict:  “Met  death  from  the  hands  of  an  un¬ 
known  mob.” 


GLEANINGS  FROM  WINUNA. 

A  Oiwnd  AMembly. 

Dxar  EvAifOKLiar:  Tour  excellent  correspond¬ 
ents  have  given  the  chief  doings  of  the  General 
Assembly  so  completely  and  admirably,  that 
nothing  more  in  that  direction  could  be  asked 
for,  but  yet  there  were  many  things  said  and 
done,  which,  if  not  of  lasting  importance,  were 
of  interest  to  those  whose  eyes  and  ears  were 
open  to  the  eights  and  sounds  which  might 
escape  the  notice  of  one  who  gave  his  attention 
to  matters  of  the  highest  general  interest. 

The  Assembly  was  composed  of  a  fine  looking 
body  of  men.  Young  men  were  scarce,  so  were 
the  old.  The  majority  were  from  forty  to  sixty. 
It  was  a  well-dressed  Assembly,  not  clerical  but 
business-like.  So  from  his  dress  >ou  could  not 
tell  whether  your  neighbor  belonged  “to  the 
cloth”  or  not.  It  was  a  musical  Assembly.  It 
seemed  as  if  everybody  sang.  Such  a  chorus  of 
men’s  voices,  with  just  a  coloring  of  tone  from 
the  few  ladies,  it  was  worth  going  a  thousand 
miles  to  hear,  as  they  rolled  out  “The  Morning 
Light  is  Breaking,”  “Jesus  Shall  Reign,”  “All 
Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name,”  and  many 
more  of  the  grand  hymns  which  Presbyterians 
like  to  sing.  The  leader.  Dr.  Marshall,  must 
have  been  well  pleased,  when  at  his  will,  luch  a 
tide  of  song  burst  forth. 

As  at  the  laat  Assembly,  so  here  a  male  quar¬ 
tette  from  Fort  Wayne  again  and  again  lifted  up 
the  great  congregation  by  the  inspiration  of 
their  perfect  harmony.  It  was  a  matter  of  regret, 
however,  to  many  reverent  hearts,  that  so  many 
in  the  Assembly  bad  so  little  reverence  and  sense 
of  propriety  as  to  applaud  those  singers  after 
they  had  sung  such  sacred  words  of  praise.  It 
must  have  shocked  the  feelings  of  those  Chris 
tian  men  to  hear  such  thoughtless  marks  of 
approbation.  Indeed,  at  last  they  virtually 
rebuked  the  audience  by  requesting  them  not 
to  applaud,  as  they  were  about  to  sing  a  prayer. 

The  Assembly  was  very  susceptible  to  humor. 
A  little  witticism,  a  play  on  words,  a  bare  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  ludicrous  was  sure  to  call  out 
laughter  and  applause.  And  strange  to  say,  if 
a  speaker  interjected  into  his  speech  any  word 
or  phrase  of  slang,  be  invariably  “brought  down 
the  house.”  But  as  a  whole,  there  was  no  lack 
of  dignity  either  in  the  speeches  or  in  the  treat 
ment  of  speeches.  Pathos  moved.  Grandeur 
exalted.  Devotion  awed.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  meeting  of  the  Genera  \ 
Assembly  where  there  was  more  true,  glorious 
eloquence  of  the  highest  order,  from  the  first 
speech  for  the  nomination  of  the  Moderator  to 
the  speech  that  declared  the  Assembly  closed. 
No  speaker  could  have  found  or  wished  for  a 
more  appreciative  audience  and  no  audience 
could  have  wished  for  or  found  at  any  one  time 
and  place  so  many  speakers  of  equal  or  of  greater 
power.  How  Secretary  Thompson  roused  us  by 
the  charm  of  his  speech  and  the  whole  hearted 
enthusiasm  of  his  manner;  how  Dr.  Spining 
thrilled  us  by  bis  apostrophe  to  Dr.  Whitman, 
on  his  most  famous  ride;  how  Dr.  Hillis  stirred 
us  by  his  unique  delivery,  by  the  beauty  of  his 
style  and  the  truthfulness  of  his  thoughts ;  how 
Dr.  Ewing  of  Cswnpore,  lifted  us  up  by  the 
majesty  and  power  both  of  his  matter  and  man¬ 
ner,  none,  who  heard  them  will  ever  forget. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  noble 
leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  hosts  who  spoke 
their  words  of  rebuke,  of  hope,  of  cheer.  Not  a 
day,  not  an  evening  passed,  when  something 
worthy  of  remembrance  was  not  spoken  by  som  e 
from  beyond  the  seas,  or  from  the  North,  South, 
East  or  West 

What  a  day  was  Thursday  I  devoted  to  the 
commemoration  or  glorification,  or  apotheosis  of 
the  men  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the 
framers  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Westminster  Catechisma  Not  a  word  of  dis¬ 
praise,  not  the  shadow  of  a  hint  at  the  possi  - 
bility  of  improvement  in  the  form  of  words  or  in 
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the  statement  ot  a  doctrine,  fell  from  any 
speaker’a  lips.  Such  eulogiums,  such  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence,  made  the  hearer  almost 
ashamed  that  any  Presbyterian  had  ever  said 
"Revision,  ”  or  that  he  himself  still  dared  to 
think  that  any  of  those  mighty  monumental 
utterances  could  be  even  verbally  improved. 
Would  it  not  be  profanation  even  to  whisper 
such  a  taing  T  And  yet,  those  Jerusalem  Cham¬ 
ber  heroes,  had  said  in  this  very  Confession, 
"All  Synods  or  councils  since  the  Apostles’  days, 
whether  general  or  particular  may  err  and  many 
have  erred,  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the 
rule  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  a 
help  in  both."  With  thin  article,  the  hearer 
might  again  breathe  free,  as  he  dared  to  quote 
to  himself  what  a  contemporary  of  those  worthies 
said  of  them,  viz:  that  possibly  they  "might 
walk  and  wander  in  the  same  aberrations,  ’  ’  an 
some  of  their  teachers  from  Geneva,  Dort,  and 
St.  Andrews  had  walked  and  wandered  in.  So 
with  the  permission  of  the  Westminster  men 
themselves,  the  hearer  still  held  silently  to  his 
former  opinion,  that  he  was  not  such  an  awful 
sinner,  although  he  did  not  honor  that  Confes¬ 
sion  and  Catechism  as  he  did  the  inspired  and 
perfect  Word  of  God. 

It  was  right  to  pay  such  grand  and  deserved 
tributes  to  the  Scotch  Irish  forefathers  of  Ameri- 
cab  Presbyterianism.  Every  man  who  had  a 
drop  of  Scotch  Irish  blood  in  him  or  whose  wife 
even,  came  from  that  lineage  of  kings,  felt 
prouder  than  his  wont,  and  he  who  had  not, 
almost  wished  that  a  Scotch-Irishman  and  not 
a  Puritan  had  been  his  far-off  sire. 

What  a  patriotic  Assembly  it  was !  And  well 
it  might  be,  for  one  Commissioner  in  every  ten 
had  been  in  the  Union  Army  thirty  years  ago, 
and  at  least  one  in  every  ten  had  a  son  in  our 
army  or  navy,  just  volunteered  to  fight  old 
Spain.  How  they  cheered  that  soldier.  General 
Beaver  of  Pennsylvania,  how  the  fiags  waved, 
how  enthusiastically  they  shouted  out  America  I 
They  could  not  help  it;  nor  should  they  if  they 
could.  Patriotism  and  Presbyterianism  are 
synonyms. 

It  was  peaceful,  too.  It  wanted  no  more  trials 
for  heresy.  Its  past  experience  was  enough. 
The  call  of  the  millions  without  the  Gospel,  for 
the  missionary  and  the  teacher  hushed  into 
silence  any  voice  that  may  have  feebly  dared  to 
whisper  out  the  misinterpreted  words,  "First 
pure,  then  peaceable."  Torquermada,  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  anything  that  suggested  Spain,  found  no 
place  or  welcome  there. 

It  was  a  devotional  Assembly.  From  the 
opening  to  the  close,  the  burden  of  every  prayer 
was  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  His  power,  for  the 
great  end  of  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
to  every  portion  of  the  redeemed  world,  and 
that  our  beloved  Church  might  rise  to  its  high 
vocation  and  its  glorious  privilege  of  revealing 
Christ’s  love  for  every  human  soul.  We  were  on 
the  Mount  with  Christ,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  our  descent,  we  were  ready  to  go  down  and 
with  a  new  seal  of  love  to  set  forth  the  ever¬ 
lasting  riches  of  His  grace.  As  ever. 

Tours  for  "the  blue.”  T.  D.  O’Bryan. 


War  between  civilized  nations  is  sure  to  effect 
many  people  not  at  all  directly  concerned  with 
its  special  aim  and  issue.  Thus  we  read  that 
the  workmen  in  the  diamond  industry  in  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Antwerp,  most  of  whom  are  Jews,  are 
suffering  greatly  on  account  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  The  factories  in  the  former  city 
are  closed,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  next  week 
or  two  five  to  six  thousand  diamond  workers 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  latter 
city.  It  is  further  said:  "The  officials  of  the 
General  Netberland  Diamond  Workers’  Federa¬ 
tion  consider  the  position  very  grave,  as  the 
orders  from  Spain  have  ceased  altogether,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  even  a  long  time  after 
the  war  is  concluded.  As  regards  [America,  the 
larger  purchases,  which  are  of  great  importance 
to  this  industry,  will  not  be  made  so  long  as  the 
war  lasts." 


THE  NEW  BEPDBLIC.  AND  ITS  NEW 
DUTIES- 

An  Address  by  Gen.  J.  T.  Morgan. 

An  address  by  General  J.  T.  Morgan  on  the 
above  theme,  wan  heard  by  an  exceptional  audi¬ 
ence  with  every  manifestation  of  appreciation 
and  approval,  showing  in  a  marked  way  the 
trend  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  judgment  of 
cultivated  and  patriotic  citizens  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  in  the  crisis  created  by 
the  war  for  liberty  and  humanity  on  which  we 
have  now  entered.  The  occasion  was  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Montclair  Military  Academy 
which  had  called  together  a  large  number  of 
the  best  people  of  Greater  New  York  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  every  section  of  the  Union.  The 
speaker  carried  his  audience  with  him  from  the 
first  sentence  of  introduction  to  last  of  the  im¬ 
pressive  conclusion,  an  appeal  to  the  young 
manhood  which  the  school  represented,  that  will 
not  be  forgotten.  It  was  calm,  dignified,  logical 
and  finely  illustrated  with  historic  allusion  and 
pertinent  narrative,  a  splendid  vindication  of 
the  policy  so  prophetically  outlined  by  General 
Schofield  in  his  late  autobiography  and  so 
strongly  put  before  Ambassador  Hay  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  English  merchants.  We  give  below  the 
base  outline  of  thin  most  interesting  and  signifi 
cant  oration. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States  has  reached 
a  new  and  strange  stage  in  its  development 
Most  unexpectedly  the  people  of  thin  country  find 
themselves  confronted  with  the  question  whether* 
the  Republic  shall  take  under  its  special  care 
and  oversight  the  West  India  Islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
the  Pacific,  and  guide  and  help  them  until  these 
island  peoples  reach  a  point  of  development 
where  they  can  establish  and  maintain  for  them¬ 
selves  free  governments,  modeled  after  that  of 
the  Republic.  Five  years  ago  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  have  received  little  encourage 
ment  and  if  submitted  to  popular  vote  would 
probably  have  been  rejected  by  an  over-whelm 
ing  majority;  while  to  day  the  matter  is  seri¬ 
ously  considered,  is  undergoing  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  appar¬ 
ently  largely  in  favor  of  accepting  the  new  and 
strange  responsibilities  and  duties  thus  pre¬ 
sented.  Among  the  reasons  why  we  should  do 
this,  may  be  mentioned  briefly,  the  following: 

First:  There  is  urgent  need  of  it.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  Spain  has  exercised 
control  over  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  over  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the 
Pacific,  having  apparently  but  one  purpose  in 
her  rule ;  viz.,  to  get  the  largest  possible  revenue 
from  her  possessions  Very  little  has  been  done 
either  for  improving  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  islands,  or  advancing  the  civilization  of  the 
people.  For  the  most  part  the  millions  who 
inhabit  these  islands  are  ignorant,  superstitious, 
lacRing  in  intelligence,  industry,  thrift  and  en¬ 
terprise.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  United 
States,  the  area  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
might  be  greatly  extended,  and  many  millions 
of  people  be  lifted  eventually  to  a  high  plane  of 
Christian  civilization.  Nowhere  perhaps  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  is  humanitarian  call  for  help 
more  urgent  than  that  which  comes  up  from 
these  islands  of  the  sea. 

Second  :  The  United  States  is  able  to  render 
the  kind  of  help  needed.  (1)  She  has  the 
physical  resources.  Occupying  the  central  and 
richest  part  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
stretching  three  thousand  miles  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  with  boundless  resources,  she  is  able  to 
reach  out  her  hands  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ocean 
Isles  whatever  they  may  need  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
tection,  counsel  and  oversight  during  the  period 
of  their  immaturity,  until  they  shall  reach  the 
point  of  self-government.  (2)  The  cosmopolitan 


character  of  her  population,  with  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  basis,  and  its  constituents  drawn  from 
every  nation  under  the  sun,  especially  qualifies 
the  Republic  to  take  under  its  protecting  care 
these  new  peoples  of  many  varieties,  appealing 
to  it  for  help.  To  throw  its  fostering  care  over 
Cubans,  Hawaiians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippic.es,  is  only  an  extension  of  what  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  do  for  the  millions  of  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations  that  have  flocked  to  ita 
shores  and  found  here  a  home  under  the  flag- 
The  method  is  a  little  different,  but  the  great 
purpose  is  the  same.  (3)  The  Providential  train¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  this  country  especially  fit 
them  for  this  enlarged  sphere  of  activity.  From 
the  beginning  they  have  been  called  to  enter 
upon  new  and  strange  duties,  involving  courage 
and  energy  of  unwonted  degree,  and  in  each 
case  the  people  have  proven  adequate  to  the 
demands.  The  period  of  exploration  and  dis¬ 
covery  called  for  men  of  heroic  mould,  and  they 
responded,  until  every  mountain  and  valley  was 
laid  bare  and  all  the  vast  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  uncovered.  The  period  of  colonization 
beginning  with  the  landing  of  a  few  bold  mari¬ 
ners,  adventurers  and  fugitives  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  at  Jamestown,  Plymouth,  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  continuing  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  until  the  vast  wilderness  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  Christian  Commonwealths,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  hardihood,  intel¬ 
ligence,  self-control,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
human  history.  The  Revolution  that  overturned 
the  kingly  power  and  by  a  Seven  Years’  War, 
under  the  magnificent  Itadership  of  George 
Washington,  establishing  a  new  nation  of  free 
men,  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  chaptms 
of  the  history  of  liberty,  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
call  for  volunteers  to  fight  in  defense  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Union  called  into  being  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  whose  achievements  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Union  on  a 
perptual  basis,  with  slavery  eliminated.  Surely 
the  seventy  five  millions  of  people  in  this  Re¬ 
public  to-day,  with  such  a  history  behind  them, 
can  enter  upon  these  new  duties  with  a  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  will  be  adequate  for  their  dis¬ 
charge.  Greater  things  than  these  have  our 
ancestors  done.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  fol¬ 
low  in  their  footsteps  ?  (4)  Our  institutions, 
our  public  school  system,  universal  suffrage, 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  prepare  us  as  a 
people,  as  no  other  people  perhaps  in  the  world 
is  prepared,  to  assume  the  protectorate  over  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results  for  their  inhabitants. 
Enjoying  the  blessings  of  freedom  ourselves  to 
su2h  an  unusual  degree,  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  seek  to  extend  them  to 
others.  We  cannot  be  suspected  of  mercenary 
purpose,  of  greed  of  gold,  or  desire  of  territory. 
It  is  a  mission  of  humanity  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  a  humanitarian  nation  has  been 
Providentially  prepared. 

Third:  A  third  reason  which  maybe  urged 
why  the  United  States  should  enter  upon  this 
new  policy  is,  that  by  so  doing,  it  will  not  only 
extend  the  zone  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  introduce  a  new  policy  into  old  world  poll 
tics,  but  it  will  immensely  hasten  its  own  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  nation  of  liberty-loving  people,  and 
prepare  it  still  further  to  take  that  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  which  the 
Providence  of  God  seems  clearly  calling  it. 


Arthur  E.  Boetwick,  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  announces 
that  they  have  opened  a  tenth  branch  at  215 
Blast  Thirty-fourth  street.  The  library  occupies 
the  three  upper  floors  of  a  former  private  resi¬ 
dence  that  has  been  altered  to  suit  its  purposes. 
On  the  main  floor  is  a  well  selected  library  of 
about  4,000  volumes,  which  is  operated  on  the 
open  shelf  system.  In  the  rear  are  reading  tables 
and  on  the  second  floor  is  a  small  reference 
library  and  a  reading  room  furnished  with  all 
the  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  third  floor 
includes  the  cloak  room  for  the  library  staff, 
rooms  for  janitor’s  use,  etc. 
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COMMENCEMENT  AT  ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

The  brightest  of  June  days  smiled  on  the 
young  lady  graduates  at  ths  forty-third  Com¬ 
mencement.  The  College  has  never  done  a  bet¬ 
ter  year's  work;  its  high  standard  has  gone  atill 
higher.  The  Rev.  Louis  F.  Ruf  of  Watkins, 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  before  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  May  29th.  The 
Baccalaureate  by  Rev.  Q.  Parsons  Nichols, 
D  D,  of  Binghamton,  was  preached  in  Park 
Church  to  a  great  audience,  and  was  pro 
nounced  one  of  the  beet  sermons  ever  preached 
in  Elmira,  and  remarkably  adated  to  the  occasion. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  President’s  recep¬ 
tion  showed  the  new  interest  of  the  city  in  the 
College.  The  Class  Day  exercises  presented  the 
young  ladies  at  their  best;  and  mingled  health¬ 
iest  and  heartiest  fun  with  a  sober  earnestness 
at  the  outlook  into  real  life.  The  day  wea  per¬ 
fect  and  the  Soldier’s  Home  Band  furnished 
delightful  music.  Among  other  parts,  all  well 
rendered,  was  a  short  story  by  Miss  Louise 
Gibbs,  which  is  not  often  excelled  in  the  best 
magaxines,  and  an  oration  by  Miss  Bertha 
Louisa  Sutherland  which  deserved  great  praise. 
And  the  rhymes  of  Miss  Harriet  MacLachlan 
while  she  distributed  the  gifts  were  enlivening 
to  a  degree.  As  for  the  banquets,  the  society 
exercises,  and  the  Alumnse  dinner,  these  were 
not  for  male  eyes.  The  exercises  of  the  School 
of  Music  were  much  enjoyed. 

If  anything  could  have  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  old  time  essays  of  the  graduates,  the  ora¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  McPherson  of  Chicago  must  have 
done  it.  Very  few  men,  however,  attend  Com 
mencements  under  the  new  plan.  His  address 
was  on  “Horizons,”  and  we  mean  no  flattery 
when  we  say  it  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever 
heard  on  any  similar  occasion.  It  was  elevated, 
strung  and  inspiring.  The  horizon  gives  the 
ture  centre  of  vision,  and  brings  out  the  truth, 
dividing  between  .^he  past  and  future,  and  is 
the  standard  for  conservatism  and  progress. 

President  MacKenzie  addressed  fltting  words 
to  his  flrst  graduating  class  and  sent  them  forth 
with  a  “good-bye”  and  “adieu”  and  “fare¬ 
well”  in  their  fullset  meaning.  The  graduates 
were:  Bachelor  of  Arts  —  Julia  May  Davis, 
Louise  Gibbs,  Stella  Lee  Halsey,  Harriet  Nina 
Kellogg,  Annie  Bartlett  Peck,  Ida  May  Spencer, 
Bertha  Louisa  Sutherland,  Augusta  Bacbleder 
Taintor,  Louisa  Van  Duzer.  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence— Trippie  Beale  Brown,  Harriet  Bernice 
MacLachlan,  Maude  Evelyn  Talbot.  The  honor 
of  “Cum  Laude”  was  given  to  Mies  Louise 
Gibbs  and  Mias  Bertha  Sutherland.  The  prize 
for  the  best  English  essay  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Katherine  Buchanan,  and  the  Freshman  prizes 
of  one  hundred  dollars  eqch  to  Misses  Harriet 
Marsh,  Mias  Dora  Helen  Moody,  Mias  Mary 
Sackett,  Mies  Miriam  Newell  and  Mias  Lida 
Vaabinder. 

The  other  classes  are  nearly  double  the  size  of 
this,  and  the  enrolment  for  the  next  year  is 
already  larger  than  the  outgoing  class.  The 
friends  of  ex-President  Cowles  and  Professor 
Ford  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  they  have 
been  able  to  do  the  full  work  of  their  classes 
during  the  year. 

Both  the  Trustees  and  the  Synod’s  Committee 
feel  greatly  encouraged  at  the  outlook,  provided 
that  the  friends  of  the  College  shall  give  the 
few  thousands  still  needed  to  complete  the  one 
hundred  thousand  dollar  endowment  which  must 
be  raised  by  July  flrst.  With  this,  the  College 
should  easily  pay  its  own  way.  President  Mac¬ 
Kenzie  haa  worked  indefatigably  for  the  College 
during  the  year,  and  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if 
the  effort  shall  not  aucoeed,  and  the  College  be 


fllled  also  with  atudents.  The  Faculty  will 
remain  the  same  another  year,  which  insures 
success  in  its  interior  work.  We  trust  that 
some  readers  of  this  article  who  have  been 
thinkins  of  aiding  the  endowment  of  the  College 
will  immedately  send  their  thousands  or  even 
hundreds  to  President  MacKenzie  and  thus 
relieve  bis  anxiety,  and  bless  the  Synod’s 
Colllege.  Whkklxb. 


HOW  TO  COME. 

Early  in  our  Civil  War,  as  agent  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bible  Society,  I  visited  the  navy  yard  and 
boarded  the  receiving  skip  Vermont.  I  found 
it  crowded  with  blue  jackets,  many  of  them 
boys  recently  from  home,  and  in  their  rude 
transition  to  the  hard  life  of  a  sailor,  very  home¬ 
sick.  By  the  permission  of  the  Captain,  1  es¬ 
tablished  a  prayer-meeting  on  the  gun  deck, 
which  I  believe  is  continued  to  this  day.  At 
the  close  of  one  of  these  meetings  I  noticed  a 
flne  looking  sailor,  apparently  drawing  towards 
me  in  a  timid  way,  and  at  once  took  him  by  the 
hand.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  in¬ 
quired  into  his  history.  He  told  me  that  he  bad 
run  away  from  his  home  in  England  to  go  to 
sea.  After  some  years  he  found  himself  in  an 
English  port  and  resolved  to  revisit  his  home. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  old  home,  on  - 

Terrace  in  London,  entered  the  grounds  and  saw 
his  sisters  sitting  at  the  parlor  window,  and 
then,  looking  down  upon  his  coarse  sailor’s  rig, 
he  felt  so  ashamed  of  himself  that  he  turned  and 
went  to  sea  again  without  going  in. 

“Why,  my  dear  boy,”  I  said,  “they  would 
have  received  you  with  open  arms.” 

“I  know  it,”  be  replied,  “and  if  I  ever  And 
myself  there  again  I  will  go  in.” 

Many  a  man,  tossed  on  the  rough  sea  of  a  sin¬ 
ful  life  haa  this  homesick  feeling.  He  has  a 
vision  of  Christian  experience  as  a  home  and 
longs  to  enter  it— perhaps  comes  up  to  its  very 
borders,  and  then  looking  back  upon  his  sinful 
life  feels  that  whatever  it  is  for  others,  it  is 
no  place  for  him  and  turns  away. 

It  was  a  weighty  saying  of  Luther,  that 
nothing  brings  us  near  to  Christ  but  sin.  The 
rough  garb  and  bronzed  cheek  of  that  sailor,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  him  unwelcome  to  the  paternal 
home,  would  have  touched  the  hearts  of  mother 
and  sisters  and  the  dour  would  have  opened 
more  widely  to  him  than  if  he  had  come  stylishly 
dressed  and  with  a  prosperous  air.  So  we  must 
come  to  Christ  just  as  we  are,  and  the  greater 
our  sins,  the  greater  will  be  the  joy  in  heaven 
as  we  enter  the  open  door. 

Benjamin  F,  Millard. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  ABBIT. 

An  editorial  in  the  last  Medical  Record  com¬ 
menting  on  the  conflicting  reports  as  to  the 
actual  phsyical  conditions  prevailing  in  our 
various  camps,  speaks  of  the  many  dangers  when 
large  bodies  of  troops  are  brought  together,  and 
urges  that  no  troubls  or  expense  be  spared  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  care  and  precautions  that 
it  may  “not  be  said  at  the  close  of  the  war  that 
more  men  succumbed  to  bacilli,  which  might 
have  been  guarded  against,  than  to  the  enemy’s 
bullets,”  closes  with  these  reassuring  words, 
which  coming  from  such  a  source  may  comfort 
some  anxious  hearts : 

“There  have  undoubtedly  been  hardships 
which  foresight  might  have  averted  and  others 
which  were  unavoidable;  but  that  sickness,  the 
result  of  negligence,  has  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent  cannot  be  claimed,  if  we  are  to  accept 
ofiBcial  reports.  Colonel  Pope,  chief  surgeon  of 
the  flfth  army  corps,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
the  sick  list  embraces  but  two  per  cent,  while 
the  normal  army  rate  in  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.  If  these  flgures  hold  good  for  the  whole 
army,  it  is  indeed  a  surprising  and  moat  satis¬ 
factory  condition,  and  one  which  we  may  hope 
will  continue  to  prevail.” 


THE  PARTITION  OF  A  WORLD! 

In  face  of  the  great  motive,  of  disinterested 
love  of  humanity,  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  nation  in  its  descent  upon  Cuba, 
Lord  Salisbury’s  recent  speech  in  London  at  the 
Primrose  League  is  moat  signiflcant. 

It  has  in  it  a  dark  picture  of  future  strife, 
bloodshed  and  eelflah  rivalry  for  aggrandisement 
How  far  away  from  the  law  of  Christ  is  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  modern  Statesman  as  he  parti, 
tions  the  map  of  the  world  among  “His  Majesty, 
Myself,  ”  and  such  others  as  will  havs  a  slice 
whether  or  not. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  idea  is  that  you  may  roughly 
div  de  the  nations  of  the  world  as  the  living 
and  the  dying.  On  the  one  side  you  have  the 
great  countries  growing  in  poser,  enormous 
power,  every  year,  and  in  wealth,  dominion  and 
the  perfection  of  their  organization.  Railways 
have  given  them  the  power  to  concentrate  armies; 
science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  armies 
weapons  ever  growing  in  the  efficacy  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  adding  to  the  power — fear¬ 
fully  to  the  power— of  those  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  using  them. 

By  the  aide  of  these  splendid  organizations, 
and  which  present  rival  claims  that  the  future 
may  only  be  able  by  a  bloody  arbitrament  to 
adjust,  there  are  a  number  of  communities  which 
can  only  be  described  an  dying.  They  are 
mainly  communities  that  are  not  Christian,  but 
with  regret  he  adds,  that  is  not  exclusively  the 
case.  In  these  States  decay  is  advancing  almost 
an  fast  as  concentration  and  increasing  power  are 
advancing  in  the  living  nations  that  stand  oppo¬ 
site  them.  In  them  misgovernment  is  not  only 
not  cured,  but  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

The  administration,  the  society  is  a  maan  of 
corruption,  so  that  there  in  no  Arm  ground  on 
which  any  hope  of  reform  could  be  based,  and 
they  present  a  terrible  picture  in  the  eyes  of  all 
nations,  and  appeal  to  their  feelings,  as  well  as 
to  their  interests,  calling  upon  them  to  bring 
forward  a  remedy.  He  disclaims  any  attempt 
at  prophecy  for  the  length  of  time  ihin  sort  of 
thing  is  likely  to  go  on.  His  words  profess  no 
great  faith  in  anything  but  self  interest  as  a 
controlling  factor  in  the  conduct  of  nations. 
Then  he  sums  up  his  thought  in  no  very  pleasing 
prospect  for  the  future  in  these  words: 

“All  1  can  indicate  is  that  that  process  is  pro¬ 
ceeding,  that  the  weak  States  are  becoming 
weaker,  and  the  strong  States  are  becoming 
stronger.  It  needs  me  to  enter  into  no  detail, 
and  to  attempt  no  specialty  of  prophecy  to  point 
out  to  you  what  the  inevitable  result  of  that 
combined  process  must  be.  For  one  reason  or 
for  another— from  the  necessities  of  politics  or 
under  the  pretense  of  philanthropy— for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  the  living  nations  will  gradually 
encroach  on  the  territory  of  the  dying,  and  the 
seeds  and  causes  of  conflict  among  civilized 
nations  will  speedily  appear.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  nation  of  the 
living  nations  will  be  allowed  to  have  the  proflta- 
ble  monopoly  of  curing  or  cutting  up  these  un¬ 
fortunate  patients,  and  the  controversy  as  to 
who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so,  and 
in  what  manner  he  shall  do  it — these  things 
may  introduce  causes  of  fatal  differences  between 
the  great  nations  whose  armies  stand  opposite 
threatening  each  other.  These  are  the  dangers, 
I  think,  which  threaten  us  in  the  period  that  is 
coming  on.  It  is  a  period  which  will  tax  our 
resolution,  our  tenacity,  and  imperial  inatincts 
to  the  utmost  Undoubtedly  we  shall  not  allow 
England  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  any  re¬ 
arrangement  that  may  take  place.  On  the  other 
band,  we  shall  not  be  jealous  if  desolation  and 
sterility  is  removed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
rival  in  regions  to  which  our  arms  cannot 
extend.” 
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KULLEN. 

“Kullen,  the  ontermoet  northweet  point  of 
Skonei"  This  little  phrase  in  the  guide  book 
of  the  Swedish  Tourist  Union,  appealed  strongly 
to  our  imagination,  as  one  day  in  late  August, 
last  summer,  we  tasted  our  tint  breath  of  pure 
Scandinavian  air,  in  Helsingborg.  Then  was 
something  poetic  in  the  words,  a  suggestion  of 
that  tinality  which  the  mind  is  ever  cnving. 
Then  wen  three  of  us,  a  family  wheeling  party 
We  bad  just  crossed  the  Sound,  and  wen  njoic 
ing  in  the  wheelman’s  sense  of  freedom.  Books 
were  packed  in  Berlin  and  the  murky  sky  of 
that  imperial,  bureaucratic  city  was  but  a  mem¬ 
ory.  A  free  excunion  to  the  Stockholm  Expo¬ 
sition  would  scarce  have  tempted  us :  our  faces 
wen  set  toward  the  country.  We  wen  inde¬ 
pendent  of  nilways,  could  loiter  or  move  on  at 
will.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  atmosphen  brac¬ 
ing  ;  all  was  new  and  novel ;  we  were  eager, 
elate.  So  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  great 
tower  of  K^nan  and  surveyed  our  route  along 
the  coast.  Then  lay  the  promontory,  away  to 
the  northward,  jotting  out  into  the  Kattegat. 
To  the  west,  the  low  coast  of  Zealand ;  opposite, 
the  fortress  Kronborg,  and  Marienlyat  where 
Hamlet  lies  (?) ;  at  out  feet,  stretching  away  to 
north  and  south,  the  Sound  alive  with  sails; 
round  about  us,  the  woodland,  the  harvest 
fields,  the  wind-mills  and  castles  of  Sweden. 
Having  feasted  our  eyes  and  souls  upon  this 
panonma,  which  includes  part  of  two  kingdoms 
and  a  sea  whose  shipping  in  more  impressive 
than  that  of  the  English  Channel  itself,  we 
descend  the  winding  stairs  of  the  keep.  We 
peep  into  dank  chambers  whose  gloom  seems 
the  more  oppressive  in  contrast  to  the  generous 
nature  without,  and  breathe  more  freely  when 
we  are  once  more  in  the  fresh  air. 

At  the  book  store,  where  we  atop  to  purchase 
a  bicycle  map,  our  attention  is  caught  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Jeff er ton.  On  an  illuxiinated 
cardboard  are  printed  in  Swedish,  the  ten  ”Life- 
Rules  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  ”  The  first,  “Never 
put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.” 

Our  esteemed  compatriot  evidently  meant  that 
for  us.  So  we  pack  up,  pump  up,  oil  up,  put 
our  six-year  old  on  the  baby  seat  and  are  off. 
Bic)cies  are  no  curiosity  in  Sweden.  Even 
American  wheels  abound.  But  a  youngster  on 
her  father’s  wheel  is  a  novelty ;  all  turn  the 
head  and  exclaim:  “What  nextl”  However,  it 
recks  us  nought  of  public  opinion  so  long  as 
there  is  not,  as  in  Berlin,  a  police  regulation 
forbidding. 

Ws  are  noon  in  harvest  fields,  where  groups  of 
peasant  women  are  following  the  reaper,  binding 
and  loading.  Picturesque,  yes,  but  would  be 
more  so  in  costume,  like  the  women  of  Spreewald 
or  Marken.  Sad  that  civilisation  should  drive 
away  the  birds  and  costumes  I  A  half  hour’s 
ride  and  Sofiero,  a  handsome  summer  villa,  in 
the  Holland-Bomanesque  style,  looms  up,  tower¬ 
ing  high  above  a  splendid  forest— a  castle  by 
the  sea  where  liven  a  real  queen.  ’Tin  not  so 
bad  to  be  a  queen  after  all  I  True,  propriety 
would  forbid  the  royal  family  taking  a  wheeling 
outing  a  youthful  princess  on  His  Majesty’s 
wheel,  with  blackberry  luncheons  by  the  way- 
side,  fruit  pilferings  and  other  jolly  outlawries— 
but  a  castle  by  the  sea  I  We  roll  on  over  good 
roads,  past  lonely  cottages,  through  village  and 
field,  and  finally  turn  in  at  one  of  the  more 
pretentious  homes  for  a  glass  of  milk.  There 
is  the  usual  court  yard,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  with  buildings.  The  family  cat  is  sunning 
itself  on  the  door  step ;  a  sheep  is  drinking  at 
the  pump ;  through  an  open  door,  one  may  see 
the  stalls  whers  ths  cattle  stand  in  winter. 
Close  quarters  these,  man  and  beast  under  one 
roof  I  but  all  is  clean,  orderly,  comfortable.  The 
orchard,  hedge-enclosed,  dispenses  generous 
shade,  the  fiower-beds  are  carefully  tended,  the 
walk  to  the  arbor  free  from  weeds:  we  shall  get 
good  milk  here.  A  pleasant  faced  woman  an¬ 


swers  our  first  question :  “Do  you  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  ?”  with,  “Ein  Bischen;”  our  next, 
“Sprechen  Bie  Deutsch ?”  with,  “A  leetle.” 
A  very  little  we  find,  but  sufficient.  We  are 
ushered  in  and  made  welcome.  The  milk  is 
good,  the  plums,  taken  from  a  large  basket  be¬ 
side  the  sunning  cat  are  better,  and  best  of  all 
is  a  good  Kodak  view  which  includes  our 
hostess. 

We  move  on,  up  grade.  A  wheelman  appears, 
riding  hard,  and  bearing  to  the  left.  It  looks 
for  a  moment  like  a  collision,  but  he  finally 
bears  to  the  right,  and  as  he  flies  past  us, 
shouts:  “Til  venetre  I”  What  does  that  mean  I 
We  summon  all  our  linguistic  powers  and  decide 
that  the  fellow  purposed  to  say:  “Keep  to  the 
left  I”  Why  not  say  so  in  plain  English  I  A 
ridiculous  custom  anyway.  We  record  an  inward 
protest,  but  decide  that  safety  requires  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  Swedish  gaucherie  and  thereafter 
ride  “til  venetre.  ” 

We  stop  at  a  blacksmith-shop  to  inquire  the 
way.  We  have  been  conning  our  little  guide¬ 
book  phrase  and  are  rather  priding  ourself  upon 
it.  It  has  a  good  ring,  and  seems,  in  some  way, 
an  advance  upon  “til  venetre.”  Imagine  our 
mortification,  when  after  our  Meisterschaftian 
effort,  we  heard  in  perfectly  good  English: 
“Keep  the  straight  road  to  the  church,  then 
turn  to  the  left  You  can’t  miss  it”  We  have 
no  objections  to  English,  indeed  believe  in  it 
as  the  universal  speech,  a  thousand’years  hence, 
but  it  did  seem  a  trying  fate  which  thus  placed 
a  Swede  who  had  been  in  America  eight  years 
at  the  end  of  our  beautiful  phrase,  fairly  brim 
ming  over,  as  it  was,  with  local  color.  We 
secure  a  photograph  of  the  church  and  never 
look  at  it,  without  thinking  of  the  smithy  where 
we  suffered  our  discomfiture. 

We  are  following  the  bridge-road  and  the  shore 
lice.  We  ride  slowly,  trying  to  drink  it  all  in 
and  store  it  away  for  winter  memories.  Finally 
the  sun  dips  low  toward  Zealand.  As  we  pass 
Kulla  Quccaratorp,  a  moated  castle,  our  wheels 
just  cut  the  longest  shadows  cast  by  the  high 
hedge  which  encloses  its  gardens.  A  little  later, 
the  sun  kieses  Zealand,  and  as  we  look  back,  the 
tower  alone  is  illuminated.  Then  even  tide;  the 
last  harvester  has  left  the  field,  the  last  creaking 
load  has  entered  the  wide  barn-doors;  the  long 
arms  of  the  wind-mill  rest,  as  do  the  very  leaves 
of  the  tree:  nature  sleeps.  We  rest  that  night 
at  an  Inc  in  Hdgan&s,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
cycler  in  good  beds.  The  beds  of  Sweden  are, 
in  general,  better  than  those  of  Germany— they 
couldn’t  be  worse  I  In  the  morning,  we  are 
awakened  by  the  cooing  of  doves  in  ths  court¬ 
yard  and  the  murmur  of  many  voices.  A  glance 
from  our  window  reveals  the  fact  that  the  peas¬ 
ants  have  gathered  for  market  day,  have  set  up 
their  canvas  covered  booths  and  are  already 
doing  a  lively  business.  We  hurry  below  to 
enjoy  the  scene.  A  market  in  a  foreign  land  is 
always  interesting^  and  picturesque,  but  in  one 
respect  disappointing- there  are  no  pretty  fiower- 
girls.  We  only  remember  one  exception,  and 
that  away  down  in  sunny  Italy  among  the  Wal 
densiacs.  The  memory  of  those  sweet- faced, 
demure  Protestants,  with  their  pretty  nosegays 
has  ever  been  refreshing.  Here  there  aren’t 
even  fiowers,  but  there  are  good  fat  plums  and 
“Knackebrod  I”  They  call  it  bread:  it  isn’t. 
Bread  is  made  in  loaves;  this  in  fiat  disks,  a 
foot  in  diameter,  bard  and  brittle.  But  it  can 
be  eaten :  we’ve  seen  it  done. 

We  are  tempted  to  stay  and  study  types,  but 
Kullen  is  near ;  the  wind  is  with  us,  and  in  an 
hour  we  may  be  in  Mffile.  So  to  Mdlle  we 
wheel,  purposing  to  stay  but  a  few  hours — and 
remain  a  week,  the  guests  of  good  Frau  Jonson. 
One  can’t  get  away  from  the  place.  True,  ’tis 
but  a  fisherman’s  village;  its  houses  are 
thatched-roofed  cottages;  its  people  simple  fish- 
erfolk.  The  streets  are  mere  lanes,  crooked  be¬ 
cause  the  rocks  on  which  the  houses  are  placed 


were  scattered  by  nature,  not  lined  by  man. 
This  is  the  heauty  of  the  place,  man  has  not 
spoiled  it.  It  is  a  bathing  resort  without  board 
walks  and  dog- carte.  There  are  no  “Rules  for 
Bathers.”  One  takes  his  plunge  in  nature’s 
own  robes.  The  spot  is  as  yet  undiscovered, 
save  by  a  few  hundreds  of  Danes  and  Swedes. 
Once  discovered,  its  charm  will  be  lost.  How 
incongruous  a  railroad  with  excursions,  in  a 
place  where  peasants  dance  in  clearings  at 
night  I  Imagine  the  scene.  'lime,  late  evening. 
A  little  hunch  backed  fiddler,  the  village  musi¬ 
cian,  perched  on  a  huge  boulder,  in  the  centre  of 
the  clearing.  Before  him  a  bare  spot,  called 
“Skalle  Bakke,  ”  filled  with  merry  dancers. 

No  spirits  are  sold  in  Kullen  Our  German 
friend  has  just  been  telling  us  this  as  we  aie 
taking  a  walk  to  the  light- house,  when  lol  on  a 
sign- board  at  the  gate  of  a  cottage,  we  read: 
“Rum  for  Gastel”  That  looks  bad,  and  we  tell 
him  that  he  is  under  suspicion.  But  “Rum  for 
Gaste”  is  Swedish  for  “Rooms  for  Guests.” 

Typesabound:  Karlsen  is  one.  “The  Viking,” 
we  call  him,  and  he  looks  it  every  inch.  Karl¬ 
sen  has  sailed  the  seas  for  long  years  in  English 
merchantmen,  has  been  in  South  America, 
India,  China,  everywhere.  He  has  a  swarthy 
complexion,  a  long,  gray  beard,  a  stalwart 
form.  Forehead  high  and  noble;  nose  aquiline; 
mouth  big;  chin  strong;  bearing  quiet.  All 
in  all,  just  the  kind  of  a  man  to  trust  one’s  life 
to  in  a  storm.  But  he’s  in  harbor  now,  boat 
man-guide  to  Kullen’s  rocks.  We  saw  these 
wonderful  rocks  from  his  boat,  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow ;  the  gloom  of  the  deep  recesses ; 
the  delicacy  of  forms  chiselled  by  nature’s  own 
deft  hand ;  the  massiveness  of  the  overhanging 
rocks.  Now  one’s  boat  glides  into  “King 
Oscar’s  Portal,”  now  past  “Josephine’s  De¬ 
light,”  and  the  “Seven  Sunbeams”  to  enter  a 
channel  so  shallow  that  the  long  arms  of  the 
“Water  Men”  beneath  seem  about  to  grasp  the 
maidens  in  our  boat.  There  is  no  real  danger 
as  the  “Water  Men”  are  only  sea  weeds.  We 
round  cape  after  cape,  Karlsen  naming  them, 
pointing  out  the  “Lion,”  the  “Water-Wheel,” 
and  other  resemblances  which  exist  only  in  his 
sailor  imagination,  and  finally,  sweeping  pint 
the  Viking's  Chute — Palnataka — legend  has  it 
that  a  Norse  hero,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
used  to  practice  on  skees  here ;  we  round 
“Light-House  Cape,”  and  reach  Mdlle,  having 
been  three  hours  on  the  water. 

We  eat  chatting  at  luncheon  one  day — Dane 
talking  Danish,  Swede  talking  Swedish,  each 
understanding  the  other  perfectly,  neither  being 
able  to  speak  the  other’s  language — when  we 
heard  a  dinner-bell  rung  loud  and  long  through 
all  the  streets.  It  was  the  town-crier,  who  in 
Mdlle,  doesn’t  cry,  but  ring.  The  annual  boat- 
launching  was  about  to  take  place.  ’Twss  the 
beginning  of  the  herring  season  and  Mdlle’e 
seven  boats  were  about  to  be  sent  to  sea.  They 
lay  now  high  on  shore  and  the  bell  was  summon¬ 
ing  the  whole  male  population  for  a  heave  and  a 
pull.  The  lads  are  first  on  hand,  then  the 
fathers.  A  long  rope  is  attached  to  a  boat; 
blocks  of  wood  are  laid  for  rollers ;  thirty  pairs 
of  strong  shoulders  are  pressed  hard  against  the 
ribs  of  the  boat,  a  hundred  tiny  and  stalwart 
forme  bend  for  a  rope-pull.  Many  efforts  are 
necessary  to  lift  the  boat  from  its  winter  socket, 
but  once  started,  there  is  great  excitement, 
every  one  shouting  and  running  till  it  plunges 
down  the  chute — not  too  swiftly,  however,  for  a 
score  of  buys  to  jump  on  board  for  a  free  ride,  a 
reward  for  hard  pulling.  ’Tis  fun  for  every  one 
and  to  us  a  delightful  suggestion  of  a  real  social¬ 
ism,  founded  on  community  of  goods  and  inter¬ 
ests.  Good  nature  prevails  and  when  the  boats 
are  all  afioat,  an  old  tar  hands  round  some¬ 
thing  which  looks  suspiciously  like  the  beverage 
prohibited  by  the  Baron  of  Krapperup. 

There  is  a  charming  simplicity  about  the  life 
of  the  place.  One  wanders  at  evening  through 
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the  village,  past  neat  door-yarda  where  grand- 
dames  are  spinning;  where  house- wives  are 
hanging  dried  fish  on  long  lines  for  winter  con¬ 
sumption  ;  wh^re  groups  of  women  and  children 
are  waiting  with  pails  and  pitchers  for  the  town 
mi.k-man.  One  lies  on  the  rocks  and  watches 
the  sunset,  while  steamers  and  sailing  vessels 
glide  by,  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  or 
through  the  Skagerak  to  Southern  seas.  And 
thus  wandering  and  watching,  one  feels  that  if 
true  happiness  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  is 
in  nature’s  lovely  retreats  among  a  simple  folk. 

“Herrlichl”  was  the  usual  exclamation  of  our 
German  friend,  ae  he  filled  his  big  chest  with 
the  pure  mountain  air,  and  looked  at  us  with 
an  expression  which  meant:  “Aren’t  you  glad 
you  found  this  place  T”  “Herrlichl”  we  too  ex 
claim,  as  one  fine  morning  we  survey  the  land¬ 
scape  from  the  summit  of  High  Kulleo.  The 
whole  promontory  lies  before  us,  a  great  triangu 
lar  rock,  ten  miles  long,  its  angles  marked  by 
the  light-house,  the  church  tower  at  Jonstorp 
and  the  castle-tower  at  Krapperup.  We  lie  upon 
a  bed  of  loveliest  heather,  all  in  bloom,  and 
watch  for  the  coming  of  President  Faure’s  men- 
of-war,  homeward  bound  from  the  festivities  in 
St.  Petersburgb.  We  have  beard  the  cannon  at 
Kronborg  and  know  they  are  coming  The 
youngsters  climb  down  the  rocks  to  find  blue 
berries  and  wildflowers  on  the  sheltered  side. 
’Tis  child’s  wonderland.  The  boulder-strewn 
beach  of  Skelderviken  below  is  the  home  of  the 
mermaids;  northern  gnomes  inhabit  the  caves 
of  the  cliffs;  mountain  sprites  dwell  on  the 
shores  of  the  little  lakes  which  dot  the  high 
valleys.  And  then — the  light-house  and  the 
deer  1  I  must  say  a  word  about  our  deer.  One 
day,  sauntering  through  the  woods  away  up  on 
the  mountain,  we  spied  a  fawn,  a  goodly  sized 
one,  but  a  few  rods  away.  Standing  on  three 
legs,  its  black  nose  buried  deep  in  its  side,  it 
was  performing  its  morning  ablutions.  Our  six- 
year-old  began  a  courtship.  Step  by  step,  noise¬ 
lessly,  she  draws  near,  while  we  all  watch  with 
bated  breath.  The  fawn  lifts  its  head,  sees 
Curly  Locke  coming,  and  begins  to  coquette. 
It  is  a  plain  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Ten  feet, 
five  feet,  three  feet,  then  bctb  stand  perfectly 
still  and  look  at  each  other.  Lovers  are  often  a 
bit  afraid  of  each  other — these  are.  Finally,  a 
tiny  white  band  is  extended ;  a  tiny  black  noee 
comes  to  meet  it,  but — was  it  the  cracking  of  a 
twig  or  a  native  distrust  of  human  kind  f— the 
nose  was  suddenly  withdrawn  and  the  startled 
animal  bounded  away.  But  not  far,  for  it  was 
a  genuine  coquette.  Again  it  turned  to  Curly 
Locks  and  said,  as  plainly  as  actions  could ; 
“I’m  curious  about  you.  Try  it  again  ;  I  like 
it.  ”  She  did,  but  with  like  result  and  the  grace 
ful  creature,  having  finished  its  flirtation,  ran 
off  into  the  woods  to  tell  its  friends  about  it. 

We  lingered  in  Mulle  till  the  last  poisible 
moment,  enjoying  the  society  of  delightful  peo¬ 
ple,  courteous,  social,  intellectual  people,  ad 
mirers  of  American  institutione,  students  of  our 
literature.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  one  of 
them,  a  man  of  culture  and  wide  acquaintanbe, 
say:  “The  finest  type  of  a  gentleman  I  ever  met 
was  an  American.”  From  limited  experience, 

I  should  say  that  our  best  friends  abroad  are 
the  Danes  and  Swedes.  Certain  it  is,  this  little 
group  met  us  with  great  cordiality,  and  when 
we  came  away,  amid  the  waving  of  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  with  many  a  good-bye!  and  au 
revoir,  we  felt,  as  seldom  in  life,  the  strength  of 
the  universal  human  bond.  We  wanted  to  stop 
to  call  upon  Mor  (Mother)  Cilia  in  Arilds  Liige, 
but  could  not.  Even  King  Oscar  knows  Mor 
Cilia.  They  tell  a  story  of  how  he  visited  her 
one  day,  and  walked  the  entire  length  of  the 
village  with  the  old  lady  on  his  arm.  Reaching 
her  door,  she  said  to  him  as  he  bade  her  good¬ 
bye:  “Du,  Oscar,  you’ll  come  again,  won’t 
you  T” 

That  night  we  rest  in  Fredensborg,  thirty 


miles  away  as  the  crow  flies,  and  in  another 
dominion,  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  Store 
Kro,  a  quaint  little  Inn  just  below  the  castle. 
Pleasant  dreams  we  had,  and  many  a  pleasant 
day-dream  since,  of  “Kullen,  the  outermost 
northwest  point  of  Skone.  ” 

Abthdb  S.  Wbioht. 

Or-svauAND,  O. 


MART  HOLMES  SEMINARY. 

Having  been  an  interested  and  an  amazed  spec 
tator  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Mary  Holmes 
Seminary,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  tell  about  it 
to  those  who  cannot  see  for  themselves. 

This  is  a  school  for  colored  girls,  located  at 
West  Point,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Mis 
sissippi,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Board.  Rev,  Dr.  Henry  Nelson  Payne, 
who  was  for  years  the  Field  Agent  of  that 
Board,  is  the  President  and  has  proven  himself 
the  man  for  the  place,  having  won  the  respect 
of  the  whites,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  colored 
people,  and  the  loving  reverence  of  his  pupils. 

A  happier  company  of  young  people  will  seldom 
be  found,  nor  one  more  quiet,  orderly,  or  easily 
controlled.  Their  manners  at  table,  in  the  hails, 
and  at  public  exercises  at  no  time  reminded 
the  observer  that  they  bad  come  from  “little 
cabins  in  the  woods  ”  Their  pretty  though 
simple  dresses,  cut  out  and  made  with  their  own 
hands  under  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  of 
sewing,  wculd  not  a'vaken  the  suspicion  that 
some  of  them  had  never  used  a  needle  till  they 
came  to  the  school.  Iheir  use  of  language  was 
as  free  from  slips  as  we  ordinarily  find  among 
our  own  school  children.  Their  intelligent  atten 
tion  to  the  addresses,  their  quick  perception 
would  have  inspired  any  speaker. 

In  the  parts  they  took  in  the  closing  exercises 
they  acquitted  themselvee  with  great  credit  and 
it  was  delightful  to  see  how  eagerly  and  heartily 
they  responded  to  the  suggestion  of  one  speaker 
that  surely  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 
careful,  patient  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
to  have  secured  such  tine  results.  The  reading 
was  fine,  like  Ezra’s  Levites  of  old,  the  readers 
“gave  the  sense.”  A  white  visitor  present 
woqld  not  believe  that  one  of  the  essays  had 
really  been  written  by  the  reader,  until  she  had 
sought  out  the  President,  when  Dr.  Payne 
assured  her  from  his  own  knowledge  that  it 
was  origical.  She  said,  “Well,  I  wouldn’t  have 
believed  it  possible.” 

The  addresses  of  the  colored  men  present  made 
at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  were  very  touching. 
Their  hearts  were  full  to  overflowing.  The 
beautiful  building  for  their  girls!  The  lovely 
teachers,  so  refined ;  and  as  happy  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  the  girls  had  won  that  day  as  they  were. 
Surely  their  eyes  were  seeing  the  glory  of  the 
Lord.  The  year  of  jubilee  bad  come.  One  of 
them  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  all  the 
ground  the  Seminary  owned  would  be  tilled  with 
buildings,  all  full  of  girls. 

It  is  most  likely  that  next  year  the  number  of 
pupils  will  be  largely  increased.  Will  God’s 
stewards  fill  the  treasury  of  the  Board.  Liberal 
provision  for  such  a  magnificent  opportunity  is 
tbe  truest  economy.  The  one  thing  which  is 
most  needed  now  is  the  money  to  provide  light. 
Tbe  building  is  piped  for  gas  and  also  wired. 
Tbe  city  has  an  electric  light  plant,  that  form  of 
lighting  is  therefore  the  most  available.  Now 
coal  oil  lamps  are  used  and  there  is  a  constant 
fear  of  fire.  Will  not  some  one  authorize  the 
Board  to  introduce  electricity  before  the  next 
year  begins.  Hknry  Bullard. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


“But  wo  must  live  as  much  as  we  can  for 
human  joy,  dwelling  in  sorrow  and  pain  only  so 
far  as  the  consciousnees  may  help  ua  in  striving 
to  remedy  them.” — George  Eliot. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  THE  WESTERN, 

OXrOBD,  OHIO. 

Last  Tuesday  waa  a  high  day  in  the  calendar 
of  The  Western.  Sixteen  young  women  after 
long  years  of  study  bad  reached  the  crown  for 
which  they  have  striven.  Tbe  thorough  and 
extensive  course  required  by  The  Western  waa 
rewarded’jVith  tbe  honors  of  graduation.  Five 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  are  bachelor 
maids.  Let  bachelor  men  beware  I  “Beauty” 
waa  the  fitting  theme  of  tbe  brilliant  Com¬ 
mencement  address  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clark 
Hill,  lately  come  from  Chicago  to  tbe  pastorate 
of  tbe  First  Church,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

On  Monday  tbe  old  girla  gathered  to  their 
Alma  Mater  for  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Work  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  pleasure  in  the  afternoon  was  the  order. 
After  some  hours  of  serious  business  and  after 
lunch  all  enjoyed  heartilyathe  music,  song  and 
addresses.  “Domestic  Science:  a  corner  of  the 
Queen’s  Gardens,”  and  “A  Glance  Backward 
and  Forward  at  The  Western,”  were  two  themes 
given  with  variations  by  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates. 

The  twoi  musical  clubs  of  the  College,  the 
Mozart  land  tbe  Glee  Clubs,  assisted  by  the 
Mendelemhn  String  Quartet,  gave  a  charming 
concert  Monday  evening.  They  also  aided  by 
their  melody  in  the  Sabbath  service  and  at  Com- 
meccement. 

On  Saturday  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Club  opened  the 
week  with  a  dramatic  performance.  “Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream”  must  haveibeen  written  for 
aucb  an  occasion.  It  was  presented  on  the  lawn 
as  the  sun  was  setting.  And  as  the  maidens 
fair  flitted  in  and  out  under  tbe  evergreens 
upon  the  green  turf,  it  seemedj^like  fairyland 
indeed. 

Tbe  Sabbath  crowned  the  week  with  serious 
thoughts.  The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Moorhead 
delivered  tbe  baccalaureate  sermon.  As  he  had 
one  daughter  in  the  graduating  class  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  class  of  1899  he  bad  double  inspira¬ 
tion.  And  tbe  sermon  was  a  treasure  to  be  long 
retained  by  the  audience  which  crowded  the 
chapel,  but  especially  by  the  class  of  1898. 

On  the  preceding  Sabbath,  the  Lord’s  Supper 
waa  observed  with  which  the  year  is  always 
closed.  Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  S.  E.  Wisbard  conducted 
the  service  and  made  it  a  tender  and  impressive 
occasion.  It  was  a  notable  coincidence  that 
when  a  student  in  Lane  Seminary,  be  preached 
in  The  Western,  the  jear  it  was  founded,  a  far 
look  backward.  Now  he  has  a  daughter  in  the 
class  of  1899. 

The  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  tbe 
Board  of  Trustees  by  Hev.  J.  P.  E.  Kumler, 
D.D.,  was  accepted  with  very  sincere  regret. 
The  Doctor  has  presided  over  the  Board  for 
twenty-one  years.  The  office  is  hereditary,  for 
he  succeeded  bis  father  in  it.  Some  other 
Kumler  ought  to  step  forward  to  receive  the 
prophet’s  mantle.  Tbe  Western  owes  much  of 
its  continued  prosperity  to  the  wisdom  and  long 
service  of  such  trustees. 

The  forty  third  annual  catalogue  of  Tbe 
Western  shows  progrees.  It  records  27  vomen 
and  .3  men  in  tbe  Faculty,  143 young  women  stu¬ 
dents,  3  of  them  post  graduates,  and  623 
Alumnte  with  their  post-office  addresses. 

The  beautiful  scenery  of  Oxford  is  one  charm 
of  The  Western.  But  it  is  admirably  equipped 
in  every  way,  having  all  the  modern  conveniences 
for  comfort,  a  library  of  9,000  volumes  for  re¬ 
search,  laboratories  and  every  needful  help  to 
study,  by  tbe  moat  approved  methods.  It  in¬ 
sists  upon  thoroughness  and  maintains  a  high 
standard.  A  wide  range  of  electives  is  offered; 
four  courses  of  lectures  by  specialists  were  given 
last  year  beside  many  side  lectures  by  men  of 
note  as  well  as  concerts,  recitals,  etc. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

A  Hibtobt  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States.  By  James  M  Buckley.  Illus¬ 

trated  ;  in  two  volumes.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

A  work  of  this  character  from  the  hand  of  so 
practiced  and  practical  a  workman  excites  the 
interest  and  the  expectation  of  the  reader.  It 
is  moreover  to  be  said  that  the  task  of  a  writer 
of  such  history  is  not  small  nor  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  abundance  of  material  is  itself 
a  peril  and  an  element  of  failure.  The  writer’s 
deep  concern  in  the  general  history,  his  active 
share  in  many  of  its  details,  his  convictions  and 
opinions,  definite  and  stroug,  and  his  informa¬ 
tion  intimate  and  full,  all  might  mislead  or  en¬ 
tangle  his  pen,  obstruct  the  narrative,  obscure 
the  facts,  plunge  the  reader  into  eddies  and 
whirlpools  of  dispute  with  no  clear  egress,  pro¬ 
voke  discussion  wi  bout  result  and  produce  a 
false  impression  of  the  moral  value  and  serious 
tendency  of  the  movement  in  the  religious 
world  of  American  development  and  life  which 
it  was  his  purpose  truthfully  to  portray. 

Therefore  to  say  at  once  that  Dr.  Buckley  has 
escaped  all  these  perils  and  committed  none  of 
these  offences  is  to  give  him  high  praise,  even 
though  of  a  negative  sort.  And  the  equipment 
of  a  historian  who  makes  none  of  these  mis¬ 
takes.  trips  into  none  of  these  pitfalls,  goes 
serenely  on  his  way,  with  certainty  and  unswerv¬ 
ing  step  to  the  very  end,  is  the  basis  of  the  posi 
tive  excellence  of  his  work,  the  brevity,  purity 
and  completeness  of  his  delineation.  The  aim. 
pie  fact  is  that  a  good  newspaper  editor  is  likely 
to  be  the  beet  writer  of  history.  Take  a  chapter 
out  of  Dr.  Field’s  Old  Spain  and  New  Spain 
and  you  will  find  it  of  more  value  than  a  volume 
of  ordinary  history.  Without  pretending  or  in¬ 
tending  to  do  it,  the  editorial  habit  and  instinct 
crowd  the  essence  of  events  into  short  state 
ments  that  illuminate  and  illustrate  whole  eras 
of  human  struggle.  Here  we  find  the  supreme 
excellence  of  Dr.  Buckley’s  history  of  Meth 
odism.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  solicitude  on 
opening  these  volumes,  a  little  dread  of  detail, 
a  slight  apprehension  of  exuberant  feeling,  a 
fear  o(  superabundant  eulogy.  Thinking  of  all 
that  baa  been  said  of  John  Wesley  and  the  spir¬ 
itual  reformation  of  the  English  church  which 
began  with  him ;  remembering  the  emotional 
and  often  extravagant  rhapsodies  of  early  Meth¬ 
odist  preachers  and  primitive  revivals ;  prepared 
to  receive  and  to  believe  the  forensic  defence  of 
Methodist  polity  and  the  fullest  exposition  of 
its  excellence  and  its  vast  extension,  we  were 
yet  not  quite  willing  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
a  book  that  simply  reproduced  the  old,  old  story. 
It  needed  but  a  few  pages  to  banish  all  our  fears, 
and  soon  we  were  following  our  trained  guide 
with  comfort  and  with  abundant  reward.  He 
writes  Methodist  history  as  if  it  were  an  edi¬ 
torial  of  his  excellent  Methodist  paper. 

One  thing  which  we  especially  feel  after  read¬ 
ing  Dr.  Buckley’s  volumes,  and  are  grateful  for 
in  our  Presbyterian  soul,  is  that  he  does  full 
justice  to  Wesley  without  feeling  bound  to  treat 
the  Methodism  of  one  time  as  only  his  “length¬ 
ened  shadow.’’  This  is  prolonging  a  personality 
to  the  detriment  of  the  man  and  the  institution. 
If  a  church  never  gets  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
man,  no  matter  how  good  and  great,  it  will 
sooner  or  later  deny  Qod.  If  a  man  is  made  to 
cover  the  progress  of  a  church  through  cen- 
turiea,  he  ceases  to  be  human,  or  his  exagger 
ated  proportions  lose  all  semblance  to,  and  fit¬ 
ness  for,  the  human.  The  splendor  of  a  great 
leader  is  that  he  does  not  lead  beyond  his  time ; 
to  enforce  the  Napoleonic  tactics  in  face  of 
gatling  guns  and  emokelesa  piwder,  to  try  Nel 
son’s  methods  on  the  Nile,  in  the  harbor  of  San¬ 
tiago,  is  to  make  ignominious  failure.  It  would 
pussis  John  Calvin  himself  to  hustle  the  “syn¬ 
dics’*  of  New  York  after  bis  manner  at  Geneva. 


Nobody  but  a  blind  man  follows  the  old  paths  of 
heroic  men  as  if  they  were  the  parallels  of  steel 
between  our  modern  cities.  It  is  not  the  his¬ 
torian’s  fault  if  a  movement  has  outgrown  its 
originator,  that  be  does  not  write  his  story  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  otherwise.  Hero- 
worship  is  poor  business  anyway,  when  men 
have  grown  capable  of  self-defence ;  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  old  leaders  does  not  demand  their  canon¬ 
isation  as  perpetually  infallible  saints. 

To  particularise  a  little,  let  us  say  that  in 
his  picture  of  Methodism  during  the  Revolution 
when  it  was  just  becoming  naturalised,  and  bis 
portrayal  of  Methodism  antecedent  to  and  con 
cerned  in  our  Civil  War,  Dr.  Buckley’s  editorial 
instinct  has  made  him  eminently  happy  and 
successful.  His  vindication  of  Methodism  from 
“Toryism”  is  really  more  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory  that  be  shows  just  bow  and  why  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Wesley  were  distrusted  by  Americans. 
The  attempt  of  other  writers  to  show  that  Wes¬ 
ley  was  not  opposed  to  the  war  of  Independence, 
has  always  been  unsuccessful  because  unneces- 
siry.  Why  should  Wesley  not  feel  and  adviee 
as  he  did  ?  What  discredit  to-day  comes  to  him 
or  bis  preachers  of  that  day  f  Patriotism  ac¬ 
cepted  war  as  a  last  resort ;  to  Weeley  as  an 
Englishman  and  to  his  preachers  as  the  friends 
of  praise,  the  alternative  did  not  seem  imperi¬ 
ously  necessary.  Fifty  years  ago,  perhaps  the 
old  prejudice  lived  in  some  minds;  but  not  to 
day.  The  frank,  clear  statement  of  Dr.  Buckley 
will  take  the  last  ground  for  it  utterly  away. 

The  share  of  Methodism  in  promoting  aboli¬ 
tionism  is  told  exceedingly  well ;  and  the  chap 
ter  on  the  “Bisection  of  the  Methodist  Church” 
is  a  bit  of  national  history  that  has  never  been 
so  clearly,  dispassionately  and  correctly  writ 
ten.  The  crisis  of  our  national  life  made  its 
mirk  on  the  church  life  that  might  have  been 
perpetuated.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  pliant 
enough  to  escape  rupture ;  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal,  split  but  soon  welJed  again  ;  only  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  keeps  wedges  in  the  wound  I 

The  editorial  skill  also  has  bandied  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States  in 
such  a  way  as  to  gratify  all  and  offend— well, 
very  few.  This  is  a  great  achievement.  The 
burden  of  biography  in  a  great  history  often 
breaks  it  down.  With  such  a  variety  and  so 
much  originality  as  the  Methodist  ministry  has 
furnished,  it  seems  impoossible  to  avo'd  ex¬ 
tended  digression  and  sometimes  lengthened 
description.  The  debates  are  made  the  occasion 
for  introduoing  the  chief  and  representative 
men  as  debaters.  This  is  beautifully  done  and 
the  essence  of  the  speech  and  of  the  man  is  con¬ 
densed  into  a  few  words  that  carry  much  and 
lasting  meaning.  There  is  probably  no  part  of 
this  invaluable  record,  which  will  prove  so 
helpful  and  so  permanently  useful  as  this  aston¬ 
ishingly  clear  and  condensed  summary  of  pro¬ 
longed  and  discursive  diccussions. 

The  chapters  on  kindred  societies  and 
offshoots,  on  the  African  branches  and  on 
Missions,  are  all  that  could  be  desired  for  refer¬ 
ence  and  for  information.  The  several  short 
Appendices  and  the  admirable  Index  together 
with  the  exhaustive  Bibliography  at  the  opening 
furnish  all  that  studeat  or  general  reader  can 
desire  If  we  pronounce  it  a  model  history,  we 
mean  no  disparagement  of  more  elaborated 
works;  but  we  do  mean  to  give  it  as  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  such  a  history  of  Methodism  not  only 
makes  all  men  better  acquainted  with  and  fuller 
of  admiration  for  the  Methodist  denomination, 
but  it  also  shovs  how  other  histories  might  be 
written  with  advantage  to  all  concerned.  A  good 
book  like  this  one  is  the  parent  of  a  race. 

Chribtianitt  the  Wobld  Relioion.  Lectures 
Delivered  in  India  andd  Japan.  By  John 
Henry  Barrows,  D,D.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Olurg  and  Company.  $1.50. 

The  substance  of  these  lectures  was  given  by 
Dr.  Barrows  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
last  winter,  and  The  Bvangeliat  made  full  notice 


of  them  at  that  time.  Now  that  they  appear  in 
book  form,  our  high  opinion  of  the  ability  and 
timeliness  of  this  exposition  and  defence  of 
Christianity,  originally  intended  for  Oriental 
audiences,  is  more  than  confirmed.  If  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Religions  had  had  no  other  good 
result  than  the  founding  of  the  Haskell  lec¬ 
tureship  in  India  by  the  wise  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Caroline  E.  Haskell,  it  would  be  fully  vindi¬ 
cated.  The  first  lecturer  on  this  foundation  was 
deservedly  the  President  of  that  ecumenical 
gathering.  His  connection  with  it  combined 
with  his  winning  personality  prefaced  such  a 
welcoxe  for  him  and  hie  message  as  would  have 
been  otherwise  impossible.  When  he  shall  have 
been  followed  by  that  ablest  of  English  Chris¬ 
tian  apologists.  Principal  Fairbairn,  and  other 
representative  expounders  of  essential  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  value  of  this  Providential  move¬ 
ment  will  doubtless  be  clearly  demonstrated  to 
all.  If  the  spirit  of  the  founder  and  the  first 
lecturer  marks  the  future  intercourse  of  the 
chosen  leaders  of  Christian  thought  with  the 
adherents  of  the  old  religious  systems  of  the 
Orient  through  the  medium  now  opened,  this 
lectureship  will  surely  fulfil  the  wish  of  its  far¬ 
sighted  founder  in  proving  “a  new  golden  bond 
between  the  East  and  the  West.” 

This  book,  which  embodies  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Indian  lectureship,  is  a  noble  setting  forth 
of  the  heart  truths  of  Christianity  in  persuasive 
and  convincing  language.  In  brief  compass,  for 
six  addresses  of  the  kind  cannot  possibly  ex¬ 
haust  any  single  phase  of  the  all  comprehending 
subject  as  given  in  the  title  of  the  book,  every 
point  essential  to  the  argument  is  touched  upon 
with  a  strong  hand  and  illuminated  by  apt  quo¬ 
tations  and  a  frequently  brilliant  rhetoric.  The 
learning  manifest,  while  not  always  critical, 
is  ample  and  many  sided.  The  scheme  of  the 
lectures  is  necessarily  broad,  including  such 
themes  as  the  world  wide  aspects  and  effects  of 
Christianity,  Christian  theism  as  the  basis  of  a 
universal  religion,  the  universal  Book,  the  uni¬ 
versal  Man  and  Saviour,  and  the  historic  claims 
of  Christianity  as  confirming  its  claims  to  world¬ 
wide  authority.  There  is  no  letting  down  of 
these  claims,  and  the  lecturer  never  shrinks 
from  boldly  and  with  loving  earnestness  present¬ 
ing  the  supreme  claim  of  Christ  as  the  only 
Divine  Saviour  of  all  men.  He  preached  to 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  audiences  both  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  The  Cross  he  everywhere  held 
up  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  redemption.  The 
third  lecture,  that  on  Christian  Theism,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  the  kind  of  work  done  in 
India  and  Japan  by  our  faithful  messenger  of 
good  tidings.  In  it  he  recognizes  the  truth  as 
found  in  other  religions,  but  shows  their  fatal 
inadequacy,  and  then  with  Pauline  zeal  and  love 
proclaims  Christ  as  “our  theodicy”  and  the 
Great  Deliverer. 

The  main  argument  of  the  book  is  applicable 
to  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of  men  in 
the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  deserves 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  who  would  under¬ 
stand  the  religious  current  of  the  age.  A  sup¬ 
plementary  address  on  the  Parliament  of  Re¬ 
ligions,  and  a  number  of  valuable  notes  for  each 
lecture  are  added.  The  index  might  have  been 
made  more  topical  with  advantage,  but  we  are 
always  thankful  for  any  help  of  the  kind. 

Fobty  SIX  Yeabs  in  the  Army.  By  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  John  M.  Schofield.  With  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author  and  Two  Maps.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  Price  $3. 

The  special  value  of  General  Schofield’s  work 
is  both  historic  and  scientific.  It  is  a  calm 
review  of  the  great  events  of  our  Civil  War  by 
a  master  of  military  science.  It  is  also  a  patri¬ 
otic  and  Statesman  like  picture  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  and  experiments  of  the  past  with  the 
duties  and  possibilities  of  the  present  and'  the 
future.  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  not  only 
scholarly  and  profeeiional,  but  also  humane  and 
nobly  generous.  It  breathes  the  sentiments  of  a 
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f^entleman,  and  the  inatinctB  of  a  Chiiatian  sol¬ 
dier.  There  is  in  it  all  the  grave  gentlenese  of 
an  experienced  teacher  with  the  keen  insight  of 
the  trained  tactician  and  the  ready  recognition 
of  the  merits  and  genius  of  his  associates,  peers 
and  rivals  for  public  fame  whom  he  is  con¬ 
strained  to  criticize.  Schofield  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  last  word  and  the  fact  or  conscious 
sees,  that  be  needs  no  apology  or  vindication. 
This  supreme  reliance  upon  the  wisdom,  reason¬ 
ableness  and  honesty  of  bis  whole  course  in  the 
main,  taken  with  a  frank  avowal  of  his  errors  of 
judgment  through  inexperience  and  his  hearty 
correction  of  misunderstandings  of  men  and 
issues  disarms  criticism  and  precludes  the  possi- 
bilty  of  controversy.  He  tells  the  plain  truth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  wound  no  right  minded  man 
or  bis  most  ardent  friends.  And  bis  estimate  of 
Grant  and  Sherman  will  be  the  verdict  of  his¬ 
tory  as  to  those  two  greatest  of  our  modern  mili¬ 
tary  chiefs.  There  is  no  false  modesty  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  himself,  and  there  is  none  of  that  eager 
self-assertion,  nor  of  that  supercilious  tolerance 
and  patronizing  of  others  associated  with  him, 
which  one  finds  in  some  of  the  military  auto¬ 
biographies  that  have  gone  before  it.  We  should 
say  that  in  this  book  there  are  fewer  lines  that 
ebould  the  writer  live  another  half  century  he 
would  wish  to  blot,  than  even  in  the  best  of  the 
books  that  will  naturally  be  classed  with  it. 
This  result  has  not  come  from  a  sober  second 
thought,  because  the  bulk  of  the  work  was 
written  immediately  after  the  war  with  which 
it  has  most  to  do.  And  we  are  glad  to  give  this 
evidence  of  great  good  sense,  clear  vision,  calm 
judgment,  true  military  wisdom  and  keen  pene¬ 
tration  of  men  and  motives,  as  the  highest  com 
mendation  to  students  of  history  and  of  the  art 
of  war.  We  fancy  that  as  a  text  book  to  be  read 
in  connection  with  technical  lectures  to  our 
cadets,  it  will  prove  to  be  popular  and  illu¬ 
minating  We  should  think  a  study  of  the 
Atlanta  campaign  might  relieve  the  tedium  of 
class  room  and  the  generous  critique  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  great  “Change  of  base’’  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah  will  be  the  basis  of  many  a  paper 
written  for  exercise  or  as  a  graduating  thesis. 
But  one  thing  must  be  remembered  by  all  our 
woldiers  and  student  oflBcers,  that  the  true  geniye 
very  olten  breaks  technicality  to  bite  when  occa 
«ion  for  vast  advantage  arises.  There  is  no  more 
striking  and  amusing  contrast  than  between 
Sherman’s  start  for  the  sea  and  Halleck’s  “Seige 
of  Corinth,’’  or  we  might  add  than  another’s 
two  years  defence  of  Washington  or  the  masterly 
retrograde  to  the  James  River. 

Two  points  are  wonderfully  well  made,  the 
political  interferences  with  the  just  conduct  of 
a  war,  and  the  re  construction  policy  that  nearly 
ruined  the  South  after  Lee’s  surrender,  and 
ontailed  sorrow  for  many  Statesmen  and  soldiers 
as  well  ae^  the  people  for  years  after.  Political 
muddles  are  miserable  enough  anyway;  but 
when  interjected  at  a  great  crisis  as  in  Missouri 
in  1861  1862,  or  when  they  lead  to  the  miejudg- 
ment  of  a  great  soldier  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bherman-Johnston  treaty  of  peace,  they  become 
intolerable.  General  Schofield  shows  that  he 
afterward  proposed  the  same  terms  and  there  was 
no  outcry  1 

Incidentally  the  opinion  of  so  able  a  man  on 
questions  of  the  day  is  very  clearly  given.  “A 
military  government  of  any  of  the  West  India 
Islands,’’  of  the  Philippines  or  of  the  Ladrones, 
is  to  him  the  simplest  and  most  natural  thing 
for  the  United  States.  He  has  no  fear  of  the 
“imperial  policy;’’  why  should  any  of  us  make 
a  bug  a-boo  of  a  military  station  anywhere  on 
land  or  sea  that  is  needed  for  our  commerce  or 
our  convenience.  General  Schofield  is  an  au¬ 
thority  and  we  are  glad  that  he  speaks  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  on  these  as  on  purely  technical  matters. 
The  book  is  a  rich  contribution  to  the  history  of 
our  own  times  and  the  probable  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  affect  our  future  as  it  concerns  the 
world. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Baring  Gould’s  Bladyt  of  the  Stetvponey,  is 
a  blood  curdling  tale  of  semi-savage  England 
when  the  cliffs  of  “Kinon”  were  the  refuge  of 
highwaymen  and  women  were  burned  at  the 
stake  for  “petty  treason.’’  The  big  brute  of  an 
Inn-keeper  who  puts  up  his  only  child  to  be 
“bowled  for,’’  and  has  her  married  to  the  win¬ 
ner  by  a  wretched  cleric,  had  Spanish  blood, 
his  ancestor  having  married  in  Spain  and  per¬ 
petuated  the  name  of  her  native  city,  Estepona, 
in  the  designation  of  his  house,  which  was  duly 
Anglicized  “Stewponey, ’’  where  the  heroine 
grows  up  a  wild,  fair  creature  to  be  the  sport  of 
fate,  but  to  win  out  of  her  bondage  by  the  purity 
and  strength  of  her  character.  Incidentally  we 
learn  much  of  English  country  life  on  the  wild 
Welsh  border  and  the  scene  where  “Bladys” 
kieses  the  condemned  woman  at  the  stake  and  so 
starts  the  reformation  that  made  that  the  “last 
burning,’’  is  very  striking.  Other  characters 
are  strongly  drawn,  such  as  “Holy  Austin,’’  the 
pedantic,  but  lovable  schoolmaster  of  the  Rock, 
and  “Crispin  Ravenbill, ’’  the  bargeman,  who 
comes  to  the  rescue  in  proper  style.  The  hang 
man  and  the  chief  of  the  robbers^who  find  their 
fate,  and  the  two  hags  that  play  the  witches 
game  through  the  fray,  are  also  well  studied 
no  doubt  from  the  times  described.  But  poor 
“Nan  Norris’’  deserved  a  reprieve.  How  slow 
even,  in  a  story,  reforms  sometimes  move  I 
(Frederick  A.  Stocks  Company,  fl.25. ) 

A  rarely  excellent  novel  of  lenneesee  life, 
with  characters  life-like  and  full  of  vitality  is 
The  Valley  Path,  by  Will  Alhn  (Miss)  Drom- 
goole.  The  scene  is  the  beautiful  Pelham  Valley 
that  lies  under  the  heights  of  Sewanee,  the  site 
of  the  Episcopal^Seminary  of  the  South.  These 
heights  indeed  form  a  kind  of  background, 
moral  and  physical,  for  the  story.  “The  Epis- 
copers  don’t  mix  with  the  Mountain  folks, 
some,’’  is  “Lissy’s’’  characteristic  speech  to 
the  “mad  doctor, ’’ and  it  illustrates  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  the  terrible  isolation  of  that  human 
soul,  between  the  realistic  devil  of  the  rude 
revivalist  and  the  hopeless  love  for  a  man  who 
might  possibly  have  made  her  life  as  full  of  joy 
and  growth,  as  his  rather  reckless  remarks  at 
the  crisis,  made  her  sad  death  full  of  peace.  The 
religious  part  of  the  story  is  one-sided  and'  in¬ 
complete,  but  the  love  part  is  new  and  quite 
telling  in  its  contact  of  a  loftier  spirit  with  the 
people  of  the  humbler  claes.  We  think  the 
writer  might  have  made  better  use  of  the 
“Episcopers’’  than  simply  to  make  their 
“boarding  bouse’’  a  market  for  “Lisey’s”  gar¬ 
den  patch.  Possibly  “elder  Berry’’  is  the  only 
sort  of  teacher  the  “Mountain”  people  will 
have.  But  a  novelist  at  least  might  let  the 
“Episcopers”  have  a  try,  rather  than  shut  them 
up  to  the  splendid  example,  but  rather  lame  the¬ 
ology  of  the  “Boring  M  D. ”  His  creation  re¬ 
quired  more  imgaination  than  the  reunion  of 
“Mountain”  and  Seminary.  Yet  we  grew  to 
like  the  “doctor”  immensely.  (Boston,  Eites 
and  Lauriat.  11.25.) 

How  a  quiet  village  in  the  Berkshire  hills 
could  have  such  a  ghostly  and  tragic  mystery 
as  that  pictured  with  limitless  capability  of 
frightening  detail  in  Mrs.  Rohlp’s  (Anna  Kath¬ 
arine  Green)  Lost  Man's  Lane,  is  possible  but 
surely  not  very  probable.  Yet  that  is  no 
hindrance  to  the  reasonable  credibility  of  the 
story  as  here  told,  nor  is  it  any  impediment  to 
hearty  admiration  for  its  skill  or  intense  interest 
in  its  development  and  the  rather  unexpected 
and  surprising  denouement.  A  woman’s  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  methods  of  “Sherlock  Holmes,”  with 
such  a  master  of  detective  acts  as  “Gryce” 
proves  himself  to  be,  is  not  only  amusing  but 
really  moat  fascinating  to  any  who  have  a  taste 
for  the  grewsome  tracking  of  a  secret  crime  and 
daring  fence  with  a  desperate  criminal  of  the 
genus  monomaniac.  The  intricacy  of  the  whole 
case  is  magnified  and  rendered  many  fold  mys¬ 


terious  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  maniacal 
idiosyncrasy  in  several  houses  in  the  same  local¬ 
ity,  so  that  the  parallel  cases  form  a  climax, 
playing  deftly  into  the  plot  and  producing  a 
series  of  discoveries  which  gradually  work  out 
the  final  one.  The  only  part  of  the  scheme  not 
fully  worked  out  is  that  of  the  window  from 
which  the  “two  crippled  children  keep  constant 
watch;”  and  the  “phantom  coach”  is  clearly  a 
non-essential.  Every  other  detail  is  fairly  woven 
into  the  web  of  the  story  and  the  whole  remark¬ 
able  history  is  completed  and  rendered  proxi- 
mately  simple  by  the  epilogue.  The  author  fully 
sustains  the  reputation  won  by  her  other  tales, 
which  are  now  on  all  the  book  stands.  (U.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  fl  ) 

LITEBABT  NOTES. 

No  author  is  better  known  to  those  interested 
in  Sunday-school  work  than  Henry  Clay  Trum 
bull,  BO  loig  the  editor  of  “The  Sunday  School 
limes,”  and  whose  works  have  all  appeared  in 
this  useful  periodical.  The  Scribners  have  now 
bought  the  copyright  and  are  iseuiig  them  all 
with  their  imprint.  The  moei  important  among 
them  me  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  Friend¬ 
ship  the  Master  Passion,  Kadesh  Bamea,  The 
Blood  Covenant,  The  Thre^Jtold  Covenant,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  books  on  Teachers  and 
Teaching,  Hints  on  Child  Training,  and  simi¬ 
lar  subjects.  The  same  publishers  have  also 
bought  from  the  Sunday  School  Times  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  interesting  work  edited  by  H.  V.  Hil- 
precht.  Recent  Research  in  Bible  Lands:  Its 
Progress  and  Results  and  Hints  on  Bible  Study, 
by  various  prominent  writers  colUcted  from  the 
pages  of  the  Paper. 

Justin  McCarthy’s  interesting  Life  of  Olad 
stone,  which  has  appeared  as  a  serial  in  The 
Outlook  is  to  be  published  immeuiately  in  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Sev¬ 
eral  important  chapters  have  been  added  and  the 
biography  is  brought  down  to  the  day  of  the 
great  Statesman’s  death,  with  an  account  of  the 
imposing  funeral  service  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mr.  McCarthy  also  reviews  the  State  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  actions  on 
the  Armenian  question,  and  shows  that  to  the 
very  last  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  the 
“Grand  Old  Man”  apart  from  the  public  affairs 
upon  which  he  had  exercised  such  a  powerful 
influence. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  Life  of  George  MUller,  with  whom  he  was 
on  intimate  terms,  having  frequently  visited  him 
in  Bristol.  He  has  been  gathering  material  for 
this  work  for  some  years  and  will  aod  in  an 
appendix  selections  from  the  wisest  and  best 
sayings  of  Mr.  Mfiller  on  the  topics  in  which  he 
was  most  interested,  holy  living  and  holy  serv¬ 
ing.  The  work  is  to  be  published  in  the  autumn 
by  the  Baker  and  Taylor  Company. 

The  two  latest  publications  in  the  Colportage 
Library  are  John  Ploughman's  Talk,  by  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  that  “Plain  Advice  for  Plain  People,  ” 
which  has  p  oved  its  power  to  touch  them  by 
having  already  reached  an  issue  of  500,000;  and 
Meet  for  the  Master's  Use,  by  P.  B.  Meyer, 
which  contains  the  inspiring  addresses  delivered 
by  him  on  bis  last  visit  to  this  country.  The 
volumes  can  be  obtained  from  A.  P.  Fitt,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  250  La  Salle  avenue,  Chicago,  for  15 
cents  each,  or  two  for  25  cents. 

The  editor  of  the  Youth’s  Companion  thinks 
it  is  well  at  this  time  tor  the  young  people  to 
be  reminded  that  our  Navy  has  bad  its  heroes  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  will  publish  in  the 
issue  of  June  23d  an  account  of  the  terrible  hur¬ 
ricane  in  Samoa,  which  was  eo  disastrous  to  our 
ships  and  our  brave  men.  One  of  the  few  surviv¬ 
ors  of  the  company  on  the  “Vandalia”  describes 
that  thrilling  scene  when  they  were  being  driven 
fast  to  their  inevitable  destruction  on  the  reefs 
of  Apia,  and  yet  could  cheer  the  sailors  of  the 
English  ship  “Calliope,  ”  as  she  succeeded  in 
making  her  escape  into  the  open  sea. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work  have  published  a  little 
folder  called.  Snap  Shots  for  Children's  Day, 
which  gives  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  work 
done  by  the  six  Sabbath  school  missionaries  of 
the  Synod  of  Iowa  during  the  past  five  years.  It 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  master  its  contents, 
but  by  the  aid  of  statistics,  pictures  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  tents  and  buildings  in  which  they 
worship,  and  the  letters  from  those  who  have 
leen  and  studied  the  work,  it  is  brought  very 
vividly  before  the  reader  and  acts  as  a  most  tell¬ 
ing  appeal  for  help  in  such  self-denying  labor. 
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I'HE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Commonwealth,  our  Baptiat  contemporary 
of  Philadelphia,  ia  not  quite  able  to  take  our 
American  Cathoiica  at  their  own  high  valuation. 
Well,  they  are  our  fellow-citisena  for  “good  and 
all, ’’ and  we  should  atrive  to  think  aa  well  of 
them  aa  of  ouraelvea,  against  the  good  time  com* 
ing  when  they  will  all  voluntarily  become  Bap¬ 
tists  or  Presbyterians  1  And  are  they  not  as 
thoroughly  scandalised— the  American  born  por¬ 
tion  of  them— with  that  sort  of  religion  that  gets 
on  with  a  few  minutes  at  mass  or  sermon,  and 
nearly  aa  many  hours  at  a  bull  fight,  as  ourselves  T 
Not  a  single  American  Bishop  would  tolerate 
the  Spanish  custom.  Wherefore  there  are  Catho¬ 
lics  and  Catholics,  and  we  greatly  prefer  the 
American  sort,  and  propose  to  give  them  full 
credit  for  their  professions  of  patriotism.  Our 
contemporary  says : 

Our  CO  religionists  of  the  Catholic  Church 
have  made  a  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  present  crisis  which  is  certainly 
not  lacking  in  patriotism.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
too  patriotic.  There  had  been  miegiving^s  in 
many  minds  as  to  the  attitude  of  Catholics,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  Spain  ia  a  Catholic 
country,  and  especially  because  of  the  influence 
which  Pope  and  Prelates  were  bringing  upon 
the  head  of  the  Government  during  the  days 
precedinu  the  declaration  of  war.  The  bishops 
are  sagacious  men ;  they  are  good  Americans, 
no  doubt,  but  they  are  very  sagacious.  They 
step  into  the  front  rank  aa  patriots,  and  wave 
the  stars  and  stripes  with  quencblees  devotion. 
They  speak  of  Spain  as  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
instruct  their  priests  to  pray  daily  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  peace  by  the  glorious  victory  of  our 
flag.  The  letter  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  their  Church  ia  one  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  at  this  time,  when  we  are  at  war  with 
a  Catholic  country,  for  it  gives  loyalty  to  coun¬ 
try  and  flag  a  supreme  place.  If  there  aie  any 
Protestants  among  us  with  Iona  memories,  who 
think  Catholics  cannot  be  good  Americans,  let 
them  read  the  letter  of  the  Arcbbisbope.  The 

Gtriotism  of  New  England’s  Puritans  is  color- 
■  beside  theirs.  How  did  Pope  Leo  feel  when 
he  read  this  letter  ? 


The  Standard  of  Chicago  gives  this  account  of 
the  Quill  Club  of  New  York,  written  by  W.  O. 
Bitting : 

This  club  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Religious 
Press  Association.  It  is  composed  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  literary 
matters.  It  bolds  eight  meetings  during  the 
year,  at  each  of  which  a  dinner  is  served,  and 
afterward  addressee  are  made  upon  current  topics 
of  interest.  The  best  talent  of  the  country  ia 
secured  for  these  meetings.  The  expense  is  very 
slight  Ten  dollars  a  year  provides  for  the  eight 
dinners  all  the  printing  necessary,  and  leaves 
a  balance  lu  the  treasury.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  the  country  have  been  before  this 
club  and  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  lit 
erary  characters  of  New  York  are  now  connect^ 
with  it.  During  the  last  season  the  average 
attendance  at  its  dinnere  was  144  These  have 
been  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel.  Ihe  meeting 
night  in  January  is  known  as  “Ladies’  Night, 
and  it  is  the  only  meetinir  when  ladies  are 
allowed  to  attend.  The  meeting  in  May  is  re 
served  especially  for  members  of  the  club  only, 
and  no  one  else  is  permitted  to  be  present.  At 
all  other  meetings  members  may  bring  gentlemen 
friends  as  guests.  The  membership  is  limited 
to  200.  The  roll  is  now  full,  and  there  is  quite 
a  waiting  list.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
the  composition  of  the  membership.  On  its 
roll  there  are  50  minisiers,  37  lawyers,  28  phisi- 
cians,  16  journalists.  10  merchants  9  bankers, 
7  educators,  5  railroad  officers,  5  secretaries,  5 
treasurers,  4  dentists,  and  a  number  of  other 
professions  represented.  One  of  the  qualifies 
tions  for  membership  in  the  club  is  the  belief  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion.  Of  course 
this  does  not  mean  that  a  member  shall  necee 
aarily  be  connected  with  an  evangelical  church, 
but  it  does  guarantee  that  in  all  our  meetings 
there  shall  be  no  flings  at  the  truths  which  every 
member  holds  sacr^.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  can  afforded  in  the  way  of  pleasure, 
delightful  fellowship,  innocent  amusement  and 
liberal  education,  the  Quill  Club  in  unequaled 
among  the  circles  of  New  York  City.  It  deserves 
mention  in  a  religious  journal  because  of  its 
unique  character. 


The  Christian  Register  refers  to  William  II., 
whose  lordship  of  things  mundane  and  celestial, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  dominated  from  Berlin, 
bids  fair  to  become  very  complete,  in  hie  own 
eyee.  Sermons  being  just  what  they  are  in  the 
Lutheran  body,  his  decree  that  those  of  hie 
chaplains  shall  be  no  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
long  in  delivery,  ia  not  a  very  bad  thing, 
taken  by  itself ;  at  leant  during  the  hot  season, 
and  until  the  present  reaction  to  evangelical 
earnestness  has  more  fully  set  in.  But  to  us 
lookers  on,  interest  centers  mainly  in  the  spirit 
and  tendency  which  the  act  reveals.  Just  where 
thin  straining  for  ubiquity  of  control;  for  an 
absolutism  beyond  that  of  Russia  even,  will 
finally  lead  and  land  thin  proud  and  yet  young 
Emperor,  who  shall  predict : 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  after  having  brought 
interscholastic  rowing  at  Berlin  under  hie  own 
special  control,  by  means  of  a  series  of  rigid  reg 
ulationn  which  he  devised  for  the  government  of 
that  form  of  sport,  has  undertaken  to  effect  some 
reforms  in  the  art  of  the  writing  of  sermons.  An 
imperial  decree  which  has  just  been  issued  gives 
strict  instructions  as  to  the  length  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  that  can  be  preached  by  the  court  chap¬ 
lains.  Heretofore  these  gentlemen  have  guided 
themselves  in  this  particular  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion,  the  appositeneee  of  the  text,  or 
some  other  standard  of  common  sense.  Now  the 
Kaiser  has  commanded  that  the  text  of  a  court 
sermon  must  not  take  longer  than  fifteen  min 
utes  for  its  delivery.  It  is  not  said  that  the 
sermons  must  be  submitted  Ijefore  delivery  to  a 
court  official  for  condensation,  nor  are  the  penal¬ 
ties  for  an  infraction  of  the  rule  specified  in 
advance.  The  Kaiser  never  jests,  however ;  and 
Lutheran  clergymen  in  the  imperial  household 
have  an  intuitive  notion  of  the  manner  of  thing 
that  IS  in  store  for  them  if  they  prolong  their 
discourses  beyond  the  statutory  fifteen  minutes. 


The  Examiner  enforces  the  lesson  of  this  day 
and  time: 

One  lesson  the  American  people  are  learning, 
and  learning  thoroughly,  through  the  sharp  dis 
clpline  of  experience.  It  is  that  self  confidence, 
and  spread  eagleism,  and  appeals  to  patriotic 
emotion  are  a  very  poor  sort  of  reliance  in  the 
presence  of  a  determined  and  fairly  equipped, 
even  though  vastly  inferior  enemy.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Government  was  none  too  well  pre 
pared— indeed,  was  wretchedly  ill  prepared — to 
cope  with  Spain  when  the  war  was  finally  forced 
upon  us.  A  year— two  years — of  active  prepara¬ 
tion  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  put  our  army 
and  navy  in  reasonably  good  condition  to  engage 
in  war.  The  parsimmy  of  Congress,  the  in 
difference  of  the  people,  the  ridiculously  ineffec 
tive  “National  Guard’’  organizations,  left  us  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a  nation  of  seventy 
millions,  as  helpiers  in  the  preeence  of  a  deter 
mined  enemy  as  a  little  South  American  Repub 
lie.  Had  not  Spam  been  as  unprepared  as  we, 
she  might  have  infiicted  enormous  damage  upon 
us  before  we  could  have  brought  our  great,  but 
undeveloped,  resources  into  play.  Modern 
armies  and  navies  cannot  be  created  in  a  day. 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our  troops  are  even 
now,  after  weeks  of  hot  baste  effort,  going  into 
the  enemy’s  country  but  half  prepared  for  their 
task.  On  tbeir  valor,  as  writ  as  on  that  of  the 
navy,  full  reliance  can  be  placet;  but  valor 
without  equipment  counts  fur  little  in  these 
days. 


The  North  and  West  which  keeps  watch  and 
ward  of  and  for  “The  Twin  Citits, ’’  has  these 
paragraphs : 

The  fact  that  Princeton  University  is  not 
under  control  of  the  General  Assembly  may  be 
the  reason  why  the  Assembly  should  not  specially 
criticise  what  has  taken  place  there.  But  if 
Princeton  expects  to  retain  the  hold  which  she 
has  had  of  Presbyterian  support,  it  will  be  well 
for  her  to  be  a  great  deal  better  in  her  spiritu¬ 
ous  environment  than  she  has  been  in  days  not 
long  past.  The  writer  is  an  alumnus  of  Prince 
tm,  holds  her  in  high  regard,  but  all  the  more 
deplores,  that  her  good  ia  ne^leasly  allowed  to 
be  evil  spoken  of. 

It  is  urged  that  Professor  McGiffert  does  not 
deny  any  essential  doctrines  that  are  held  by 
the  church :  but  he  holds  that  these  doctrines 


grew  more  slowly  to  tbeir  grandeur  and  greatness 
than  we  usually  suppose.  Instead  of  finding 
the  contents  of  ^e  Nicene  Creed  and  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  fully  defined  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  he  is  said  to  find  only  the  germs 
sprouted  in  a  hot  bed ;  then  transplanted  to  a 
cold  frame ;  and  then  set  in  the  open  field.  Now 
if  be  could  reassure  us  that  his  canons  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  do  not  make  the  early  histori¬ 
ans  of  the  canonical  Scriptures  unhistoric,  we 
should  feel  prepared  to  concede  that  we  probably 
do  not  put  enough  perspective  into  toe  New 
Testament  history. 

The  Assembly’s  moderate  course  was  alto¬ 
gether  wise.  We  confess  to  sympathy  for  Prince¬ 
ton.  She  knows  the  difference  and  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  brotherly  admonition  and  the 
being  “abused  like  a  pick  pocket,”  and  she  has 
been  silent  and  dignified  while  the  latter  noisy 
process  has  proceeded.  Of  her  purpose  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  young  men  entrusted  to  her,  in  every 
way  and  with  untiring  vigilance,  there  can  be, 
andjthere  has  been  all  along,  no  serious  question. 
Whether  her  methods  have  been  adequate  and 
the  best,  is  matter  for  consideration,  touching 
which  Dr.  Patton  and  his  advisers  are  open 
minded,  at  least  with  parents  and  others  entitled 
to  be  heard. 

And  the  Assembly  has  also  shown  an  excellent 
spirit  in  the  McGiffert  matter.  Dr.  Ja  kson’a 
committee  eliminated  the  heat  of  the  Pittsburgh 
memorial,  before  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly.  The  real  question  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  book  is  as  to  its  study  of  the  Apostolic 
Age.  Was  there  a  growth,  a  process  an  increas 
ing  purpose— or  did  everything  spring,  full 
grown,  into  the  new  and  better  dispensationT 


The  Jewish  Messenger  takes  up  the  complaint 
of  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  viz. :  that  Unitarians 
have  been  giving  to  every  object  save  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  tbeir  own  faith,  and  further,  that  it  is 
now  high  time  that  this  wasteful  and  disinte¬ 
grating  process  should  cease — and  applies  it  to 
the  Jewish  situation,  concluding  as  follows: 

If  so  broad  and  cultured  an  observer  as  Mr. 
Savage  is  frank  enough  to  discern  weaknesses 
in  his  church,  owing  to  its  very  breadth  and 
liberal  character,  surely  we  Israelites  may  profit 
by  bis  protest  In  some  respects,  of  course,  we 
differ  from  our  Unitarian  brethren.  We  are 
less  homogeneous  and  have  an  immense  prole¬ 
tariat  to  support,  while  our  list  of  millionaire 
fortunes  is  very  limited.  I  here  is  a  curious 
popular  exaggeration  about  Jewish  wealth  which 
<s  a  survival  of  mediaeval  traditions.  Hence 
there  is  some  excuse  for  the  comparative  meaere- 
ness  with  which  our  Jewish  people  have  given 
to  special  religious  causes  and  works,  when  one 
considers  the  millions  given  by  other  denomina¬ 
tions. 

But  the  other  plaint  of  Mr.  Savage  can  cer 
tainly  be  shared  by  the  thoughtful  among  us, 
and  has  been  often  expressed  by  the  Messeoger 
in  its  contention  for  a  Jewish  university  on  the 
lines  of  the  great  universities  which  other  creeds 
are  planning  or  have  already  established.  We 
have  no  distinct  schoo.'s  of  our  own,  barring  the 
two  seminaries  and  the  synag''gue  schools,  and 
we  permit  with  a  brave  liberality  that  may  be 
deplored  in  time  our  young  people  to  be  trained 
at  colleges  often  under  church  afsociations  and 
sectarian  influences.  If  there  is  no  attempt  at 
conversion  our  young  people,  bright,  eager, 
aspiring,  are  detached  from  the  r  own  religious 
associations  at  the  age  when  they  require  special 
guidance  and  judgment. 

The  Messenger  was  attacked  as  narrow  when 
it  advocated  a  Jewish  university.  But  now  that 
Mr.  Bavage,  who  is  a  liberal  of  the  liberals, 
pleads  for  special  Unitarian  training  for  Uni¬ 
tarian  young  people,  it  is  in  good  company. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant,  however,  when  the 
Jews  of  this  country  will  be  oblig^  in  self- 
defence  to  establish  either  a  chain  of  special 
schools  or  a  Jewish  university,  open  to  all,  but 
With  an  atmosphere  which  shall  be  a  nestling 
place  for  Jewish  ideals.  The  past  decade  shows 
an  immense  advance  in  American  Jewish  educa¬ 
tion,  with  our  Publication  and  Historical  Socie¬ 
ties,  our  Cbuatauqua,  and  Religious  School 
Unions.  The  seed  is  germinating,  and  a  Jewish 
university  is  lees  remote  each  year.  It  will 
prove  as  American  as  Baptist,  Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  and  Catholic  colleges,  and  mark  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  this 
country. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 

Great  Men  of  Israel. 


SUHDAT,  JUNE  »6,  1898. 

REVIEW. 

The  quarter  began  with  a  Bnal  le-aon  from  the 
life  of  Moeee;  certainly  one  nf  the  greateet  men 
the  world  has  erer  seen.  This  leeeon  tella  only 
of  his  death ;  his  life  and  its  important  activi 
ties  formed  the  subject  of  four  lesions  in  the 
previous  quarter ;  they  show  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  marvellous  moral  power,  and  they  show 
the  secret  of  this  power  to  have  been  a  life  of 
continual  immediate  communion  with  God. 

By  Moses  was  carried  on  that  stupendous  work 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  Israel  which  changed  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  from  a  horde  into  a 
people ;  from  a  rabble  of  runaway  slaves  into  a 
homogeneous  and  self  conscious  body,  realizing 
in  some  degree.tbe  relation  of  part  to  part,  the 
dependence  of  part  upon  part  and  the  mutual 
duties  of  each.  When  Moses  died,  the  people 
Israel  were  ready  to  become  a  nation. 

For  this,  however,  they  required  a  land,  a 
place  of  their  own  where  this  people  should  live 
and  develop  that  corporate  life  of  which  they 
had  but  now  become  conscious.  Such  a  land  it 
was  Joshua’s  duty  to  give  them  ;  and  two  lessons 
of  this  quarter  are  given  to  Joshua,  the  tirst  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier  of  Hebrew  history.  But  it  is 
not  this  fact  that  has  given  him  a  lasting  place 
in  history,  but  rather  the  fact  that  be  was  ever 
led  by  the  heavenly  vision,  that  be  was  always 
aware  of  God  and  consciously  under  his  leading 
It  is  this  God  consciousness  that  made  his  life 
pre-eminent  among  the  many  brave  soldiere  of 
ancient  time.  By  its  strength,  Joshua  gave  to 
hia  people  the  land  which  was  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  development  of  national  char¬ 
acter. 

But  this  development  was  necessarily  slow. 
The  life  of  Gideon,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
one  lesson,  shows  something  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  problem  was  surrounded.  The 
time  was  a  turbulent  time;  the  national  idea 
was  not  yet  born  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
because  they  did  not  apprehend  its  true  idea  to 
be  a  blessing  to  the  world,  nor  its  essential  bond 
of  unity — God.  Surrounded  as  Israel  was  by  other 
nations  who  had  each  their  own  tribal  or  national 
god,  they  found  it  bard  to  differentiate  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel  from  these,  and  were  prone  to 
fall  into  idolatry.  The  signal  success  of  Gideon 
and  hie  small  handful  of  men  over  the  thousands 
of  Midians  showed  as  no  verbal  teaching  could 
do,  the  difference  between  Jehovah  and  the  gods 
of  the  people  round  about  them ;  showed  that  in 
him  was  the  source  and  secret  of  the  people’s 
power,  showed  that  "one,  with  God,  is  a  major¬ 
ity,’’  that  it  was  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  that  all  Israel’s 
brave  deeds  were  to  be  done. 

This  lesson,  the  vital  importance  of  the  realized 
presence  of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  nation 
"it  was  the  task  of  prophecy  to  develop  and 
make  practical  and  therefore  prophecy  now  arose 
in  the  person  of  Samuel,  to  whom  two  lessons  are 
given.  His  work  for  Israel  was  to  show  that 
Jehovah  was  its  true  leader  as  well  as  its  national 
bond,  and  that  victory,  success,  progress  de 
pended  upon  the  vividness  with  which  this  fact 
was  recognized,  the  degree  to  which  Israel  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  its  relations  with  God.  From 
this  time  forward,  through  the  formative  period 
of  the  national  history,  the  prophet  was  the 
defence  of  the  nation,  because  it  was  he  who 
kept  alive  in  the  nation’s  heart  the  fact  of  its 
dependence  on  and  moral  responsibility  to  its 
God. 

This  fact,' this  consciousness  at  last  so  far 
developed  a^sense  of  unity  in  this  people  that 


from  being  a  union  of  tribes  they  became  a 
nation  with  one  King,  David,  at  their  head. 
To  David  are  consecrated  six  of  the  lessons  of 
this  quarter,  as  to  the  story  of  his  life  is  given 
greater  prominence  and  more  ample  fulness  of 
detail  in  the  sacred^Scriptures  than  to  any  other 
character  except  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  impor 
tance  of  David’s  life  is  only  second — though  a 
long  distance  below— the  importance  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ.  As  King  over  all  Israel,  David 
represented  Jehovah,  the  nation’s  true  head  and 
bond  of  union.  As  it  was  the  fact  that  Jehovah 
was  Israel's  King  that  made  Israel  in  truth  a 
nation  and  as  David  was  but  the  representative 
of  Jehovah’s  rule  over  the  united  people,  so  the 
fact  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  mankind  is 
that  which  binds  the  whole  world’s  life  into 
one,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  representative  of 
God  in  his  relations  to  all  mankind,  the  revealor 
of  bis  love  for  man,  of  bis  essential  and  unaltera¬ 
ble  relations  with  mankind.  Bo  David  is  a  type 
of  Christ ;  revealing  the  essential  character  of 
Jehovah’s  relations  with  Israel  as  Jesus  revealed 
the  essential  character  of  the  Father’s  relatione 
with  all  mankind. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Review 

Golden  Text.— Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of 
God:  looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life. — Jude  xxi. 

Six  months  of  study  have  been  given  to  the 
story  of  our  dear  Lord’s  earthly  life.  We  entered 
upon  our  study  at  the  time  of  his  consecration 
to  bis  work  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  his  baptism  of  John.  Our  hrst  quarter’s 
study  carried  us  to  the  death  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  at  which  time  Jesus  went  northward  across 
the  boundary  of  Phoeo'cia.  Here  he^healed  the 
daughter  of  a  woman  of  that  country  who  mani¬ 
fested  a  beautiful  faith  in  him;  and  then  turned 
westward,  to  Cmsarea  Piiilippi,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon.  On  the  way  be  clearly  foretold 
his  death  to  his  disciples. 

On  Mount  Hermon  he  was  tran-6gured  in  the 
presence  of  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

Our  next  lesson  tells  bow  Jesus  taught  his 
disciples  how  essential  a  forgiving  spirit  is  in 
one  who  would  be  Christ’s  disciple.  Then  our 
lesson  course  omits  a  period  of  several  months 
which  our  Lord  spent  mainly  in  the  regions 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  River  Jordan, 
taking  up  the  story  again  with  the  triumphal 
entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem.  This  was  the 
last  Sunday  of  hie  earthly  life.  The  rulers  of 
the  Jews  were,  plotting  against  bis  life.  Our 
lessons  give  us  some  of  his  teachings — the  beau¬ 
tiful  parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast,  the  teach¬ 
ings  about  walchfulnese,  the  parable  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment.  On  Thursday  evening  of  that 
week  he  ate  the  Passover  with  his  disciples  and 
instituted  the  Lord’s  Supper.  That  same  night, 
having  been  betrayed  by  Judas  he  was  arrested, 
tried  and  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
early  Friday  morning  was  brought  before 
Pilate  and  condemned  to  death.  That  same  day 
he  was  crucified  and  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  early 
Sunday  morning  (Easter  Sunday)  be  arose  from 
the  dead.  Our  leeeon  tells  of  his  appearing  that 
same  morning  to  some  of  his  women  friends  of 
hie  sending  a  message  to  his  disciples  to  meet 
him  in  Galilee,  of  the  meeting  there,  and  of  hia 
last  commission  to  the  whole  body  of  believers. 

REIOIOUS  INTOI.BBANCB. 

All  of  us  are  tempted  in  turn  to  be  intolerant 
of  other  men’s  methods,  over-critical  of  eccen¬ 
tric  types  of  goodness,  doubtful  about  un¬ 
familiar  formulae,  hasty  to  look  askance  at  lib¬ 
erty  we  deny  ourselves,  merely  because  it  would 
hurt  us,  and  almost  to  refuse  credence  to  a  spir¬ 
itual  life  that  seems  to  live  in  another  zone. 
Yet  let  us  be  bumble  and  full  of  charity.  God 
fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways,  and  what  satisfies 
Him  may  be  enough  for  His  servants. — Bishop 
Thoroid. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


The  Use  of  Time. 

Jane  ZO.  Working  and  watching.  Neh. 

21.  Folly  of  idlenem.  Prov.  24 : 21-84. 

22.  Remembrance  of  Ood.  EooL12;l-7. 

23.  Work  for  Ood.  John  9:  1-7. 

24.  An  opportunity  lost.  1  Kings  20  :  85-48. 

28.  An  opportunity  used.  Esther  4 :  12  17. 

26.  Topic— The  right  use  of  time.  BccLS: 

1-8  :  Acts  24  :  24. 28. 

It  is  a  graphic  picture  which  Nehemiah  gives 
of  his  builders.  In  one  hand  was  a  weapon  of 
toil,  in  the  other  a  weapon  of  defense.  To  the 
hardship  of  labor  was  added  the  peril  of  ene¬ 
mies.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  to  day. 
Hindrances  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  well  as 
the  task  itself.  No  sooner  does  one  undertake 
some  important  task  than  Sanballat  reminds 
him  of  his  unfitness  for  the  work.  When  Christ 
was  in  the  world,  the  cry  was,  "Is  not  this  the 
carpenter?’’  God  wished  to  have  Moses  under¬ 
take  the  emancipation  of  Israel.  Moses  re¬ 
minded  God  of  his  stumbling  speech,  his 
obscure  origin,  his  present  impoverished  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  old  cry  which  all  the  centuries 
have  heard,  "I  am  feeble,  get  the  mighty  to 
aid  you.’’  Or  if  perchance  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  we  have  undertaken  the  work,  then  Tobiah 
is  certain  to  come  along  making  fun  of  the  work 
itself.  To  Nehemiah  he  said,  "If  a  fox  should 
run  against  the  wall  it  would  fall  over.’’  Never 
did  the  walls  look  so  scraggly  as  when  they 
were  looked  at  through  Tobiah’s  eyes.  What 
Christian  has  ever  attempted  the  new  life  with¬ 
out  hearing  Tobiah  scream  in  scorn,  "If  I 
couldn’t  live  a  better  Christian  life  than  you 
do,  I  wouldn’t  try.’’  He  almost  paralyzes  our 
energy.  Thus  far  the  attempt  has  been  to 
hinder.  Of  course  the  Arabians  have  to  come 
whose  purpose  is  to  defeat  us.  They  will  appeal 
the  case  to  the  King.  Public  Opinion.  Who 
are  you  to  set  up  your  plane  and  aims  against 
this  mighty  King  T  If  we  have  not  yet  been 
frightened,  then  comes  the  threat  of  personal 
peril.  They  do  not  dare  to  plot  against  life,  as 
in  the  case  of  Nehemiah,  but  they  do  attack, 
with  all  the  venom  of  the  devil,  a  man’s  busi- 
neis,  his  motives,  his  reputation.  Our  condi¬ 
tion  is  even  worse  than  that  of  Nehemiah.  All 
of  bis  enemies  seem  to  have  been  outside  the 
wall,  many  of  ours  are  within  the  castle. 
"Without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.’’ 
These  latter  are  such  accommodating,  seductive 
enemies.  They  do  not  trouble  us  so  long  as  we 
tickle  our  fancies  with  bright  dreams  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  It  is  only  when  we  pass 
from  amusement  to  dead  earnest  that  they  be¬ 
come  obstructive,  antagonistic.  You  can  find 
no  better  battle  cry  than  Nehemiah’s,  "Our 
God  shall  fight  for  us."  It  reminds  us  of 
Luther’s, 

“  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God.  A  bulwark  never  failing. 

Our  helper  He  amid  the  flood,  of  mortal  Ills  prevailing.’' 

A  shrewd  old  farmer  used  to  say,  "I  like 
sheep  because  there  are  so  many  ways  of  avoid¬ 
ing  loss.  The  carcass  is  always  valuable  for 
mutton.  The  lambs  greatly  increase  the  num- 
her  and  the  worth  of  the  flock.  The  wool  is 
always  in  demand.'and  if  worst  comes  to  worst, 
so  that  you  lose  your  sheep,  you  still  have  the 
pelts  on  which  you  can  at  least  realize  some¬ 
thing.’’  Every  farmer  knows  that  whilst  he 
plants  corn  for  the  grain  be  is  by  and  by  to 
husk,  he  will  yet  gather  a  rich  harvest  of  fodder, 
which  will  later  fertilize  his  farm  in  the  way  of 
compost.  In  industry,  these  are  called  "by¬ 
products."  "It  is  constantly  the  case  that  the 
‘by-products’  of  a  complex  industry  are  found 
to  be  the  sole  source  of  business  profits." 
'Refined  oil  could  never  be  sold  at  present 
pricees  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  naphtha, 
benzine,  and  paraffin,  its  "by-products”  enor¬ 
mously  reduce  its  cost  Manufacturers  of  gaa 
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never  overlook  the  coke  and  coal-tar.  There  are 
gold  minea  from  which  enough  ailver  ia  mined 
to  pay  all  current  ezpeneee  eo  that  the  gold  in 
clear  protit.  On  the  floor  of  the  gold  working- 
room  in  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  there  ia  a 
wooden  lattice-work,  which  ia  taken  up  when 
the  floor  is  ewept,  and  the  fine  particlee  of  gold 
duet,  thousande  of  dollars  yearly,  are  thus  saved. 
The  manufacture  of  glue  from  the  refuae  of 
slaughter  houses  and  meat  markets  assumes 
a  new  dignity  and  beauty,  when  we  remember 
that  by  that  means  Peter  Cooper  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  his  princely  munificence.  1  never 
saw  two  dirtier  things  in  my  life  than  an  oil 
well  and  an  oil  refinery.  What  a  transforma¬ 
tion  ia  wrought  when  we  look  at  the  Pratt  Insti  - 
tute,  Brooklyn.  Have  you  ever  made  the  rounds 
of  the  savings  banks  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
in  prosperous  times.  The  sums  depoeittd  are 
small.  They  are  the  savings  of  humble  people. 
Yet  those  savings  have  given  to  the  poor  of 
Greater  New  York  a  wealth  which  outranks  that 
of  a  Vanderbilt  or  a  Gould.  The  world  is  won 
drously  wise  in  turning  waste  into  wealth.  It 
knows  how  to  make  great  masses  by  heaping 
together  or  packing  together  many  little  things. 
Spare  moments  ere  the  “by-products’*  of  life. 
Their  use  or  waste  determines  the  question  of 
succes)  or  failure.  Of  how  little  avail  are  the 
spare  moments  which  a  busy  wife  and  mother 
can  catch  between  her  cooking,  mending,  econ¬ 
omizing,  caring  for  her  children  and  her  house, 
until  we  recall  that  out  of  these  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  wrought  “Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,”  which 
did  more  to  free  the  slaves  than  any  other  one 
thing.  The  worst  of  a  lost  hour  is  not  its 
wasted  time,  but  its  wasted  power.  He  who 
kills  time,  kills  himself.  “No  one  ia  anxious 
about  a  young  man  while  he  is  busy  in  useful 
work.  But  where  does  he  eat  his  lunch  T  Where 
does  he  go  when  he  leaves  his  boarding  bouse  at 
night  f  Where  does  he  spend  bis  Sundays  and 
holidays  ?  The  great  majority  of  youth  who  go 
to  the  bad  are  ruined  after  supper.  Elach  even¬ 
ing  is  a  crisis  in  the  career  of  a  young  man.  ’  ’ 
These  are  the  spare  momenta. 

“I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me,  while  it  is  day.  The  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.”  This  does  not  mean  thephysi* 
cal  night  of  darkness,  nor  the  dreaded  night  of 
death.  It  means  that  awful  night  from  which 
opportunity  has  gone.  Aa  Lew  Wallace  pictures 
the  scene  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  can¬ 
non  possessed  by  the  Sultan  was  the  determining 
factor.  Yet  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  had 
the  first  offer  of  this  terrific  weapon  from  its  in¬ 
ventor.  When  be  refused  to  use  it,  then  the 
inventor  went  to  the  Sultan  who  appreciated  its 
worth  and  his  opportunity.  Days  passed.  The 
people  within  the  city  wondered  to  see  their 
enemies  building  an  embankment,  and  mount¬ 
ing  a  curious  looking  object.  One  evening  they 
were  particularly  busy  at  this  point  There  was 
flaah  of  flame,  cloud  of  smoke,  a  roar  as  of  thun¬ 
der,  and  a  missile  hitherto  unknown  came 
crashing  into  the  city,  bidding  defiance  to  and 
setting  at  naught  the  walls  which  had  till  now 
been  an  ample  defence.  No  amount  of  regret 
could  atone  for  his  neglect  The  day  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  gone,  the  night  of  defeat  bad  come. 

What  a  picture  of  contending  emotions  we 
have  in  Acts  zziv.  24  27.  As  Paul  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,  Felix  was  terrified.  That  ought  to  have 
been  the  forerunner  of  repentance.  Because  he 
dallied  with  conscience  it  became  the  prelude  to 
procrastination.  The  convenient  time  for  him 
to  make  peace  with  God  was  that  very  moment. 
The  peril  was  not  in  the  uncertainty  of  living 
to  a  more  convenient  season  in  point  of  time, 
but  in  coming  to  it  in  point  of  conviction.  He 
who  trembled  a  moment  ago  at  the  thought  of 
the  judgment,  now  thrills  at  the  prospect  of  a 
bribe.  Conviction,  procrastination,  corruption, 
these  are  the  stages  in  a  pitiful  drama. 


Mordecai  must  have  known  something  of  the 
fibre  of  his  niece.  How  he  thrilled  her  with 
the  challenge,  “Who  knoweat  but  that  thou  art 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  T” 
Her  answer  reveals  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  “If 
I  perish,  I  perish.”  She  caught  no  glimpse  of 
the  fame  she  was  to  win.  What  she  saw  was 
her  people’s  peril,  and  her  own  danger.  For 
their  sake  she  risked  her  life  She  seized  the 
opportunity  as  it  came. 


WHEN  TO  STOP  WOBK. 

My  neighbor  was  full  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
she  had  never  thought  of  being  old,  till  some 
new  acquaintances  suggested  it  to  her. 

“Of  course,  you  are  not  using  your  brush 
now,”  one  of  them  said,  confidently.  They 
had  just  been  admiring  a  fine  landscape;  some 
of  her  work. 

The  truth  met  her  'in  the  ^face,  like  a  blow. 
She  was  too  old. 

“Certainly,  I  am  using  my  brush  now,  just  as 
I  have  done  for  years;  not  as  a  business,  but 
because  I  love  it,”  she  replied  with  spirit* 
“What  should  I  do  T  Why  should  I  give  it  up?” 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  brave  answer,  she 
I  shivered,  and  shrank  within  herself,  and  felt  a 
cold  wave  of  loneliness,  and  discouragement  creep 
over  her  being. 

“I,  getting  old  I”  she  eaid,  inwardly;  “and 
where  is  my  life  work  T  It  ia  not  done ;  it  seems 
scarcely  begun.  I  have  all  my  life  been  eo 
anxious  to  do  something  with  my  pen,  but  have 
always  been  so  full  of  work  and  care,  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  little  accomplished;  and  now, 
when  my  heart  ia  desolate,  and  my  hands  empty, 
and  I  would  fain  fill  up  the  remnant  of  life  with 
the  work  which  has  been  so  long  knocking  at  my 
door,  behold  I  I  am  old ;  and  people  think  it 
wonderful  that  I  ever  use  my  brush ;  what  would 
they  say,  could  they  know  that  I  am  still  ear¬ 
nest  and  ambitious  to  use  my  pen  to  some  effect 
in  the  world.” 

She  had  been  a  devoted  mother ;  but  now,  of 
her  children,  some  were  in  heaven,  and  some 
scattered  over  the  earth,  and  she  acknowledged 
to  herself:  “Come  to  think,  I  am  old;  it  may 
be  my  mental  powers  are  declining,  and  perhaps 
I  am  foolish  to  keep  on  trying.  The  results 
that  I  have  longed  to  achieve  need  more  years, 
and  more  strength, ”  she  sadly  admitted;  for  it 
is  sad  and  hard  to  give  up,  setting  the  fleshly 
feet  upon  the  hills  of  the  land  of  promise.  So 
with  the  discouraging  conviction  that  it  was  too 
late  in  life  to  do  anything  of  consequence,  little 
by  little,  with  many  sighs  and  regrets,  the 
struggle  for  improvement  and  excellence,  was,  if 
not  given  up,  carried  on  without  much  method 
or  energy. 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  she  lived  on  and  on ; 
and  came  to  seventy,  bright  and  strong ;  brighter 
and  stronger  than  at  sixty,  because  her  health 
was  better,  and  she  was  also  keeping  apace  with 
the  times;  her  heart  pulsing  with  the  pulses  of 
the  world,  and  full  of  thoughts  and  helpful  sug 
gestions,  from  the  experience  of  years,  but 
having  given  up  effort  in  writing,  she  had  lost 
facility  and  power  in  expresaion,  and  she  some¬ 
times  thought  regretfully:  If  I  had  only  known 
how  well  I  was  going  to  be,  and  kept  right  on, 
I  might  have  made  people  listen  to  me  by  this 
time;  and  there  ia  so  much  I  would  like  to  say; 
but  now,  it  is  surely  too  late  io  start  up  afresh ; 
it  is  certain,  I  have  but  little  time  left 
So  the  years  went  on,  and  with  undimmed  in¬ 
telligence,  and  a  pretty  strong  body,  came  the 
dawning  of  her  eightieth  year. 

“I  am  aged  now,”  ahe  told  herself;  “there 
can  be  no  question  about  it  but  only  to  think 
that  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  waa  only  sixty, 
I  waa  discouraged,  because  people  thought  me 
’old;’  and  now  it  is  plain,  that  I  might  have 
made  all  these  years  count  for  much  more  than 
they  have  done,  had  I  kept  right  on,  with  method 
and  dstermination,  and  not  been  influenced  by 


the  thought  of  age.  Twenty  years  1  but  now—” 
So  the  years  went  on  again,  and  she  was  really 
aged,  before  the  Lord  Jesus  called  her  home,  and 
the  first  thing  when  she  reached  heaven.  He 
asked  her: 

“What  have  you  been  doing  these  last  twenty- 
five  years  to  help  my  children  on  the  earth,  for 
whom  I  gave  my  life  ?  I  gave  you  those  years, 
with  some  strength  and  talent,  that  you  might 
use  them  in  helping  along  my  work ;  what  have 
you  done  with  those  years?” 

Then,  full  of  regret,  she  had  to  tell  over  the 
story,  of  strong  intent  to  go  on  with  her  work, 
of  finally  yielding  to  discouragement,  because 
there  was  so  little  time  left,  and  she  might  be 
called  away,  or  not  have  strength  to  finish.  And 
the  sorrowful  answer  came : 

“Did  you  not  read  my  order,  ‘Occupy  till  I 
come  ?’  How  did  you  know  you  would  not  have 
time  ?  There  is  no  world  in  the  universe  that 
needs  help  as  does  the  earth,  which  was  your 
scene  of  labor.  Adverse  pens  keep  busy ;  it  is 
sad  that  yours  should  have  stopped ;  for  you 
little  know  the  influence  for  good  you  might 
have  exerted,  had  you  continued  the  effort.” 

0,  my  neighbor  saw  it  all  now.  If  she  only 
had  those  twenty-five  years  to  live  over  again  1 — 
In  the  extremity  of  regret,  she  came  to  herself, 
and  found  it  was  a  dream ;  or,  the  twenty  five 
years  was  a  dream.  She  was  still  on  the  earth, 
a  woman  of  sixty ;  and  joyfully  she  arose,  and 
went  to  her  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth ;  resolving  never  to  lay  down  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  labor,  while  her  hands  could  hold  them. 
She  would  go  on  with  her  pen,  with  her  brush, 
and  her  music;  and  make  them  all  serve  the 
Lord,  never  asking  whether  there  were  time; 
never  hesitating  because  she  was  old ;  she  would 
not  think  of  age. 

“What  is  “old,”  but  the  tabernacle  growing 
frail  and  withered;  while  the  dweller  within 
may  be  growing  more  beautiful,  with  deeper 
sympathies,  and  wider  vision;  yea,  a  vision  that 
reaches  on,  beyond  the  clouds  of  earth,  catching 
the  radiance  of  the  immortal  hills,  and  reflect 
ing  here,  their  glory.  H.  N.  F. 


THE  NEW  TOBK  DNIVERSITT. 

The  New  York  University’s  Anniversary  Week 
began  with  the  Baccalaureate  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Kittredge,  June  5th;  Class  Day  followed  on 
June  7th.  Thursday,  June  9th,  at  8  P.M.,  the 
Sixty-sixth  Commencement  took  place  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  at  which  time  degrees 
were  conferred  by  the  Chancellor  upon  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  five  University  schools,  (the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Medical  College  having  received  their 
degrees  on  May  18th. )  The  usual  oratorical  ex¬ 
ercises  followed.  The  entrance  examinations 
began  on  Thursday,  and  continue  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  week.  A  recent  University  function  of  a 
social  character,  at  the  Heights,  was  a  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  MacCracken 
to  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  The  Woman’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  was  represented  by  Mrs. 
Eugene  Smith,  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bodman,  Mrs. 
J.  Lowrie  Bell,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  and  Miss 
Helen  M.  Gould.  The  entire  Faculty  of  Peda¬ 
gogy  waa  present,  together  with  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  students.  The  College  circular,  contain¬ 
ing  ihe  announcements  for  1898-1899,  appeared 
last  week.  Its  feature  is  a  map  outside  the  title 
page,  containing  the  plan  and  view  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Heights,  according  to  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  architects.  This  map,  printed  in  violet, 
the  University  color,  is  accompanied  by  a  de¬ 
scriptive  text.  The  following  is  the  roll  of 
Monday  lecturers  for  next  year:  Dr.  Egbert 
Lefevre,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland  Alexander, 
Professor  Franklin  W.  Hooper,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  Professor  Frank  A. 
Erwin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Eckman,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost  and  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Leipsiger. 
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WOMAN’S  BOABI)  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs  Qillespie,  presided  at  the  meeting  June 
8th.  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Beere. 

A  piece  of  the  bamboo  used  for  building  and 


the  picture  in  Over  Sea  and  Land,  made  the 
■ehooi  at  Benito,  Africa,  eeem  very  real.  The 
bamboo  has  to  be  scraped  and  polished  and  tied 
with  bush  rope,  and  all  the  scraping  for  the 
little  building  has  been  done  by  “the  willing 
flniterB  of  the  ecbool  children.”  The  tying  of 
the  eticks  takes  the  place  of  hammer  and  nails, 
ao  the  process  of  building  is  almost  noiseless. 
The  windows  have  no  glass,  and  through  the 
open  shutters  one  can  see  the  beautiful  palm 
treee  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond.  There  are 
fifty  children  in  the  school,  and  their  school 
hours  are  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  four  to 
five.  The  boys  have  an  hour  of  manual  work 
every  day,  which  goes  toward  their  own  support. 
The  girls  sew  and  have  a  plantain  garden  which 
they  take  care  of  themselves.  The  proceeds  will 
go  toward  the  purchase  of  some  Benga  books. 
They  have  all  helped  in  the  work  of  the  new 
dinrch.  A  recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Reutlinger 
told  of  the  completion  of  the  church  at  Benito, 
and  the  commencement  of  one  at  Batanga.  Cap¬ 
tain  Menkel,  who  we  understand  is  to  marry 
Miss  Babe  this  month,  was  of  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  in  these  buildings,  as  he  was  in  Benito  two 
weeks  repairing  his  cutter. 

Miss  Hawley  also  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Turk, 
one  of  our  newly  appointed  missionaries,  who 
expects  after  the  summer  to  go  to  Baranquilla, 
Oolombia,  and  who  speaks  earnestly  of  her 
hopes  for  the  work  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers 
who  return  this  week  to  Brazil,  will  be  at  Santa 
Catarina  instead  of  R'o.  There  are  both  proa 
and  eons  in  this  change ;  it  means  giving  up 
some  luxuries  and  a  pleasant  social  life,  for  a 


Victory 

■•atawith  America’s  Greatest  Medicine, 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Impoie  blood  is  the  foe  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  oanse  and  promoter  of  many  forms  of  disease 
tnelading  scrofula,  white  swelling,  salt  rhenm,  bolls, 
aona,  pimples  and  all  eruptions,  catarrh,  rheumatism, 
djnqiepala,  malaria  and  that  tired  feeling. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  prepared  by  ex* 
portenoed  pharmacists,  after  careful  and 
patient  study,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
purifying,  enriching  and  vitalizing  the 
blood,  and  its  complete  success  contin¬ 
ually  proves  its  merit. 

Its  cures  have  produced  wonder  and  astonishment  by 
thair  promptness  and  permanence ;  and  they  are  wlth- 
aat  equal  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  America’s  Greatest  M^lclne. 


wider  field  in  a  colony  that  is  largely  German. 

A  package  of  personal  letters  had  come  to 
Miae  Hubbard  from  Hamadan,  Persia.  Dr. 
Jessie  Wilson  and  Miss  Leinbach  went  to  Ker- 
manshab,  and  wrote  back  to  their  Hamadan 
friends  daily  accounts  of  the  journey;  one  day 
over  snow  with  the  horses  sinking  down,  another 
through  a  lovely  country  of  singing  birds.  At 
one  place  the  native  women  insisted  on  examin¬ 
ing  Miss  Leinbach’s  hair,  and  then  exclaimed, 
“As  clean  as  a  fiowerl”  Their  horses  behaved 
beautifully,  and  usually  they  found  better  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  beasts  than  for  themselves. 
The  bread,  mince  pies,  etc.,  that  the  Hamadan 
ladies  put  up  for  the  travellers’  lunch  were 
mentioned  with  appreciation.  The  doctor,  who 
took  the  trip  for  a  special  patient,  was  kept 
busy  treating  people,  and  they  had  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices,  and  read  to  the  women,  and  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  friendliness. 

Miss  Montgomery  in  one  of  her  letters,  said : 
“We  are  having  comparative  quiet  in  the  city 
now,  yet  it  seems  like  the  quiet  after  the  out¬ 
burst  of  a  volcano,  one  never  knows  when  the 
next  one  will  occur.  No  punishment  has  been 
meted  out  to  the  offenders.  Last  Sabbath  week 
the  priest  tried  to  stir  up  the  people  again,  and 
we  were  thankful  when  they  refused  to  have  any 
part  in  another  such  riot.  The  General  sent  ten 
soldiers  to  remain  at  our  door  as  a  guard,  as  he 
had  orders  from  the  capitol  to  show  us  special 
protection  and  favor.  He  said  his  brother,  who 
represented  the  Persian  Court  at  the^Queen’s 
Jubilee,  and  who  received  a  decoration  from  her 
Majesty,  had  written  that  he  heard  there  were 
two  English  ladies  here  (the  Misses  Montgomery 
are  from  Prince  Edwards  Island,  and  so  British 
subjects, )  who  were  afraid  in  the  riots,  and  he 
must  see  that  we  were  in  no  danger.  He  sent 
the  soldiers  and  asked  permission  to  call.  1 
told  the  messenger  to  tell  him  we  had  not  been 
the  least  bit  afraid.  We  knew  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  be  a  British  subject,  that  was  one  rea¬ 
son  we  should  not  fear,  but  it  was  much  better 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
and  in  the  assurance  of  His  protection  we  were 
kept  in  perfect  peace. 

“Then  he  came  to  call,  and  we  bad  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawkes  to  see  him,  and  Mirza  Said  came 
with  him.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  call,  and 
more  opportunity  to  tell  him  of  Christ’s  love 
and  its  power  in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  said  be 
was  sorry  he  bad  not  seen  the  Graduation,  and 
that  if  we  would  invite  him  sometime  to  the 
school  examinations  be  would  be  much  grati¬ 
fied.” 

Miss  Mary  Van  Duzee,  writing  from  Oroomiab, 
told  of  her  plane  to  come  home  this  summer,  and 
that  she  hoped  she  would  not  be  expected  to 
make  addresses,  as  she  greatly  needed  rest,  and 
wanted  to  quietly  imbibe  instead  of  giving  out 
as  she  has  been  doing  for  twelve  years. 

Sidon  Seminary,  Syria,  has  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleming  Revell  and  their  son. 
Miss  Low  wrote  of  it  appreciatively,  saying, 
“It  was  like  a  fresh  whiff  of  home.”  Of  the 
school,  Mrs.  Kimball  read: 

“Two  of  our  children  did  not  return  after  the 
Easter  vacation ;  one  was  sick  and  the  other 
had  to  stay  at  home  to  help  her  mother  with 
the  silk  worms. 

“Our  family  was  increased  by  two,  however, 
BO  the  number  is  the  same.  One  new  member 
is  a  sweet  faced  woman,  who  married  when 
young  against  her  family’s  wishes.  She  has 
been  reaping  the  results  of  her  rashness  for 
fourteen  years  .  .  .  She  has  come  here  for 
refuge.  She  has  six  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
little  nine  year-old  girl  is  here.  She  is  a  very 
earnest  Christian  and  ready  to  do  anything  to 
help.  She  teaches  half  the  day  in  the  day- 
school,  does  our  ironing  and  various  other 
things.  She  is  always  cheerful,  and  so  a  nice 
person  to  have  around. 

“I  must  tsll  you  of  a  meeting  I  bad  last  Sab¬ 
bath.  As  we  neared  the  village,  the  mother  of 
one  of  our  girls  approached  us,  carrying  on  her 
head  a  trav  of  silk  worms.  She  said  it  would 
not  do  to  Isave  them  till  Monday  an  they  were 
going  too  fast.  Shs  thought  it  was  not  wrong 


to  do  that  kind  of  work  on  Sunday  as  it  waa 
necessary.  She  said  they  had  four  fasta,  the 
first,  one  day,  the  second,  two  days,  then  three 
and  afterwaras  four.  I  went  on  to  her  home  and 
gathered  quite  a  company  of  children,  a  few 
women  and  three  or  four  young  men.” 


executive  meeting  of  the  Board  till  it  is  called 
in  September. 

Notice  was  again  given  of  the  Missionaries’ 
Conference  which  begins  next  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  15th.  The  fareweli  meeting  will  not  be 
in  the  evening  as  stated  last  week.  It  will  be 
Wednesday  afternoon,  June  22d,  from  four  to 
five  thirty.  All  are  welcome  at  this  meeting 
who  are  interested  and  would  like  to  meet  the 
outgoing  missionaries.  S.  R.  D. 

HOW  DKWBl’S  FLEET  WAS  EQUIPPED. 

A  Mr.  Williams  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  a  son 
serving  upon  the  Baltimore  as  lieutenant,  after 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  young  man  dated  at 
Honolulu,  prints  the  following  graphic  statement 
of  what  waa  done  to  equip  Commodore  Dewey’s 
fleet  for  the  task  assigned  to  it. 

Before  the  bubbles  ceased  to  rise  from  the 
sunken  Maine,  ammunition  that  could  not  be 
duplicated  in  all  America  was  ordered  on  the 
trains  that  bad  the  right  of  way  over  all  that 
came  before  their  swift  rush  to  San  Francisco. 
There  these  explosives,  that  must  be  handled  as 
carefully  as  the  mother  holds  a  babe,  were  ten¬ 
derly  transported  to  the  slow  but  steady  old  war¬ 
ship  Mohican,  and  started  for  Honolulu. 

There— at  Honolulu— they  were  again,  aa 
hastily  as  possible,  un  oaded  and  again  restored 
on  the  beautiful  but  terrible  Baltimore.  Every 
solid  foot  of  the  Baltimore’s  magazines  was 
filled,  and  400  tons  more  of  modern  munitions 
were  secured  on  her  decks  She  was  also  filled 
to  the  utmost  with  a  quantity  of  coal. 

On  March  22d,  just  thirty- four  days  after  tears 
began  to  fall  for  the  Maine,  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Baltimore  mailed  their  farewell  letters 
and  started  on  the  long  sail  of  5,000  miles  to 
Yokohatta,  and  thence  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
Dewey  and  his  intrepid  bluejackets  were  waiting 
for  the  food  of  war. 

While  Dewey  was  filling  his  magazines  from 
the  welcome  stores  of  the  Baltimore,  McKinley 
and  Lee  were  calmly  but  safely  controlling  the 
fierce  wrath  of  their  countrymen,  who  were 
clamoring  for  the  shooting  to  begin.  As  the 
last  obtainable  ton  of  coal  sifted  down  on  the 
deeply  hidden  decks  of  his  squadron  Dewey 
hoisted  the  signals  for  sail  and  steered  straight 
for  Manila. 

30  BOXES  OF  GOLD. 

Kaiiy  MtnliiK  for  Pin  Bfonoj. 

To  secure  some  desired  information  direct  from 
the  people,  it  is  proposed  to  send  a  trim  little 
box  containing  5  gold  dollars  to  each  of  30  per¬ 
sons  who  write  the  most  interesting  description 
of  their  experience  and  observation  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics: 

How  have  you  been  affected  by  Ooffee  drink¬ 
ing  ? 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  been  driven 
away  from  Postum  because  it  came  to  the  table 
weak  and  characterless  at  the  first  trial  T 

Did  you  set  such  a  person  right  regarding  the 
easy  way  to  make  Postum  clear,  black  and  with 
a  crisp,  pungent  taste  f 

Have  you  ever  discovered  a  better  way  to  make 
it  than  to  note  the  clock  at  the  time  actual  boil¬ 
ing  commences  (not  when  pot  is  first  put  on 
stove),  and  keep  it  boiling  moderately  for  full 
15  minutes,  using  2  heaping  teaspoonfula  for 
each  cup  of  beverage  f 

Give  names  and  account  of  those  you  know  to 
have  been  cured  or  heloed  in  health  by  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  coffee  and  the  daily  use  of  the  Food 
Coffee  in  its  place. 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Postum  Cereal  Oo., 
Lim.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  writing  your  own 
name  and  address  clearly. 

Decision  will  be  made  and  the  30  little  boxes 
of  gold  sent  out  on  June  30,  next. 

Every  friend  of  Postum  is  urged  to  write  and 
each  letter  will  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
company,  as  an  evidence  of  such  friendship, 
while  the  little  boxes  of  gold  will  reach  many  a 
modest  writer  whose  plain  and  sensible  letter 
contains  the  facts  desired,  although  the  sender 
may  have  hut  small  faith  in  winning  at  the 
time  of  writing. 
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WOMAITS  BOAKD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  monthljr  miMionery  meetiDg  of  the  Wom- 
•o'e  Board  of  Home  Mieeiooe  will  be  held  Taea- 
daj,  June  21at,  at  156  Fifth  aTenae,  at  10.30 
A.M. 

A  Maeedoniao  Ory.— Alpine,  in  Utah,  ia  a 
amall  mountain  Tillas:e  of  about  aix  hundred  in- 
habitanta,  aiz  milea  north  of  American  Fork, 
where  our  miaaion  teacher,  Miaa  Taylcw,  ia 
located.  She  writea:  “A  few  yeara  ago,  three  or 
four  familiea  from  Nebraaka  and  aome  apoatate 
Mormona  aettled  in  a  canon  two  milea  above 
Alpine.  They  are  diatant  from  any  church  in¬ 
fluence,  Alpine  being  a  very  atrong  Mormon  aet- 
tlement.  Some  montha  ago  a  gentleman  vicited 
the  paraonage  here,  aaying  that  aeven  or  eight 
familiea  at  that  point  were  anzioua  to  have 
Ohriatian  work  eatabliahed  among  them,  they 
not  being  able  to  carry  it  on  without  help.  It 
waa  truly  a  Macedonian  cry,  and  although  we 
aeemed  to  have  aa  much  aa  we  could  do,  our 
paator,  Mr.  Blohm,  and  1  could  not  refuse  the 
call.  We  viaited  the  canon,  calling  at  every 
houae  where  we  were  well  received,  the  people 
promiaing,  without  exception,  to  aid  ua  aa  far 
aa  possible.  And  they  are  making  good  their 
word.  They  have  a  small  log  house,  used  for 
school  purposes,  with  rude  home  made  benches. 
Here  we  have  three  large  classes  in  Sunday- 
school  and  they  have  made  a  place  for  a  class 
on  each  aide  of  the  building  by  erecting  poles 
covered  with  oak  brush  on  one  side  and  a  wagon 
cover  on  the  other.  Six  families  have  united 
with  the  church  and  the  children  have  been 
baptised.  Two  young  men  with  a  flute  and  vio¬ 
lin  fumiah  the  music  and  all  are  employing  their 
talents  for  the  good  of  the  work.  We  have  bad 
no  outside  help,  no  revival  nor  special  meetings, 
only  Sunday  school  and  service  on  Sunday,  and 
much  house  to  houae  visiting  during  the  week. 

“Mr.  Blohm  and  I  would  leave  here  at  seven 
o’clock,  with  a  bundle  of  literature,  calling  upon 
every  family  and  finding  them  ready  to  receive 
the  truth.  They  are  now  taking  a  bold  atand  in 
the  community,  identifying  themselves  with 
he  church  and  their  children  are  ready  to  come 
into  the  school.” 

Instead  of  vacation  and  rest,  Mias  Taylor 
found  her  refreehment  in  this  blessed  work  as 
much  aa  in  mountain  trips  and  visiting.  Tboee 
who  the  year  previous  had  been  antagonistic 
have  thus  been  won  to  confidence  in  the  work 
and  workers  Readers  of  The  Rvaogelist  will 
recall  the  interesting  history  of  Mr.  Blohm  given 


A  Leather  Lesson 


Thick  leather  ian’t  always  darable.  Thin 
ieather  isn’t  always  comfortable.  Oily 
leather  Isn't  always  waterproof.  Dear 
leather  isn'talwaysbest  Low  price  leather 
isn't  always  cheap.  Vlcl  K  Id  Is  always  re¬ 
liable.  This  is  the  reason  it  is  fast  snper- 
sedins  all  other  leathers.  Viol  Kid  is  the 
only  leather  that  repels  the  cold,  yet  ab¬ 
sorbs  no  heat.  It  is  the  oniy  leather  free 
from  oil,  yet  impervlons  to  water.  It  is 
the  only  leather  soft  enoneh  for  com  fort,  A 
strong  enough  for  any  kind  of  wear.  M 


makes  the  most  beantlful  shoes  for 
women,  the  most  comfortable 
shoes  tor  men,  the  most  durabls 
shoes  tor  children  (siiesien).  The 
gsnuins  never  varies  in  quality, 
no  matter  where  yon  get  It. 
Oenutne  Vlcl  Kid  is  made  only 
by  R.  H.  Foerderer.  To  in¬ 
sure  getting  It  and  not  an  imi- 
tattoo,  ask  your  dealer  tor  . 

Foerderer's  Vict  KM.  Vlcl  A 

Leather  Dreasiag  makes  W 

all  shoes  look  better  and  a 

wear  better.  A 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

A  book  about  buying, 
wearing  and  caring  tor 
shoes  mailed  free. 

rOKKDCltXB. 


by  himwlf,  who,  twenty-five  yeara  ago,  together 
with  hia  wife,  came  here  from  Denmark,  aa 
converta  to  Mormoniam.  Learning  that  they  had 
been  deceived,  they  ahook  off  the  awful  deluaion, 
and  he,  through  heroic  atruggle  and  aacrifice 
entered  the  miniatry.  Mr.  Blohm  haa  two 
charges,  that  at  Pleasant  Grove  and  American 
Fork  and  this  added  canon  work.  He  is  an 
earnest  and  successful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Student  Volunteers. — The  Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  whose  late  con 
vention  has  been  widely  advertised.  The  work 
of  "world  evangelization”  should  be  the  work 
of  the  Church.  Would  God  that  it  might  be 
accomplished  "in  this  generation.”  Through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  large  faith  and 
much  prayer,  consecrated  givers  of  means  and  of 
life-service  could  do  vastly  more  in  a  generation 
than  did  the  primitive  disciples  in  the  firat  cen 
tury  of  (he  Christian  era  The  Cleveland  Con 
vention,  "The  largest  and  most  instructive  mis¬ 
sionary  conference  ever  gathered  on  American 
soil,  held  its  session  in  the  armory  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Grays,  where  over  the  insignia  of  war  on 
the  walls  were  bung  the  banners  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  The  field  of  the  Movement  lies  in  400 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  ICO  Theological  Seminaries,  nearly 
200  medical  schools  and  over  300  Normal  and 
professional  institutions.  The  movement  has 
now  on  its  rolls  the  names  of  about  4,000  volun 
teers.  The  direct  influence  of  the  Convention 
and  of  the  whole  Movement  is  increasing  the 
laborers  in  the  foreign  field  and  its  reflex  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  Colleges  and  home  churches  are 
one  of  the  brightest  points  on  the  horizon  of 
the  world’s  future.” 

The  church  does  not  forget  that  Mr.  Speer  and 
Mr.  Wilder  took  some  of  the  initiative  steps  of 
this  magnificent  work. 

The  name  Wilder  haa  long  been  known  and 
honored  in  the  Church.  Better  known  probably 
than  the  following  item  of  history :  Many  years 
ago,  the  widowed  mother  of  a  little  family  waa 
living  in  a  humble  New  England  home.  One 
day  a  missionary  collector  called  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  mother  went  about  sad  all  day  because 
her  offering  was  necessarily  so  small.  At  even¬ 
ing  worship  she  prayed  that  God  would  accept 
one  of  her  children  for  the  foreign  field.  That 
prayer  made  a  deep  impression  upon  one  daugh¬ 
ter  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Wilder  and  accompanied  him  as  a  missionary  to 
India.  At  an  advanced  age  in  her  widowhood, 
she  returned  to  that  land  together  with  her  son 
and  daughter,  Mins  Grace  Wilder,  known  and 
loved  by  many  in  the  Church. 

The  Alaikan  Gold  Region. — "Skaguay  is  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  territory,  s  ill  in  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernments,”  writes  a  missionary  to  the  Toronto 
Presbyterian  Review.  "Meantime  Uncle  Sam 
is  in  possession,  and  has  placed  here  Custom 
House  officers,  a  marshall  and  a  commiesioner. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  about 
one  thousand  miles  north  of  Vancouver,  British 
America.  The  town  nestles  in  a  narrow  valley 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  at  its  widest  part, 
between  two  ranges  of  precipitous  mountains 
At  the  head  of  the  valley  is  the  now  famous 
White  Pass.  The  entire  valley  was  covered  with 
heavy  timber  four  months  ago,  but  it  is  disap 
pearing  so  fast  that  the  people  are  fearing  the 
want  orshelter  will  increase  the  severity  of  the 
storms.  The  scenery  alone  in  this  valley  would 
well  repay  a  visit.  Usually  it  is  the  rising  or 
setting  sun  that  one  admires  most.  Here  it  is 
scarcely  noticed.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  moon- 
rise  that  enraptures.  As  she  gradually  rises 
behind  the  snow  clad  peak,  surrounding  it  with 
a  halo,  we  often  stand  gazing  at  it  in  rapture, 
altogether  forgetful  of  the  biting  blast.  Some 
times  I  see  not  the  mountain  top  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  but  the  Great  White  Throne  of  our 


It  is  much  essier  to  keep  the  hair 
l^hen  yoa  have  H  than  it  is  to  re¬ 
store  it  lifhen  it's  lost.  If  yoar  hair 
is  "coming  out "  it  needs  instant 
attention,  TTie  use  of  AYER'S 
HAIR  VIGOR  •will  promptly  stop 
the  hair  from  falling,  and  stimulate 
it  to  new  growth. 


'*  Some  years  ago  my  hair  began  to  fat 
out  and  I  became  quite  bald,  1  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  try 


ascended  Lord,  made  thus  glorious  by  His  pres¬ 
ence.  And  yet  within  full  view  of  that  sigh^ 
night  after  night,  men  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  are  defacing  that  image,  the  agents  of 
Satan  are  using  every  device  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion  and  how  little  are  we  doing  to  save  them  I” 

Notes  From  S  tka.— “Many  of  thoee  who  wera 
formerly  connected  with  the  school  are  now 
grown  and  have  families  of  their  own  ;  some  of 
these  are  now  busy  at  Chilcat,  working  for  those 
who  are  rushing  up  to  Klondike  after  gold. 
Howard,  who  waa  one  of  our  boys,  was  working 
in  the  mines  at  Douglas  Island  on  fair  wages; 
he  left  this  position  and  went  to  pack  for  the 
Yukoners;  after  making  several  trips  over  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  he  returned  by  the 
last  steamer,  almost  helpless,  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  We  greatly  fear  that  many,  in 
their  eagerness  to  make  money,  will  overwork, 
and  will  return  aa  applicants  for  the  hospital, 
where  they  may  spend  months  of  suffering. 

"Did  you  hear  how  four  of  the  teachers  went 
with  several  of  the  boys  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ekigecombe  ?  The  boy  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  mountain  and  was  to  act  as  guide,  ran 
across  a  herd  of  reindeer.  This  was  too  much 
for  this  Alaskan  Nimrod.  He  left  the  teachers 
and  took  after  the  deer,  following  them  ail  dav, 
and  getting  six  out  of  the  fourteen.  The  teach¬ 
ers  were  lost  for  hours,  but  after  much  calling, 
the  guide  found  them  ;  when  it  was  so  dark  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  atay  all  night.  They 
were  without  food  for  thirty  six  hours. 

"We  beg  that  you  bear  the  Sitka  mission  on 
your  hearts  and  earnestly  ask  God’s  blessing  on 
the  work.  *  ’ 

Rest,  spiritual  and  physical,  was  Mrs.  Nel¬ 
son’s  subject  at  the  Tuesday  morning  prayer 
meeting. 

In  deep  sorrow  Mrs.  Pierson  requested  that 
I  we  commend  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell,  who,  together  with 
their  little  child  were  drowned  on  their  return 
VO)  age  to  St.  Lawrence  Island.  A  tender  pram 
was  offered  for  that  stricken  home  and  tlM 
stricken  natives.  H.  E.  B. 
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Children’s  Department 


UNOANONIZED  SAINTS. 
Not  all  the  saints  are  canonised; 

There's  lots  of  them  close  by; 

There’s  some  of  them  In  my  own  ward. 
Some  in  my  family; 

They’re  thick  here  in  my  neighborhood, 
They  throng  here  in  my  street; 

My  sidewalk  has  been  badly  worn 
By  their  promiscuous  feet. 

Not  all  the  heroes  of  the  world 
Are  apotheosized; 

Their  names  make  our  directories 


\ 


Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand 

Condensed  milk. 

Take  no  Substitute  For  The  “EAGLE  BRAND' 
.Thousands  of  mothers  Testify  to  its  Superiority. 

fMFAMr HEALTH  settT  HR££,  '  newYork  Cohdinscd  Miut  Co.  n.y. 
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Of  very  ample  size. 

And  almost  every  family 
Whose  number  is  complete. 
Has  one  or  more  about  the  board 
When  they  sit  down  to  eat. 


LARKIN  SOAPS 


MD  PREMIUMS.— nE  LAREIM  IDEA 

fully  explained  In  beautiful  free  book* 
let.  Free  Sample  Soap  If  mention 
this  publication. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  NFS.  CO..  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Not  all  the  martyrs  of  the  world 
Are  in  the  Marty rology; 

Not  all  their  tribe  became  extinct 
In  some  remote  chronology. 

Why  weep  for  saints  long  dead  and  gone? 
There’s  plenty  still  to  meet; 

Put  on  your  wraps  and  call  upon 
The  saints  upon  your  street. 

And  Fox’s  martyrs  were  strong  souls. 

But  still  their  likes  remain; 

There’s  good  old  Mother  Haggerty, 

And  there  is  sweet  Aunt  Jane. 

Ton  know  them  just  as  well  as  I, 

Since  they’re  a  numerous  brood. 

For  they  are  with  you  alL  and  live 
In  every  neighborhood.  —Advance. 


THE  BRAVE  ONES  AT  HOME. 

It  requires  a  great  amount  of  courage  to  give 
our  loved  ones  to  the  cause  of  our  country.  The 
brave  sons,  husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and 
lovers  who  have  gone  to  fight  in  defense  of  their 
country  left  many  heavy  hearts  behind  them. 
The  mother  feels  at  first  that  she  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  having  her  son,  who  has  just 
reached  manhood,  and  is  her  comfort  and  pride, 
offer  himself  as  a  volunteer.  It  means  so  much 
at  this  time  to  be  “a  defender  of  our  country.” 

It  is  bard  for  us  to  believe,  as  our  loved  ones 
do,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  leave  home  and  those 
they  love  best  on  earth,  to  go  to  the  front.  Our 
land  is  full  of  sorrowing,  heavy  hearted,  lonely 
women  to  day.  The  wife  feels  that  she  cannot 
fill  the  place^of  a  father  to  the  little  ones  left  in 
her  care.  It  is  a  hard  burden  for  her  to  carry 
alone.  The  sister,  although  she  may  feel  a  just 
pride  in  the  fact  that  her  brother  is  loyal  and 
true  to  bis  country  when  it  is  in  trouble,  yet 
weeps  at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  he  is  going 
to  meet.  The  pretty  sweetheart,  who  has  been 
so  happy'in  her  love-making,  feels  that  life  can 
hold  no  sweetness  for  her,  now  that  the  one  she 
loves  best^on  earth  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
army. 

But  all  these  loving  women  must  take  heart 
and  be  brave,  and  anxiously  wait  tidings  of 
these  precious  lives  from  day  to  day.  It  is  hard 
waiting,  but  employment  is  a  great  panacea  in 
troublous  times.  To  do  our  duty  at  home  from 
day  to  day  the  very  beet  and  most  cheerful  way 
that  we  can  while  our  loved  ones  are  gone  from 
ns,  is  true  courage.  We  are  comforted  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  thought  that  in  the  silence  of  our 
homes  we  can  commit  those  loved  ones  to  the 
Lord.  It  is'a'privilege  that  the  home  stayers 
can  write  the  most  cheerful,  bright  letters  to 
them  every  few'days,  for  our  soldiers  are  always 
looking  for  and  welcoming  letters  from  the  homes 
to  which  their'bearts  and  their  thoughts  are 
constantly  turning. 

May  all  the  letters  that  reach  them  be  of  a 
cheerful,  encouraging  kind,  not  filled  with  the 
prtty  vexations'of.life.  Everything  of  a  troubling 
nature  should  be  left  out  of  letters  so  far  as  it 
is  possible,  so  as  not  to  add  more  to  the  burdens 
which  they  have  already.  A  writer  im  one  of 
our  daily  papers,  speaks  of  the  faces  of  the 
women  at  the  stations  when  the  trains  go  out 
with  the  'soldiers,  saying  that  it  is  pathetic  in 


the  extreme  to  see  such  sorrow  depicted  on  them. 
As  they  watch  the  trains  bearing  their  loved 
ones  out  of^sight,  they  turn  away  and  go  back 
to  their  homes  with  a  heavy  heartedness  that 
calls  for  all  the  courage  they  can  command. 

.  8.  T.  P. 


FRITZ  THE  RESCUER. 

In  a  rude  hut,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Still 
water  River,  lived  an  old  man.  Bis  only  friends 
and  companions  were  the  birds,  the  squirrels 
and  a  large  dog. 

This  dog  was  remarkable  for  his  wisdom  and 
good  sense ;  and  be  was  constantly  beside  the 
old  man.  A  plate  was  set  on  the  bench  that 
served  for  a  table,  for  the  dog  as  well  as  hie 
master.  When  Simon  started  for  the  woods, 
Fritz  was  by  hie  side,  sometimes  drawng  a  sled 
or  wagon  to  bring  back  the  fire  wood. 

One  evening  after  the  work  of  the  day  was 
over,  the  old  man  was  sitting  by  his  cottage  door 
reading  his  Bible.  Now  and  then  be  would 
stop  to  pet  old  Fritz,  or  to  gaze  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  sunset.  For  twenty  years  he  had  lived  alone 
on  this  island,  meeting  occasionally  a  hunter 
who  wandered  into  this  barren  place. 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  and  the  old  man  sat 
at  bis  door  with  Fritz  lying  lazily  beside  him. 
Suddenly  a  cry  startled  them  and  the  dog  gave 
a  leap  toward  the  river.  There  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  carried  along  by  the  rapid  cur 
rent,  was  a  small  skiff.  As  the  boat^  drew 
nearer,  they  could  see  in  the  stern  a  child  with 
a  terrified  look  on  his  face,  the  two  little  hands 
clasping  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Fritz  no  sooner  saw  the  child  than  he  seemed 
to  understand  the  danger.  He  dashed  out  into 
the  stream  and  swam  toward  the  boat.  Old 
Simon  watched  him  anxiously.  As  Frits  neared 
the  boat,  he  caught  the  mooring  rope  in  his 
teeth  and  turned  against  fthe  current,  toward 
the  shore.  Slowly  they  came  nearer  and  nearer 
the  shore,  until  the  boat  was  close  to  them  and 
then  he  caught  the  rope  and  helped  poor,  tired 
Fritz  with  hie  burden.  Then  Simon  tenderly 
lifted  the  child  from  the  boat  and  carried  him 
up  to  hie  cottage.  There  he  dried  the  baby’s 
clothes  and  gave  him  something  to  eat.  The 
little  one  fell  asleep  in  the  old  man’s  'arms  and 
never  knew  that  hie  mother  was  so  far  away. 

For  two  days  the  child  played  about  the  old 
man’s  door,  watched  tenderly  by  Fritz,  who 
seemed  to  know  that  he  had  helped  save  the 
baby.  The  third  day  after  the  rescue,  another 
boat  came  down  the  river.  This  boat  was  rowed 
by  a  strong  arm,  and  a  shout  of  joy  came  from 
the  father  as  be  saw  his  own  little  boy  on  the 
shore.  Then  Simon  told  bow  the  baby  had  been 
saved  and  the  father  said  that  the  child  had 
strayed  away  from  home  and  the  whole  town 
had  been  searching  the  woods,  until  at  last  they 
bad  discovered  the  boat  gone  from  its  mooring. 
Then  they  had  followed  the  river,  hardly  daring 
to  hope  to  find  the  baby. 

The  gentleman  offered  Simon  a  home  in  the 
city,  but  the  old  man  loved  tbe^ woods  too  well 


For  Town  and  Country 


Candr  connoiiMDrs  bold  np 

Whitman’s 


Chocolates  and  Confections 


u  tbe  higheat  standard  of  candy  excellence. 
Sold  everywhere. 

Wbltmaa's  lastaataneoua  Chocolate 
Is  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and 
healthful.  Made  Instantly  with  boiling  water. 
SUpaca  r.  Wailau  a  Soa, 

ItlO  Ckaataat  Street, 


We  have  in  stook  the  largest  and  ohoioeet 
oolleotion  of  High*Qrade  Gkxxla  everofitbred 
In  the  United  States  for  flimishing  country 
houses.  It  includes  a  fhll  line  oi 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Our  standard  for  tbs  past  qoartsr  century. 

Crockery, 

China  and  Qlass, 

Cutlery,  Cooking  Utensils, 

Cedar  &  Camphor  Wood  Trunks, 
Pantry,  Bath,  Hall,  Cellar  and  Stable 
Pumltura,  Silver-plated  Ware, 

Willow  Ware,  Water  Coolera, 
Ice-Cream  Freexera, 

Hammocks. 

Gtoods  carefully  packed  and  delivered 
fkee  at  station  within  100  miles  of  Hew 
fork. 

Orderc  by  mall  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 
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BUMDMESS 

PREVENTED 

Thm  Abmoriil§on  TrmmtimmHt  m  Muoommmf 

No  KnNo,  No  Risk, 

Over  75,000  treatmente  given  at  our  institution  in 
1897.  Representative  people  from  all  parts  of  Unit^ 
States  and  Canada  indorse  this  instituUon. 

"Do  not  Wait  to  be  Blind," 


Vumtandt  Have  Everything  to  Oain  and  . 
Nothing  to  Lote.  PamphletNo.SPree,  des-  A 
cribing  home  treatment  and  institution,  f 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in  America. 


THE  BOUS  EYE  SAtHTARHUH,  Gtons  Falls,  H.  Y. 
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to  le«ve  it.  For  ten  yearB,  aa  loog  aa  the  old 
man  lived,  there  came  dowo  the  river  ooce  a 
year  the  father  and  aon.  They  came  with  gifta 
for  the  one  who  had  Mved  the  boy’e  life. 

Old  Frits  lived  a  qniet  life  in  the  wooda,  and 
alwaya  wore  around  hia  neck  a  ailver  collar, 
engraved  with  theae  worda,  “Frits  the  Reecuer.  ’’ 
The  old  man  and  hia  noble  dog  died  many  years 
ago.  The  little  child  who  was  saved  haa  grown 
to  be  a  man ;  and  now  his  own  little  boys  are 
never  tired  of  hearing  how  their  father  was 
saved  by  an  old  man  and  a  noble  dog. 

E.  R  H. 

A  SEBYICE  OF  CHEERY  TALK. 

“Well.  *Aantie,'  you  seem  to  be  showing  your 
loyalty  to  your  country  with  that  little  American 
flag  pinned  on  your  dress,”  said  Mrs.  Upson,  to 
the  old  lady  who  sat  in  the  wheeled  chair.  The 
lady  in  the  “silvery  livery  of  age,”  smiled  as 
her  visitor  said  this,  and  went  on  to  explain : 

“Delsie  Brown  came  in  an  hour  ago  and 
pinned  the  flag  on  me,  and  said,  'Auntie,  you 
must  wear  the  flag  of  our  country  with  the  rest 
of  us,  ’  just  as  if  I  were  a  girl  again  t  Nobody 
knows  what  a  comfort  that  Delsie  Brown  is  to 
me.  Young  girls,  yon  know,  don’t  usually  care 
to  turn  aside  to  wait  on  old  folks  who  are  no  kin 
to  them.  Life  gets  to  be  monotonous  when  one 
has  to  spend  it  in  a  wheel  chair,  aa  I  do.  I  get 
sort  of  down,  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
days  are  dark  and  the  wind  blows,  or  the  rain 
beata  against  the  window.  But  Delsie  is  quite 
apt  to  ‘run  in’  during  such  states  of  the  weather, 
and  she  always  brings  the  sunshine  with  her,  and 
there’s  a  clearing  then,  I  can  tell  yon. 

“She  is  full  of  cheery  talk,  tells  me  all  about 
the  doings  in  town,  funny  things  that  go  on  in 
school,  or  some  good  joke  she  has  road,  or 
heard  of,  to  make  me  laugh.  She  is  sure  to 
bring  me  a  few  flowers,  or  a  bit  of  candy,  or 
choice  piece  of  something  appetising.  To-day 
she  brought  me  this  little  flag.  It  is  exhilarat 
ing  to  see  young  folks  who  are  full  of  life  and 
enthusiasm,  when  a  body  is  helpless,  and  ‘the 
day  of  doing’  is  over.  If  there  were  more  girls 
like  Delsie  Brown,  the  poor  old  bodies  who 
have  to  sit  in  their  chairs  all  day  would  have  a 
good  deal  easier,  happier  time  than  they  do. 
Delsie  is  what  1  call  a  real,  every-day  Christian.  ” 

The  young  girl,  of  whom  the  old  lady  spoke, 
did  not  know  she  was  doing  anything  worthy  of 
mention  when  she  went  in  to  see  the  “shut  in” 
neighbor  for  an  hour  or  so  every  few  days,  and 
brought  so  much  of  the  cheer  of  young  life  with 
her,  but  it  was  a  ministration  of  comfort  and 
sunshine  to  a  weary,  waiting  heart. 

A  service  of  cheery  talks  is  quite  as  acceptable 
at  times,  aa  a  service  of  song,  or  any  other  min¬ 
istration.  Blessed  indeed  is  the  young  girl  who 
knows  how  to  choose  her  themes  and  words  so 
they  will  bring  brightness  and  joy,  instead  of 
heaviness  and  sorrow  into  hearts.  Let  us  have 
more  of  such  cheery  talk  service,  dear  girls,  and 
the  world  will  be  made  the  better  for  it 

_  8.  T.  P. 

CLOSIWO  WEEKS  OF  SOHOOX.. 

This  is  the  time  of  school  life  which  is  the 
moat  trying  to  teachers  and  scholars.  Outside 
of  the  school  room  nature  in  at  her  beat  and  full 
of  alluring  calls  to  the  student  inside.  It  is  so 
hard  to  keep  the  eye  and  the  mind  on  the  printed 
text- book,  when  the  more  inviting  study  of 
nature  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  student.  But 
her  calls  must  be  resisted  for  the  present,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  dreaded  examinations 
must  be  rigidly  made.  It  is  very  hard  for  the 
teachers,  too,  for  they  wish  to  have  their  scholars 
do  their  best  at  the  end  of  the  year.  “Ihe  laat 
day  of  school,  ’  ’  aa  the  old  New  Englanders  used 
to  say,  and  how  they  crowded  into  the  district 
school-houses  to  hear  the  scholars  speak  their 
pieces.  Teachers  and  scholars  both  felt  the  pree 
enoe  of  the  august  school  Committee,  who  sat  on 
the  platform  to  see  how  well  the  teacher  had 


fulBlled  her  mission,  and  what  great  honor  her 
pupils  would  do  her. 

In  these  later  days,  the  schools  are  run  differ 
ently,  and  the  young  people  say,  “a  great  deal 
harder.”  They  are  hard  enough  just  now  we 
admit,  and  we  older  ones  who  have  been  through 
it  all,  give  you  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  when 
it  is  all  over  and  you  have  done  yourselves  the 
credit  that  you  are  striving  for,  we  will  add  our 
heartiest  congratulations,  too.  But  let  me  give 
you  some  encouraging  worda  now.  Keep  a  good 
heart.  Study  well.  Keep  pleasant  Keeping' 
pleasant  and  calm,  goes  a  good  way  in  making 
these  trying  days  pass  more  easily  for  teachers 
and  scholars.  The  time  will  soon  be  past  and 
then  the  long  vacation  will  come.  With  cheers 
and  hurrahs,  and  capo  thrown  up  in  the  air, 
yon  will  hail  its  coming.  The  school  flag  will 
be  waved  in  triumph.  That  emblem  of  freedom 
in  more  senses  than  one,  and  then  off  you  will 
go  to  atudy  and  rest  and  play  with  the  great 
teacher— nature.  We  wish  you  a  happy  time  for 
you  will  have  merited  it. 

THE  WOBK  BASKET. 

A  writer  in  Harper’s  Baxar  says,  “Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  we  have  reached  a  period  when  the 
passing  of  the  work-basket  as  part  of  every  gen 
tlewoman’s  equipment  is  not  to  be  regarded  with 
surprise  f”  8he  writes  that  “It  is  a  pity, 
however,  merely  as  an  object  and  convenience  to 
eliminate  the  work  basket.  Baskets  are  them¬ 
selves  beautiful  objecta.  They  are  cunningly 
woven  of  straw  in  fancy  shapes  and  forme. 
Sometimes  they  are  lined  with  silk;  always  they 
are  subtly  feminine.  The  work-basket  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  articles  which  by  no  possibil¬ 
ity  can  be  regarded  as  common  to  both  man  and 
woman.  Unlike  the  wall-pocket  and  the  waste¬ 
basket,  which  have  their  oflice  equally  to  be 
desired  and  used  by  every  one  in  the  family,  the 
work-basket  stands  for  purely  womanly  occupa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Many  a  little  Elisabeth,  many  a  little 
Priccilla  and  Martha  and  Bose,  quietly  sleeping 
now  in  the  graveyard,  or  living  perhaps  in  the 
quiet  of  sheltered  old  age,  can  we  remember  as 
children  sitting  beside  their  mothers  and 
learning  how  to  sew.  No  mother,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  among  the  old  Colonial  dames  whom 
we  so  honor  now,  would  have  thought  her  doty 
done  had  she  failed  to  teach  her  little  girl  how 
to  handle  her  needle.  Very  much  more  than 
needle-work  the  children  learned  in  those  en¬ 
forced  hours  of  work  at  the  mother’s  knee. 
They  learned  self-control  and  perseverance  and 
sticking  fast  to  one  thing  until  it  was  done,  and 
doing  whatever  they  did  in  the  very  beet  possi¬ 
ble  way,  and  these  were  lessons  good  to  learn 
even  if  they  came  out  of  an  old-fashioned  work- 
basket. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  Spain’s  boy  King,  amuses  him¬ 
self  by  drilling  a  company  of  guards  in  the 
grounds  of  the  palace,  and  in  one  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  toy  models,  to  the  extent  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more,  of  men  and  officers  of  the  various 
regiments  of  the  Spanish  forcea  These  are 
placed  in  formations  by  two  or  three  veteran 
officers  and  perform  sham  battles  against  another 
crowd  of  toy  soldiers  supposed  to  be  Americans, 
which,  of  course,  have  to  suffer  severe  defeat. 
Alfonso  has  also  models  of  different  warships 
floating  in  one  of  the  palace  lakes. 


INSECT  MUSICIANS. 

Many  girls  and  boys  who  love  music  find  it 
very  hard  to  practice  as  patiently  as  is  necessaiy 
to  become  a  good  performer  on  a  musical  iu- 
strument.  If  they  wonid  listen  to  a  young  bird 
taking  singing  lessons;  quaverly  repeating  a 
phrase  over  and  over ;  making  plenty  of  mistokaa^ 
but  never  discouraged ;  and  finally  conquering 
the  song  instead  of  giving  it  up  in  despair,  tfaeg 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  outdone  by  so  tiny  n 
creature.  Did  any  one  ever  bear  of  a  bird  wha 
couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  learn  hia  natural  songf 

Of  course  there  are  birds  that  do  not  sing,  and 
equally  of  course  many  a  human  b^g  haa  na 
musical  gift  whatever.  In  that  case,  it  is  tiam 
wasted  for  him  to  study  music.  There  is  aosoa- 
thing  else  that  he  may  excel  in  and  to  whicb  ha 
ought  to  devote  bis  energies.  But  now  we  aia 
speaking  exclusively  to  our  music-loving  young 
people.  Some  of  them  are — ^11  we  say  it  f — 
merely  too  lasy  to  practice  as  they  should.  Ihay 
might  be  willing  to  learn  to  sing,  they  think, 
but  no  animal  other  than  a  tired  little  boy  or 
girl  haa  to  scrape  away  for  houre  on  a  violin. 

What  I  you  have  heard  the  crickets,  the  graas 
hoppers,  the  locusts,  and  you  have  never  knosra 
that  they  are  the  busiest  fiddlers  alive  T  If  they 
could  be  made  to  understand  your  i^noranoa 
they  would  take  it  as  a  lesson  in  humility,  or, 
if  they  happen  to  be  conceited,  they  might  tUnk 
you  stupidly  unobservant. 

Some  locusts  have  a  row  of  minute  spines  ok 
the  inner  surface  of  the  hind  leg.  They  mb 
that  surface  against  the  outer  surface  of  the  iora 
wings,  so  that  the  fore  wing  serves  aa  a  fiddle 
and  the  bind  leg  as  a  bow.  Other  locusta  mb 
together  the  upper  surface  of  the  front  edge  of 
the  hind  wings  and  the  under  surface  of  the  Ion 
wings.  Only  the  males  are  the  musicians  in  dm 
insect  families.  Professor  John  Henry  Ooaa- 
stock,  in  his  delightful  book  upon  “Inaset 
Life,  ”  tells  us  that  all  “the  different  kinds  of 
true  nasehoppere,  including  the  katydids,  are 

Eroviaed  with  an  elaborate  musical  apparatn^ 
y  means  of  which  they  call  their  mates.  This 
consists  of  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  veins 
and  cells  of  a  portion  of  each  fore  wing  near  its 
base.  This  arrangement  differs  in  the  differant 
species,  but  in  each  it  is  such  that  by  tubbing 
the  fore  wings  together  they  are  made  to  vibrate^ 
and  thus  produce  the  sound.” 

The  most  easily  observed  of  all  insect  musi¬ 
cians  are  the  common  crickets.  If  you  will  place 
a  sod  of  growing  grass  in  a  cage  with  sevesal 
male  crickets,  you  can  watch  them  playing  upoa 
their  fiddles.  You  will  eee  that  the  lower  aids 
of  their  winn  has  “ridges  like  those  of  a  tiny 
file,  and  that  on  the  inner  margin  toward  theses 
from  the  end  of  the  principal  vein,  there  is  a 
hardened  portion,  which  may  be  called  the 
icraper.  ”  The  crickets  play  by  using  the  files 
and  scrapers  of  their  two  fore  wings. 

After  you  clearly  understand  bow  they  do  it, 
let  the  little  musicians  go  free.  They  bavw 
given  you  a  lesson  that  you  will  not  soon  forget; 
(or,  if  you  have  any  music  in  your  soul,  yoa 
will  try  to  be  as  patient  a  worker  as  a  cricket 
and  to  draw  from  the  instrument  upon  which 
you  perform  far  sweeter  melody  than  your 
humble  little  fellow  musician  can  hope  to  make 
with  the  small  means  in  his  power.  He  has 
taught  you  the  lesson  of  patient  toiling  in  a 
common  art;  that  is  all.— Our  Animal  Friends. 


Have  yon  Eaten  too  Much? 

Take  Horeford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

People  impose  on  the  stomach  sometimes,  giving 
it  more  than  it  can  do.  “Horsford’s  ”  helps  to  digeK 
the  food,  and  puts  the  stomach  into  a  strong  and 
healthy  condition. 
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B7  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Thk  End  of  thk  Outinq. 

Fred  wee  the  first  to  swalce,  the  next  morning. 
He  sat  up  on  the  ground,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and 
looked  about  him.  A  pleasant,  cool  breeze  was 
blowing,  and  the  rising  sun  was  shooting  his 
long  red  rays  horizontally  into  4he  grove.  On 
shore  he  was  the  only  one  stirring,  but  the  in¬ 
dications  were  that  Mr.  Grant  was  fully  awake 
on  the  “Blackbird,”  and  bustling  about  with 
his  usual  energy.  A  brilliant  suggestion  fiashed 
into  Fred’s  mind.  Pursing  up  his  lips,  he  gave 
vent  to  a  shrill  hoot,  like  a  veritable  owl’s.  No 
effect  did  it  have,  however,  upon  the  slumberers, 
who  were  tco  sound  for  that.  Fred  took  cour¬ 
age,  again  framed  his  lips  into  a  close  circle, 
and  emitted  a  second  hoot,  louder  than  the  first, 
and  this  time  was  more  successful.  Uncle  Tom 
was  roused,  and  the  two  ladies,  the  latter  glanc¬ 
ing  round  in  comic  bewilderment  until  Fred  put 
his  laughing  countenance  in  at  the  tent-door, 
and  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  cry  was  ex¬ 
plained.  Blanche  and  May  soon  danced  merrily 
forth  into  the  fresh  air,  followed  by  Mildred,  to 
whom  such  experiences  were  as  novel  as  agreea¬ 
ble,  and  finally  by  little  Totty,  rubbing  her  eyes 
at  a  great  rate. 

Uncle  Tom  and  Mr.  Grant  took  upon  their 
shoulders  the  burden  of  preparing  the  breakfast, 
and  very  capital  cooks  they  made,  as  their  com¬ 
panions  cheerfully  acknowledged,  when  gathered 
about  the  snowy  cloth  spread  upon  the  grass, 
partaking  with  a  decided  relish  of  the  sand¬ 
wiches  brought  from  home,  the  hot  coffee,  and 
the  delicious  fish,  which  Mr.  Grant  confessed  to 
having  captured  with  hook  and  line  while  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  sleepinj  soundly  on  shore. 

During  breakfast  Uncle  lorn  said  soberly: 

“Now,  youngsters,  you  must  enjoy  this  day  as 
much  as  you  can.  We  will  have  to  start  for 
home  about  four  o’clock  this  afternoon.  Now 
off  with  you  I” 

This  last  was  spoken  in  a  brisker  tone  as  the 
children,  fully  alive  to  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  beautiful  day,  jumped  to  their  feet,  ready 
for  sport.  They  separated,  with  many  injunc 
tione  from  all  four  of  the  older  people,  even  Mr. 
Grant,  as  to  what  they  must  not  do,  and  where 
not  to  go. 

“Let’s  go  a-flshingl”  cried  Fred.  “Mr. 
Grant  will  show  us  the  place  where  he  caught 
his.” 

That  gentleman  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  said  he,  “I  had  to  take  the  boat,  and 
row  a  mile  or  so  before  I  reached  the  ‘happy 
hunting  grounds,’  and  I  fancy  you  wouldn’t 
care  very  much  for  all  that  exertion  as  a  starter  I” 

“Indeed,  no,”  said  May,  in  fear.  “I  wouldn’t 
go  in  the  old  boat,  anyway,  and  be  drowned  the 
first  thing  1  But  where  can  we  go,  Mr.  Grant  f” 

“You  see  that  big  willow  over  there?  Ihe 
water  is  very  deep  and  dark  in  that  spot,  and 
it  looks  like  a  place  for  fish.  There's  a  fallen 
trunk  along  the  bank,  which  makes  a  sort  of 
railing  to  keep  you  from  falling  overboard.  ” 

The  older  people  nodding  assent,  hooks,  line 
and  bait  were  brought  forth,  and  the  would-be 
anglers  departed  in  high  glee,  and  were  soon 
anxiously  waiting  for  nibbles.  Uncle  Tom  com¬ 
ing  up  to  the  surprisingly  quiet  group,  said : 

“To  the  one  who  has  the  beat  catch.  I’ll  give 
a  box  of  candy.  ’  ’ 

There  were  excited  looks  on  every  face,  as  no 
one  had  thought  of  bringing  confectionery  along, 
and  there  were  no  shops  in  the  vicinity,  so  the 
prize  was  to  be  eagerly  sought.  No  nibbles  had 
come  as  yet,  but  surely  they  must  before  a  great 
while  I  Uncle  Tom  was  considerate  enough  not 
to  make  light  of  their  earnest,  if  unavailing 
efforts,  and  soon  departed  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
come. 


A  second  hour  passed.  Blanche,  to  whom  this 
extraordinary  patience  was  entirely  novel,  at  last 
hauled  in  her  line  despairingly,  wound  it  up, 
and  came  over  to  May  and  Mildred. 

“I  don’t  believe  there’s  another  single  fish  in 
the  old  river  I”  she  cried,  indignantly.  “Mr. 
Grant  must  have  caught  them  all  I” 

“It  looks  so,”  said  May,  with  a  sigh. 

“I  haven’t  had  a  nibble  since  1  sat  down 
here.”  put  in  Milly.  “The  water’s  awfully 
deep,  isn’t  it  T  Is  it  so  deep  all  along  the 
creek  ?” 

“No,”  said  May.  “It’s  real  shallow  in  some 
places,  enough  to  wade  across.” 

“Then  how  did  Mr.  Grant  get  the  yacht  no  far 
up  the  stream  ?” 

“Oh,  she  doesn’t  draw  much  water,”  said 
Blanche,  proud  of  her  knowledge.  “And  Mr. 
Grant  knows  the  channel  well.  That's  deep 
enough,  you  know.” 

“Yes,”  said  May,  “I  suppose — ” 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  from  lame 
Fred,  who  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  paid 
out  his  line  as  quickly  as  he  could,  which  fairly 
sang  as  it  fied  through  his  fingers. 

“A  fish  I  A  fish  I”  shouted  Totty,  dancing  a 
wonderful  dance  near  by.  “Fred’s  got  a  fish!” 

“No,  he  hasn’t!  Not  yet,”  said  the  success¬ 
ful  angler,  with  a  fiuah  of  deep  excitement  as  he 
held  his  rod  in  a  firm  grasp.  “The  fish  is  run¬ 
ning  away  at  the  top  of  his  lungs — I  mean,  of 
his  speed— and— ” 

The  sentence  was  broken  off  abruptly.  The 
fish  had  ceased  to  dart,  and  Fred  slowly  and 
cautiously  drew  in  the  line,  the  captured  crea¬ 
ture  making  no  attempt  to  escape.  Just  before 
he  was  brought  to  the  surface,  however,  he  made 
another  dash  for  freedom ;  again  Fred  paid  out 
his  whistling  line.  This  time  Mr.  Fish  made 
not  as  much  ado  as  formerly,  and,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all,  Fred  was  soon  drawing  him  once 
more  to  land.  Slowly  but  surely  he  came, 
making  no  resistance,  until^he  appeared  in  the 
water  not  far  from  the  surface. 

“We  ought  to  have  a  net  now !”  said  Fred,  in 
a  triumphant  whisper.  “But  I’ll  have  to  jerk 
him  out,  after  all.” 

There  was  a  sudden  vigorous  pull  on  his  part ; 
a  startled  bound  on  that  of  the  fish.  Then  the 
latter  lay  on  the  grassy  bank,  in  captivity, 
while  the  children  crowded  about  him,  and  by 
their  joyful  shouts  brought  Uncle  Tom  and  Mr. 
Grant  straightway  to  the  place. 

“It’s  a  trout,  as  sure  as  I’m  alive,”  said  Mr. 
Grant.  “A  big  one,  too!  How  in  the  world 
did  he  come  to  be  here  T  This  is  not  the  time 
of  year—” 

He  ecratched  his  head  in  perplexity. 

“I  can’t  explain  it,”  said  he,  finally.  “But 
there  he  is,  and  we’ll  have  fish  for  dinner,  too. 
Trout’s  not  bad  eating,  I  tell  you,  youngsters!” 

So  he  took  the  captured  beauty,  and  with 
Uncle  Tom  started  for  the  camp,  while  all  the 
children  entered  into  the  sport  with  renewed 
zest,  even  Blanche  dropping  her  line  for  a  fresh 
attempt.  But  this  trial  was  unsuccessful.  Not 
a  solitary  nibble  gladdened  their  fingers  and 
hearts.  But,  all  the  aame,  something  novel 
happened. 

Floating  down  the  stream  came  an  unexpected 
craft,  in  the  shape  of  a  strip  of  wood,  evi¬ 
dently  torn  from  a  board  'walk.  Upon  it  was  a 
small  white  chicken,  pacing  restlessly  back  and 
forth  and  from  side  topside  in  an  effort  to  escape, 
meeting  on  every  hand,  however,  only  what 
seemed  to  it  an  interminable  stretch  of  bright 
water. 

“Look!”  cried  Fred,  and  he  pointed  at  the 
distracted  voyager 'on 'the^board. 

“Poor  thing!  It  doesn’t  know  what  to  do. 
It’ll  be  drowned  if  Jt  can’t  reach  land,  ”  said 
Blanche  “I’m  going'.to  try  to  reach  it.  I’m 
sick  of  fishing  for  fish  that  never  come.  ’  ’ 

And  she  brought  in  her  line  with  a  speed  that 
made  it  sing  through  the  water.  In  a  few 


momenta  it  was  lying  upon  the  bank,  and 
Blanche  loosed  the  dangerous  hooks,  replacing 
them  with  a  small  atone,  the  which  she  intended 
to  fiing  across  the  coming  boat,  and  then. drag 
it  carefully  in  to  shore.  The  others  were  watch¬ 
ing  her  intently.  She  took  the  coil  of  line  in 
one  hand  and  the  stone  in  the  other ;  with  a 
decided  effort  she  Hung  the  weighted  end 
straight  across  the  dancing  waters  that  inter¬ 
vened  between  herself  and  the  chicken.  Alan  I 
it  was  not  long  enough,  falling  short  by  some 
feet.  Blanche  hastily  hauled  it  in  again  to 
make  another  attempt.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  board  had  fioated  some  distance  down  stream, 
and  past  the  camp.  The  attention  of  the  grown 
people  wan  thus  called  to  Blanche  and  her  plan, 
and  they,  too,  were  eagerly  watching  her. 
Blanche  and  the  children  hurried  down  the 
grassy  bank,  which  increased  in  height  below 
the  camp-ground.  At  a  point  where  she  could 
overlook  the  creek,  without  her  view  being  ob 
structed  by  thick  bushes,  she  took  her  stand  and 
waited  impatiently  for  the  coming  of  the  odd 
craft  and  its  frightened  passenger.  It  approached 
very  slowly,  for  the  current  slackened  here. 
And,  yea !  it  wan  actually  drifting  nearer  shore ! 
Blanche  took  careful  aim  and  threw  her  line. 
There  wan  an  excited  shout  from  the  others. 

“I’ll  never  say  that  girls  can’t  throw  again !” 
cried  Fred,  somewhat  confusedly,  but  very  hon¬ 
estly  and  enthusiastically.  “That  was  a  fine 
throw!” 

Truly,  it  was.  The  stone  fell  into  the  water 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  board,  eliciting  a 
aeries  of  remarkable  noises  from  the  terrified 
chick,  who  was  entirely  unaware  that  these  ener- 

Preventing 

vs.  Curing. 

The  most  wonderful  strides  in  medical 
science  have  been  in  the  direction  of  pre- 
ventin^  disease.  A  few  cents  invested 
in  “  Sanitas”  saves  untold  suffering  and 
anxiety,  caused  by  sickness  in  the  home. 

How  to  have  thoroughly  tanitary  ■urroiindiogt  it 
told  in  a  pamphlet  by  Riogzett,  the  eminent  Engiith 
chemtM.  Price  to  centt.  Every  household  should 
contain  this  little  help  to  comfortable  living.  It  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  sub^ribers  of  this  paper.  Write 

THE  SANITAS  CO.  (Ltd.), 

636  to  64a  Weat  sgth  Street,  New  York  City. 
DlstnfpcUnt  and  Embrocation  Mannfacturera 
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^etic  effort!  were  being  made  for  hia  rescue  and 
not  his  annihilation. 

"Now  if  it  only  holds  I"  breathed  Blanche, 
fervently,  oonecious  that  the  board  might  veer 
round  with  the  current,  and  slip  away  from  the 
stone. 

No  such  catastrophe  occurred,  however.  The 
line  had  found  its  way  into  a  small  but  deep 
crack  in  the  board,  and  the  atone  was  wedged 
more  tightly  than  the  children  thought.  Slowly 
but  surely  Blanche  drew  in  her  prize,  at  the 
same  time  walking  up  the  bank  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  that  she  need  not  stoop  so  far  to  reach 
the  water;  for  here,  at  flood  tide,  the  waves 
lapped  the  very  grasses  at  the  top  of  the  bank, 
and  it  was  just  after  high  tide  now.  In  a  short 
time  Blancche  bent  down  and  seized  the  dis¬ 
heartened  fowl,  bugging  it  tightly  in  her  warm 
grasp,  but  not  succeeding  in  stopping  its  loud 
criss.  Indeed,  this  feat  was  not  accomplished 
until  it  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  front  of 
a  large  meal  of  pounded  corn,  the  which,  luckily 
for  the  chick,  had  been  brought  along  by  Mr. 
Grant. 

There  was  no  more  angling  that  day.  The 
lines  were  neatly  rolled  up  and  placed  among 
the  baggage,  and  then  all  gathered  round  Uncle 
Tom,  that  the  promised  reward  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  fortunate  angler.  Would  it  be 
Blanche  or  Fred  f  Uncle  Tom  put  the  question 
to  the  audience. 

"Blanche’s  wasn’t  a  flshl’’  said  May,  who 
wished  her  brother  to  be  the  winner. 

"It  was  a  live  thing,  though  1  And  the 
chicken  could  have  been  drowned,  and  the  flsh 
couldn’t,  ’cause  he  lived  in  the  water,  and 
chickens  don’t  and  they  can’t  swim,  so  Blanche’s 
was  best!’’  cried  Totty,  jumbling  her  thoughts, 
but  brave  in  the  cause  of  her  idol. 

"The  fish  was  alive,  too,’’  said  Mildred. 

"Come,  come!’’  cried  Uncle  Tom,  waving  the 
box  of  candies  on  high.  They  were  mixed 
chocolates,  and  it  was  a  pound  box.  "There 
are  six  of  you,  leaving  out  blanche  and  Fred 
and  myself.  Now  vote!’’ 

There  was  much  laughter  and  fun,  and  the 
votes  were  three  for  Blanche  and  three  for  Fred. 

"That’s  a  wise  answer,"  said  Uncle  Tom, 
smiling  broadly.  "Mias  Roma  and  Mr.  Fanning 
receive  the  award.  We  hope  they  won’t  flght 
over  the  box!" 

"And  don’t  be  stingy  I"  warned  Totty. 

So  Blanche  and  Fred  took  the  candies  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  among  the  party. 

"Don’t  eat  them  now,"  cried  Mr.  Grant; 
"dinner’s  nearly  ready." 

Thus  the  candy  was  laid  aside  until  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  all  sat  down  to  a  delightful  luncheon, 
at  which  Fred's  trout  was  pronounced  the  flnest 
flsh  ever  caught  or  eaten  by  man. 

"We  might  have  had  Blanche’s  chicken  for 
dinner,  if  we  had  only  thought  of  it,"  remarked 
Mr.  Grant,  who  liked  to  tease. 

"No,  strl"  cried  Blanche,  with  much  empha¬ 
sis.  "That’s  my  chicken,  and  he’s  going  home 
with  me!  I’ll  have  him  for  a  pet!" 

"Maybe  it's  'her,'  Blanche,"  said  May,  care- 
tully. 

"Well,  anyhow,  I’m  going  to  have  him  or  her 
or  whatever  it  is  for  s  pet,  and  I  mean  it!" 
cried  Blanche.  Then,  her  meal  being  ended, 
she  hurried  off  and  secured  the  chicken  in  a 
covered  basket ;  for  it  was  frisking  about  in  a 
very  lively  manner  now,  and  might,  if  not 
confined,  start  on  another  unpleasant  voyage, 
which  might  not  have  as  fprtunate  an  ending  as 
the  former. 

"What  shall  we  do  this  afternoon  T"  asked 
Fred,  who  was  unwilling  that  a  second  of  this 
delightful  outing  should  be  lost  in  idleness. 

Various  answers  were  made  to  this  query. 
Some  voted  for  one  sport,  some  for  another. 
Mr.  Grant  offered  to  take  the  children  rowing  if 
they  would  divide  into  parties  of  two  and  three. 
This  was  done,  and  an  hour  passed  thus  very 


happily.  Totty  caused  some  excitement  and 
alarm  by  very  nearly  plunging  headlong  into  a 
thicket  of  poison  ivy,  which  she  was  intending 
to  gather  for  her  mother  because  of  its  "pretty 
shiny  leaves."  This  brought  them  all  a  valuable 
lecture. 

"You  can  always  tell  poison  ivy,"  ‘said  Mr. 
Grant.  "Its  leaves  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  they  are  very  shiny  and  highly  colored. 
Nearly  always  they  are  red  and  green,  mixed. 
And  they  usually  grow  near  piles  of  rock,  or  old 
fences,  or  about  the  trunks  of  trees.  You  can 
always  keep  away  from  it  if  you  are  careful." 

The  children  resolved  to  be  prudent.  It  was 
well;  for  being  poisoned  by  ivy  is  very  trying 
and  painful.  Totty’s  narrow  escape  sobered 
them  all  somewhat,  and  no  one  was  very  sorry 
when,  just  at  sunset,  all  the  'camp  belongings 
were  carried  aboard  the  "Blackbird,"  and  they 
bade  farewell  to  their  camp-ground.  It  would 
be  easier  going  down  the  stream,  Mr.  Grant 
said,  and  they  might  hope  to  reach  home  by 
to-morrow  evening  at  the  latest. 

"That  will  be  nice,"  said  Aunt  Mabel.  "We 
shall  be  home  in  time  for  Sunday." 

So  down  the  little  creek  they  steamed.  By 
the  time  they  reached  the  river  itself  the  moon 
had  risen,  and  they  eat  late  upon  deck,  clad  in 
warm  wraps  and  cape,  and  enjoying  the  lovely 
scenery  in  the  bright  moonlight.  The  river  was 
very  calm  and  still,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  yacht  were  cutting  a  path  with  its  sharp 
prow  through  a  sheet  of  gleaming  silver;  while 
1  their  wake  a  million  little  jewels  were  spark¬ 
ling  and  flashing  as  they  sped  onward. 

Saturday  seemed  a  very  short  day.  The 
weather  continued  clear  and  cool,  and  they  had 
every  prospect  of  a  pleasant  landing.  After  the 
final  supper  on  ship-board,  the  merry-makers 
again  gathered  on  deck,  and  hailed  with  joy  the 
home  like  sights  as  they  came  nearer  to  the 
village.  At  last  they  drew  up  alongside  the 
long  wharf  and  their  happy  voyage  was  over. 
As  they  gathered  up  their  goods,  and  marched 
joyfully  towards  dear  old  Gladbrook,  the  village 
clock  struck  ten. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


8T.  AUGUSTINE’S  MOTHER. 

By  Mrs.  C.  K.  Binder. 

The  road  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage  to  the 
flippone  passes  through  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  countries  in  Africa.  About  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  this  road,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  famous  battlefield  of  Zama,  on  the  slope  of 
a  mountain,  in  a  little  village  called,  by  the 
Arabs,  Souls-Arras.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Roman  city  called  Tagaste,  in 
Numidia,  the  ruins  of  which  are  half  buried  in 
the  sand. 

On  the  side  of  this  mountain,  in  the  year  332, 
Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  was  born. 

Her  mother’s  name  was  Faconda,  who  was  of 
an  old  Roman  noble  family.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  Christians,  and  remained  such,  while 
all  about  them  in  their  native  city  were  spread¬ 
ing  the  Donatist  heresy.  This  fact  and  their 
poverty  caused  them  to  live  very  much  alone. 
They  had  many  servants,  but  little  means  for 
persons  in  their  social  station.  Thun  Monica 
very  early  in  life  began  to  be  subject  to  priva¬ 
tions  of  various  kinds. .  In  later  years,  when  she 
spoke  of  her  mother’s  care  in  her  education,  she 
frequently  mentioned  an  old  nurse  of  her  father’s. 
The  discipline  of  this  nune  was  often  what  we 
might  call  severe.  A  single  instance  may  be 
mentioned.  Except  at  the  hours  when  she  was 
accustomed  to  share  her  parenta’  meals,  Monica 
was  never  allowed  to  drink  a  drop  of  water.  It 
was  the  intent  of  the  nurse  to  accustom  her  to 
self-denial  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  self  sacri¬ 
fice  so  necessary  to  a  Christian  in  whatever 
position  in  life.  However,  she  was  tenderly 
watched  and  preserved  from  harm,  and  grew  up 
to  a  knowledge  of  all  that  was  lovely  and  good. 


In  318-349  she  took  her  first  communion,  and 
a  few  years  later  was  married  to  a  Pagan  noble¬ 
man,  PatriciuB  by  name.  As  Monica  bad  been 
reared  in  a  Christian  home,  she  did  not  suspect 
the  miseries  of  a  family  in  which  God  was  not 
known.  Her  mother-in-law  was  also  a  pagan, 
and  took  a  fierce  dislike  to  the  little  Christian, 
Her  pagan  husband  could  cot  understand  her 
wishes  or  her  ways  in  life.  Her  prayers  wearied 
him,  and  her  alms  giving  enraged  him.  That 
she  should  wish  to  visit  the  sick  and  poor,  or 
take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  slaves,  was 
incomprehensible  to  him.  He  was  a  bad  tem¬ 
pered  and  evil  mac.  To  such  companionship 
was  Monica  condemned ;  but,  when  she  fully 
realized  the  situation,  her  courage  did  not  desert 
her.  She  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  her  husband  to  Christianity. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  354,  she  be¬ 
came  the  mother  of  a  eon  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  St.  Augustine  Her  second  son  was 
named  Navigius.  He  was  a  gentle,  timid,  pious 
boy.  Her  youngest  child,  a  daughter,  was  named 
Perpetua,  and  later  in  life  became  superior  of 
one  of  the  convents  founded  by  St.  Augustine. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  father  was 
a  pagan,  these  children  eventually  grew  to  be 
pious,  earnest,  and  zealous  Christians.  Even 
the  pagan  husband,  by  degrees,  began  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  noble  and  beautiful  example  of 
this  Christian  woman,  and  eventually  embraced 
Christianity.  But  only  after  long  years  of  faith¬ 
fulness  in  prayer  Monica  won  the  hearts  of  her 
mother  in  law  and  husband,  and  even  the  ser¬ 
vants.  St.  Augustine  says  of  this  period  of  hia 
life:  "I  myself  had  the  gift  of  faith;  so  had 
every  one  in  the  house,  except  my  father.  But 
he  was  never  able  to  weaken  in  my  mind  the 
influence  of  my  mother,  which  was  so  overpow¬ 
ering,  from  the  force  of  her  example,  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  turning  me  away  from  a 
firm  belief  in  the  Saviour,  whom  he  ignored." 
But  St.  Augustine  wasted  many  years  in  a  profli¬ 
gate  life  before  his  conversion,  and  his  evil 
course,  which  caused  Monica  such  anxie'y  and 
sorrow,  was  instrumental  in  knitting  more  firmly 
the  bond  between  wife  and  hueband,  and  finally 
led  Patricius  to  embrace  Christianity.  Soon 
after  this  he  died. 

Monica  was  now  a  widow  and  thirty  nine  years 
old.  In  the  conversion  of  her  husband  her  first 
great  work  in  life  was  accomplished.  She  now 
determined,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  bring  back 
her  wayward  son  Augustine  to  the  paths  of  rec¬ 
titude.  The  story  of  her  persistence  in  prayer 
and  watchfulness  is  too  long  to  be  told  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  seventeen  years, 
her  mother’s  heart  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  con¬ 
version  of  her  son.  In  September,  386,  Augus¬ 
tine  and  his  mother,  in  company  with  other 
Christian  friends,  decided  to  return  to  Africa 
from  Italy,  where  they  now  were  sojourning. 
They  travelled  to  Ostia,  a  seaport,  hoping  to  get 
passage  to  Africa. 

Monica  had  designed  to  be  buried  beside  the 
grave  of  her  hueband,  Patricius,  at  Tagaste, 
but  God  willed  otherwise.  She  was  taken  ill 
and  died  in  Ostia  in  November,  387.  Her  re¬ 
mains  were  placed  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  at 
Ostia,  and  subsequently  were  removed  to  a 
basilica,  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  where  they 
now  repose.— The  Lutheran. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  that  con¬ 
tain  Mercury, 

as  meroury  will  sorely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell,  and 
completely  derange  the  whole  system  when  entering  it 
through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such  articles  should 
never  be  used  except  on  prescriptions  from  reputable 
physicians,  as  the  damage  they  will  do  is  ten  fold  to  the 
good  you  can  possibly  derive  from  them.  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.,  Toledo,  O., 
contains  no  mercury,  and  is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  In  buying  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  yon  get 
the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally,  and  is  made  in 
Toledo.  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co.  Testimonials  free, 
or  Sold  by  Druggists,  price  7Sc.  per  bottle. 
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MUSIC. 

The  oolamns  of  our  Mnalo  Depertment  ere  open  to 
eontribatlona  upon  any  enbleot  releting  to  moslo  end 
Ite  improTement  In  the  deTouonel  aerrlce  In  the  Snndey 
eohool,  preyer  meetings  end  the  ohnrch. 


A  eOOD  INCOME  FOR  MANY  YEARS 


MUSICAL  TRAINING  FOB  THE  PEOPLE. 

Mr.  Walter  Damroech  believea  in  teaching 
music  to  the  people.  A  abort  time  ago  be  spoke 
before  tbe  New  York  Music  Teachers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  after  dwelling  on  the  difficulties  of 
their  profession  and  the  almost  hopeless  endeavor 
to  find  great  talent,  be  suggested  one  field  of 
music  which  few  of  them  had  touched.  Con¬ 
tinuing,  he  said : 

"I  mean  the  field  of  bringing  music  to  the 
people  at  large ;  not  to  those  who  desire  lessons 
merely  because  they  want  some  musical  accom¬ 
plishment  or  other,  but  to  bring  music  to  those 
who  don’t  even  know  that  they  want  it,  who  are 
so  surrounded,  crowded  about  with  other  people 
in  like  circumstances  that  it  is  all  they  can  do 
to  see  the  blue  sky  above  them,  and  who  cannot 
look  out  over  tbe  shoulders  of  their  fellow  men, 
to  see  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  the  world 
and  who  seem  to  be  amenable  to  nothing  above 
mere  toil. 

"And  yet,  if  you  but  knew  it,  there  is  in  this 
mass  a  power  for  appreciating  the  beautiful  and 
for  accomplishing  the  beautiful,  such  as  lives 
nowhere  else.  I  have  made  the  experiment  in 
New  York  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.  Four 
years  ago  I  invited  the  working  people,  the  wage 
earners  of  New  York,  to  come  and  learn  to  sing 
music  at  sight,  and  they  came  by  the  hundreds 
out  of  curiosity.  They  did  not  dream  for  one 
moment  that  they  would  like  it  and  that  they 
would  stay.  It  was  something  new.  They 
thought  that  they  would  come  and  see  what  that 
man  was  going  to  do.  And  they  came,  and  per¬ 
haps  half  of  them  dropped  off.  Tbe  other  half 
stayed  and  are  still  there. 

"1  began  by  teaching  them  not  patriotic 
songs,  not  songs  of  any  kind,  but  to  sing  the 
scale.  Most  of  them  had  never  done  that,  did 
not  know  what  tbe  scale  was,  did  not  knosr  that 
do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol  was  anything  but  nonsense. 
Then  they  sang  different  parts  of  tbe  scale,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson,  which  lasted  but 
an  hour  and  a  half,  they  were  able  to  read  a 
simple  litle  round,  ‘Oh  how  lovely  is  the  evening 
when  the  belle  are  sweetly  ringing,  ding,  dong  ’ 
A  three  part  round.  They  read  it  at  sight.  It 
is  so  simple  that,  of  course,  any  child  could  do 
it  But  tbe  mere  fact  of  their  being  able  to 
read  even  so  small  a  thing,  which  sounded  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  simple  harmonies,  at  sight  gave 
them  a  feeling  of  power,  of  ability  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  is  beautiful  such  as  they  never  had 
before. 

"At  every  succeeding  lesson  I  pursued  the 
same  plan.  Let  them  do  hard  work  which  inter¬ 
ested  them,  because  it  was  so  entirely  new  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  lesson  ;  then,  at  the 
end,  gave  them  something  over  which  they  could 
smack  their  lips  and  which  they  could  carry 
home  and  enjoy  by  singiog  from  their  leafiets. 
At  tbe  end  of  the  eighth  lesson  they  were  able 
to  read  a  three-part  song. 

"We  let  tbe  people  stay  as  long  as  they  pleased. 
The  individual  voices,  I  am  sure,  are  miserable. 
Sure  of  it.  But,  oh,  you  ought  to  hear  the  col¬ 
lective  sound.  It  is  like  tbe  song  of  angels, 
without  exaggeration.  It  is  as  beautiful  as  any¬ 
thing  you  can  imagine.  It  will  move  you  to 
tears  whenever  you  listen  to  it. 

"Qo  out  among  these  people.  Say,  ‘Here,  I 
will  teach  you  free.  I’ll  not  ask  you  to  pay  me 
one  cent.  Pay  10  cents  for  every  lesson  and 
choose  your  own  committee  to  see  that  that  10 
cants  is  spent  in  rent  and  in  music  for  you  and 
in  advertising  the  movement.  Ail  I  want  is  the 
privilege  of  co-operating  with  yon  in  the  cause 
of  popularizing  good  music.  You  furnish  the 
10  cents  and  the  interest  and  wiilingnsea  to 


To  Divide  at  Least  !One  Miiiion  Doliars  Each  Year, 
Commencing  the  Coming  October. 


It  iaeatlmated  that  there  ia  over  SSS.OOO.OOO  In  the  MONTANA  PIAOKB  OOU>  MINING  COMPANY’S 
propertj.  ONB  HUNDRED  MILUON  DO LXABS  was  taken  from  an  adjoining  Qnloh,  which  emanated  from 
the  same  aonroe  aa  that  of  this  Company.  There  has  also  been  8RYBN  liLlL.LION  OOLl<AB8  taken  from  the 
property  adiolnlng  the  Montana  Placer  Gold  Mining  Company  in  years.  •  his  Company  is  not  an  exi>erlment, 
bnt  has  its  dam,  hydranlio  pipes  and  slnloee,  and  is  now  working;  the  clean  op  will  occur  in  October,  and  we 
believe  that  at  leatt  One  Million  Dollars  will  be  realised— It  may  be  very  much  more  than  this  amount.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  stock  is  only  One  Million  Dollars,  which  is  fall  paid  and  non-assessable.  More  than  100  per  cent,  will 
therefore  be  earned  each  year  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  $1 00  per  share.  The  Company  may  conclude  to 
increase  th^lant  and  take  out  twice  the  amount.  $2,000,000,  each  year.  We  sold  this  stock  last  week  at  56  cents 
per  share.  There  will  be  some  more  sold  at  76  cents  per  share,  to  oontlnue  until  the  28d  of  June,  after  which  ^ere 
will  be  no  more  sold  under  $1.00.  We  expect  the  stock  to  be  worth  doable  its  par  value  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  dividend  will  be  paid  as  soon  after  the  clean  up  in  October  as  matters  can  be  adjnsted  and  proper  notice  given. 
This  property  is  being  conscientiously  worked,  and  the  stockholders  will  be  treated  fairly. 

As  to  the  standing  of  the  Company  and  its  officers,  we  refer  to  the  Exchange  Natlrnal  Bank,  of  Spokane, 
Washington.  Remittances  may  be  made  at  tbe  rate  of  75  cents  per  share  until  the  23d  Inst.  (Inolnsive)  to  the 
undersigned.  No  less  number  than  SO  shares  will  be  sold,  amounting  to  $37.60.  76  shares,  $56.26.  100  shares,  176. 
200  shares,  $160.  1,000  shates,  ^50. 


UNITED  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  AGENT, 

I  Broadway,  Room  iOl  I,  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


lesro.  I  furnish  my  experience  as  a  musician. 
And  together  we  will  lift  music  to  its  proper 
place  in  our  land.  ’ 

"And  if  you  will  do  that,  not  only  will  they 
come  to  you  but  you  wiiiZ  do  work  such  as  you 
have  never  done  in  your  lives.  You  will  for  once 
realize  fully  that  you  are  in  thin  world  for  good, 
that  you  are  really  worth  your  existence.  You 
will  feel  that  it  would', be  a  crime  to  accept  pay 
for  any  service  of  this  kind,  because  you  will,  at 
the  end  of  tbe  day’s  work,  feel,  ‘Dear  me!  This 
was  the  brat  day  of  my  life.  ’  Why  ia  it  f  'Why, 
simply  because  I  have  been  able  to  lift  up  a  few 
hundred  or  perhaps  even  a  few  dozen  only  to  a 
higher  plane  of  existence  and  we  have  walked 
hand  in  hand  towards  a  higher,  higher  goal.’ 
If  that  ia  not  enough  to  pay  any  man  for  giving 
an  hour  or  two  a  week  of  his  time,  why  then  I 
feel  sorry  for  the  man  or  woman.  If  you  will 
follow  my  advice  and  try  and  start  such  classes 
for  tbe  people  and  by  tbe]people— don’t'you  train 
them  to  any  ^charitable  business.  Don’t  get 
your  rich  people  in  the  town  to  subscribe.  It 
in  a  wrong  way.  They  must  want  it  badly 
enough  to  pay  for  it,  10  cents  every  time  they 
come.  That  is  the  way  you  will  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  But  if  you  will  do  this  you  will  feel  satis¬ 
fied  with  yourselves,  better  satisfied  at  leant,  and 
you  will  learn  a  great  deal,  for  they  will  teach 
you  more  than  you  ever  knew  before.  And  you 
will  be  a  musician  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  you  will  be  a  republican  in  the  trueit 
sense  of  the  word,  for  there  is  nothing  so  demo¬ 
cratic  in  art  as  tbe  art  of  music  All  other  arte 
require  a  very  highly  cultivated  intellect  to  ap 
predate  its  'real  beauties,  but  music  enters 
everywhere.  Every  soul  is  open  to  it  and  it  in 
your  duty  as  musicians  to  open  the 'gates. ’’ — 
From  Home  Music  Journal. 


The  choir  that  will  prove  most  useful  to  a 
church  especially  if  it  be  a  volunteer  choir,  is 
tbe  one  organized  from  tbe  membership  of  the 
church  and  ^congregation.  Outside  help  will 
prove  of  little  value.  Every  church  should  look 
to  her  own  resources  and  depend  upon  them. — 
The  Music  Teacher. 


The  Chicago  Musical  Journal  Presto  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  men  of  music  make  tbe 
most  deft  and  easily  drilled  soldiers,  their 
familiarity  with  rhythm  and  their  sense  of  time 
and  precision  of  movement  already  acquired 
saves  them  much  of  the  usual  elementary  study. 


IIICT  /MIT  royal  hymnal 

a#  wW  W  I  wW  I  For  the  Snnday  School. 

By  Rev.  Robxrt  Lowrt  and  Ira  D.  Samkbt. 

Thla  new  collection  contains  133  ideoee,  tbe  prodnctlons  ot 
over  100  prominent  hymn  wrltera 
The  best  Sondap  School  song  book  offered. 

$30  per  100  by  express ;  3Sc.  each,  if  by  mall. 

TBB  BIOLOW  *  MAIN  OO.,  Maw  York  and  Okicago. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOIH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  LESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting:  Renta. 
Managrement  of  Estates. 


TheCreatl  IfillT 
CHURCH  Linn  I 

FRINK’S  '.Yf 
REFLECTORS 

light  known  for  clmrchea,  halU  and 

public  hnildlngs.  Send  aiie  of  room. 

Book  of  Itgbt  and  estimate  free. 

Don*t  ba  deceived  byokeop  imitth 
iions.  __ 

I.  P.  FHlUIKs  ^  ^ 
551  Pearl  Birccit  New  Terka 


I 

KRoi 


iLYMYER 

CHURCH 


BMmiOTlBmTiM 

maim 


tecissC^^  PwBdnr  0twc£tetaaifi,O 


SWIS. 

rTlMZA-AffniA 

- TICES  FREt 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Con’l  Manager. 

TJtOr,  X.  T.,  and  ITBW  YORK  CJTY, 

MANUFACURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


ilcTtjocls  ©oXXcocs. 

SOHBBMHBHOBN’S  TBA0HBB8’  AOBNOT. 

Oldest  and  bast  known  In  U.  8. 
Established  1866. 

I  Easy  lira  Srasar.  Mzw  Tobk. 


The  Englewood  School  for  BoySs 

C!oIlege?iyparatton.  Bcme  DeigrteMDt. 


Eirouwooo.  N.  J. 


Jambs  B  Pabsobs.  A.M. 


Commonwealth  Avenue  School  lar*  on  appllcntton. 

The  Hisses  oilman.  Principals.  834  Commonwealth  Ave.,Boeton. 


The  Berkshire  School, 

Send  for  catalogue.  Arthob  J.  CXotJOH,  A.M.,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 


For 

particulars 

- -  —  _ -  address 

Mrs.  S.  j.  life.  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  FOR  OIKIJl.  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y.  33rd  YEAR. 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatory  Cour^ 
mas  given  In  each.  CertlHcate  admito  to  Vaaaar  and  WelloidoT. 
Special  courses  In  Art,  Music,  and  Literature.  One  and  a  half 


Special  courses  In  Art, 
hours  from  New  York. 


The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

The  116th  year  begins  Sept.  14,  1888.  Eighty  Schplar^lpa 
awarded  to  studentfi  of  high  ntandlng.  Six  impoHant  bulldliiin 
added  since  1873.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplement, 
Address  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  PrtnelpaL  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Do  You  WBot  »n  Bible? 

For  $6.00  we  will  deliver,  expressege  peld,  b  mperb 
$12.00  F»mll7  or  Pnlplt  Bible  end  Tbe KvenselliSaM 
yeer  to  •  new  subeoriber.  Send  for  deeorlptive  Bible 
sheet. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Jane  16,  1898. 


The  Evengeliet  PubUshing  Company, 

IM  fifth  AToniiCi,  N* *w  York. 


HmfBT  M.  FIKU>,  n J>.,  Bdltor. 

Tbuii,  Thne  doUiun  »  In  ndyaaoe,  poatag*  paid. 
In  toraign  oonntriea  fLM  extra  for  foreign  poaUge. 
For  one  jrear*a  anbaciiption  and  one  new  anbeoriber, 
Firedollan.  Inclnbaof  flTeormore,S<.60each.  The 
plater  will  alao  be  aent  on  trial  to  a  now  anbaoilber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-flvb  cents.  In  adyanoe. 
AnTnanaiita  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Ai<t<  sabaoriptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ollloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Ofllce  Orders  should  bo  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Snb.stationB. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

168  Fifth  Ayenne,  Now  York. 

KnUndata»«P<mt-oikeatirew  Torka»»eeond-elamma4l 


APPOIlfTMEyTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THB  BOABDS. 

Home  Mlssiona,  156  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  •  *  •  ^  !! 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  _  ^  ^  ovn 

Education,  -  -  -  -  1834  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  ~  ~  ^  .  -> 

Freedmen.  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montouk  Block,  Chicago. 

THB  sifMfiAM  BDITDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 
mnABuatMD  a  prilaoklphia  iir  1814, 
organlBSS  nnkn  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  narsely  Kttled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  >  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se*  lera 
Expense  sav^  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  i  Aden 
MOk  new  schools  started  in  1887 ;  alao  108  frontier  churches  from 
achoOUprevtonalyestabUshed.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
shara  u  the  Messlag.  $86.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 


PRE8BTTKBIH8. 

"  PrMby te^  of  Westchester  wUrbold  an  iniermetilate 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Soarborongh,  N  Y  . 
Tuesday.  June  21  beginningat1016A.it.  Ministers  and 
elder-deleMtes,  who  expMt  to  b  present,  are  requested 
to  notify  Rev.  F.  D.  BlMslng,  Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  not 
.Tra'n  Isavee  Grand  Central  Depot 
(N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R.  R.)  at  8JK)  a.x.,  Yonkers  at  9.86,  Tarry- 
town  at  9.48,  Peeksklll  at  8  J6.  VP.  J.  CCMM II^,  SVC. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  hold  its 
regular  spring  meeting  in  the  -^outh  street  Church,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  June  21,  at  9.80  a  m. 

Staklut  Wbitb,  SUted  Clerk. 

..tT*!*  .Presbtyery  of  Niagara  will  convene  at  Semen  et, 
N.  Y.,  in  adjourned  stated  meeting.  Tuesday.  June  21. 
commencing  at  6  o'clock. 


meeting.  Tuesday,  June  21, 
H.  T.  Chadsxt,  S.  C. 


166  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  6lty. 

THH  SOCIBTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THB  008PBI. 

•  AMONG  BBAMEN,  POBT  OF  NBW  TOBK. 
(Oommonly  called  Port "  Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  HlnlMers  and  Mlssionanes.  Its  Mariners* 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dai^ 
reUglona  services  in  Lecture  Room;  Its  Branches,  12I 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brook^n,  are  lar^ly  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionallueo.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

B«v.  SAKtruL.  Bounr,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobb.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbocwbb,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Treas. 

16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

THB  AMBBIOAN  BBAMBN'S  FBIBND  BOCIBTT, 
76  Wall  Btreet,  New  York, 

Inoorporated  AprlLlkMalds  shipwrecked  and  destitute 


in  New  York;  puts  Uhranee  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  SaOon' 
Maaemine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  BoaL 
Jambs  W.  EiiWBUU  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stdbobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  O.  Stitt,  D  J).,  Secretary. 

THB  FITB  POINTS  HOUSB  OF  INDU8TBT. 

1B8  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  te  provide  for  children  whoeeparente  are  unable 
to  ears  for  thnn,  or  who  ere  orphans  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  ted  and  instmoted  until  they  can  he  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  heorase  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  eslatenoe  more  than  46,009  have  been  in  its  school, 
aad  over  >6,900  have  lived  in  the  house. 

DoaallatM  of  Brnney,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 

fiHlty  FMilTSd. 

Bet  vice  of  Bong,  Sunday,  l-JO  to  4-M  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  >  te 
I  P.H.  Day-eehoela,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  UAO  to  6  p.m.  except 
Baturday;  at  dlnnar-tahle,  lt:10  to  1>:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  ad  nsea  Mobbu  K.  Jsscp,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treaa; 
ABvxinaui  D.  KuaesLi.,  Hoc.,  Wm.  F.  Uabnard,  Bnpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  aak  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THB  AMBBIOAN  TBAOT  80CIBTY 

For  suventr-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
•Bd  dlseetnlnstlng  Christian  literature  In  168  languages 
BBd  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  popuatlon 
OBB  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaehee  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its 
oiNtportara.Cbnstlan  workeraand  Foreign  Mlaslonariea 
BUllons  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mia 
Mob  worii  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
olaa,  for  which  it  eitmeatly  appeals.  From  |800  to  MOO 
anpports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
AbmTTtsbs,,  MTEestlSd  Sk.  N,  Y. _ 

MISSION ABY  COTTAOB  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  vrish  to 
vlstt  Chautauqua  the  coming  season,  are  invited  to  oc¬ 
cupy  rooma  free  of  expenee,  in  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Preebyteiian  House  at  Cbantanqna  for  two 
weeke  in  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  eany  applloatlon  should  be  mede  eo  that  ee 
many  as  posMble  can  be  entertained.  If  there  Is  room 
after  proHdtng  for  snch  mlaMonariea  young  men,  sons 
of  mlsslonariee  of  the  Presbyterian  Boerds,  who  vriah  to 
pursue  aome  course  of  study  et  Chautauqua,  and  any 
Presbvtaclan  minister  and  wifa  or  the  widow  of  any 
minister  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  our 
CBinn^  will  bs  rsosived.  Addrsss  Presbyterian  Mia. 
Monarr  Oottaca  Poatoflloe  Box  No.  L  Chautauqua  N.  Y. 

Mbs.  E.  a.  SKlBiiBa  Secretary. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  Broaswick  will  hold  its  In- 
termrdUte  meeting  In  New  Brunswick  Second  Church. 
Tueeday,  June  28.  at  10.30  a.m.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  8.  C. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BAILBOAD’B  NEW 
DOUBLE-TBACK  LINE  TO  ATLANTIC 
CITY, 

*ain«ner  trains  In  effect 
May  28th,  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  prac- 
Uoally  oprns  to  travel  Its  new  double-track  line  from 
C^den  and  Broad  Street  Stotion  to  Atlantic  City. 

DnHng  the  Winter  and  Spring  the  line  from  Camden 
to  At^tir  Citv  hae  been  actually  rebuilt.  The  old  light 
rails  have  been  replied  by  new  steel  rails  welghlngone 
hundred  pounds  to  the  yard,  and  an  entirely  new  load 
has  Men  constructed  by  the  grading  necessary  for  the 
double  tracks. 

The  grade  crossing  over  the  tracks  of  the  Jersey 
Southern  Railway  at  Winslow  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  building  of  an  elevat-'d  roadway  high  above  the 
intereecting  tracks,  and  thus  enabling  the  fastest  trains 
to  PM  this  point  without  slackening  speed.  An  abso¬ 
lutely  new  roadbed  has  been  constructed  across  the 
It  eadows.  U^n  the  magnificent  foundation  of  the  old 
Camden  &  Atlantic  r  >adbed,  which  has  been  building 
by  the  accnmnlated  work  of  forty  years,  thousands  of 
Mrl(^s  of  grsvel  and  sand  have  been  placed  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet  from  the  surface  up,  so  that  the  tracks 
are  elevated  above  the  height  of  the  storm  tides.  In 
order  that  tlw  elevated  tracks  may  the  better  withstand 
the  action  of  storm  tides,  canals  have  been  opened  at 
intervals  to  carry  the  accnmnlated  water  beneath  the 
Mdwav  and  the  exposed  sides  of  the  embankmen  s  have 
been  thickly  coated  with  the  heavy  and  adhesive  soil 
dug  from  the  meadows.  The  new  track  is  as  firm  as  the 
old  ever  was.  and  with  these  protections  and  reinforce- 
ments  It  will  s  and  firmly  the  bmnt  of  any  ordinarj 
storm.  The  new  roadway  ha*  been  coated  with  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  oil  so  as  to  free  It  from  the  dust  naturally 
Incident  to  the  new  grading. 

Under  these  Improved  conditions  the  West  Jersey  and 
^ashore’s  double-tracked  lines  to  Atlantic  City  form 
uie  finest  and  best  line  of  railroad  to  any  Summer  resort 
In  America.  The  speed  of  trains  both  from  Broad  Street 
Station  and  Camden  will  be  materially  accelerated  and 
the  time  of  transit  proport  lonatoly  reduced.  The  rolling 
•took  and  equipment  will  be  fully  up  to  the  high  stands ra 
maintained  oy  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

The  Snmmer  traveler  to  Atlantic  City  by  this  popular 
route  wlU  enjoy  the  finest  facilities  offered  by  any  rail¬ 
road  In  the  world. 

Bedoetlon  in  Special  Delivery  Baggage  Bate  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that 
the  rate  for  handling  baggage  nnder  Ito  “Special  Deliv- 
ery  System."  In  operation  between  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  New  York,  Atlantic  City,  Cape  M*y. 
Lcng  Branch,  Asbnry  Park,  Ocean  Grove,  Avon,  Bel- 
mar,  and  Spring  Lake,  N.  J,,  baa  been  reduced  where 
toe  rate  has  been  $1  ner  piece  to  76  cents  per  piece. 

This  system  affords  the  prompt  delivery  of  personal 
baggMe  and  relieves  the  passenger  of  all  care  and  anxi- 
e^.  Lnder  it  the  passenger  may  send  his  baggage  In 
advance,  with  the  assurance  that  It  will  be  awaiting 
him  on  his  arrival  at  destination— at  bonae  or  hotel. 


For  Over  Fifty  Ymmxm 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Bootbino  Stbup  has  bean  used  isrorfi 
fifty  years  by  mlUlons  of  mothers  for  their  children  whU( 
teething  with  perfect  saocesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softeai 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  ooUc,  and  Is  the  bes’ 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relleye  the  poor  lltUo  saSero) 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Syrup  ”  sod  take  no  other  kind. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (Mth  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Offios,  No.  20  East  28d  Strset. 

Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  B9  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


AUNI  VERSITY  student  desires  position  as  tutor  for 
ons  or  more  boys  durli^  the  summer.  Satisfactory 
references.  Address  “The  Evangelist." 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

TO  AID  THE  CLEROYMAN,  STUDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAW¬ 
YER,  PHYSICIAN,  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND 
ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS  IN  INDEXING  SUBJECTS. 

Send  for  DneripttM  Otmilsrs. 

BTJX1.X1.  xxia’x>z33c:  oo. 

Drawer  St.  Sole  Manufsstnrsrs,  Hartford,  Cona 


PHnSHBYB  YOUR  HVAKOKLI8T8. 

Now  that  Tbs  Evangelist  U  pubUahsd  in  a  shape  oon- 
vsnlsnt  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wish  s 
dlndsr  for  the  purpose  of  ke^ilnga  fils  In  tbs  best  srdsr 
Ws  oaa  supply  snob  a  binder  for  60  osnts  each,  posts gs 
prepaid.  Addiees  The  Evangelist,  168  Fifth  Avsnna 
New  Toik  Oltr 


NHW  PUBLIOATIONB. 

Cbablbs  Soribrbr’b  Sons,  New  York:  Nature  for 
Its  Own  Sake.  First  Studies  In  Natural  Appearances; 

John  C.  Van  Dyke.  81.60. - Cornell  Stories;  James 

GNtrdner  Sanderson.  $1.00. - Stories  by  Foreign  Au¬ 

thors.  German,  Vol.  II.  75  cents;  Spanish,  75  cents. 

Tbb  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Helbeck  of 
Btmnisdale;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Two  volumes.  $2.00, 
- The  Sacrifice  of  Christ.  Its  Vital  Reality  and  Effi¬ 
cacy:  Henry  Wace,  D.D.  60  cents, 

G.  P,  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York:  Little  Journeys  to 
the  Homes  of  American  Statesmen  by  Elber  Hubbard; 
John  Qnlncy  Adams.  10  cents. - Heroes  of  the  Ref¬ 

ormation.  ^ited  by  Samuel  Macanley  Jackson.  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther,  the  Hero  of  the  Reformation,  1483-1546;  Henry 

Eyster  Jacobs.  $1.60. - Capricclos;  LonlsJ.  Block.  $125. 

Fobdb,  Howard  and  Hdlbbrt,  New  York:  “Don’t 
Worry”  Nuggets.  Bits  of  Ore  Gathered  from  Rich 
Mines;  By  Jeanne  G.  Pennington.  Cloth,  40  cents;  gilt 
top,  60  cents. 

A.  S  Barnks  and  Company,  New  York:  P-od’s  Salva¬ 
tion;  Annie  Eliot  Trumbull.  $1.00. - A  Cape  Cod  Week; 

Annie  Eliot  Trumbull.  $1.00. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  The  School  Algebra;  G. 

A.  Wentworth.  $1.25 - A  Text-Book  of  Phi  sics;  By 

G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.M.,  and  G.  A.  Hill,  A.M.  $1  25. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  The  Chorus  of  Praise. 
Edited  by  J.  M.  Block.  20  cents. 

Silver,  Burdbtt  and  Company,  Boston:  Stepping 
Stones  to  Literature.  A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades. 
Edited  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert. 
60  cents. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia:  The 
Half-Price  Home  Library.  Published  monthly.  $1 16 

per  year. — How  To  Get  On;  Benjamin  H  Comegys. - 

Life  Truths;  J.  Denham  Smith. 

The  Hope  op  Israel  Movement,  128  Second  stieet. 
New  York:  Daniel's  Great  Prophecy.  The  Eastern 
Question.  The  Kingdom;  By  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.D. 

Tbb  Bible  Institute  Colportaoe  Association, 
Chicago:  John  Ploughman’s  Talk;  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  15 
cents. - Meet  for  the  Master’s  Use;  F.  B.  Meyer.  15  cents. 

PBBIODIOALS. 

June:  The  Book  Buyer;  Good  Words;  Sunday  Maga- 
slne;  Education;  The  Converted  Catholic;  The  Peculiar 
People;  Light  and  Life;  How  to  Grow  Flowers;  Land  of 
Sunshine;  Musical  Times:  Pianist  and  Organist;  Living 
Age;  Home  Mnslo  Journal;  Biblical  World;  Muslo  Teach¬ 
er;  Mlesionary  Record. 

July:  Sunday  School  World. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

The  Early  Teaching  of  Number  as  Ratio:  Emerson 
E.  White,  LL.D. 

“Our  New  Place  among  the  Nations.”  A  Sermon 
Preached  by  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

The  Westminster  Symbols.  Delivered  by  Rev.  0.  H. 
French  before  the  Presbytery  of  South  Dakota,  April 
14. 1898. 

Year  Book  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Assoclationa 
of  North  America,  1896. 

The  Righteousness  of  Intorventlon;  Rev.  Frederick 
A.  Noble,  D.D. 

The  Function  of  War;  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble.  D.D. 

The  Study  of  Philosophy;  Wm  M.  Bryant,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  tho  W Oman’s  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  Necrology,  1897-98. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Chapter  IX  ^m 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education:  Sunday- 
schools. 

From  Heaven  to  Heaven;  Rev.  J.  B.  Gallaway. 
Addresses  in  Honor  of  Prof.  Thomas  Conn^  Porter, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lafayette  College,  October  20, 1897. 


Lieutenant  Peary’s  Northward  Over  the 
Great  Ice,  has  juat  appeared  from  the  precs  of 
Frederick  A.  Stokee  Company  and  proDisea  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  the  year, 
giving  full  accounts  of  the  explorer’s  several 
Arctic  expeditions  snd  their  scientific  results, 
with  fine  mspe  snd  beautiful  illustrations. 


DR.  STRONG’S  THREK  GREAT  BOOKS. 

THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY  CITY 

(New,  13th  Thousand)  Paper,  2Se.  ;  cloth,  60c. 

OUR  COUNTRY 

(171st  Thousand)  12mo,  paper,  30c.  ;  cloth,  OOc. 

THE  NEW  ERA 

(46th  Thousand)  Paper,  30c. ;  cloth,  60c. 
FascliMtlng  dtocusslons  of  social  questions  In  relatloa 
to  the  City,  the  State,  the  Angio-Sexon  Race. 

Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Publishers, 

5  A  7  Kaat  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


In  addreaslng  advertlaera  patronlsliig  oar  jonmal 
klnkly  mention  The  Evangelist, 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Hanry  Straat. 

■■a.  JvLiA>  HmATH,  OhalTTnan. 

Mns  Avma  R.  Bials,  Oor.  Sao’y. 

Miu  Olaba  Fibu),  Treaaorar. 

Miaa  AbiOB  OMatbb,  Snpt. 
---  ■  ♦ 

THE  CHILDBEN  IN  THE  YARD. 

These  are  the  days  when  our  small,  bare  back 
yard  becomes  a  blessed  hsTeu  of  rest  to  the  little 
onaa  of  our  ueighborbood,  who  feel  quite  happy 
if  they  can  spend  the  afternoon  in  “The  King’s 
Garden.”  The  moment  school  hours  are  over, 
they  oome  trooping  in  and  rush  to  the  sand- 
haap  or  the  swing,  or  rettls  in  groups  for  quiet 
games.  The  rocking  horse  that  had  outlived 
its  osefuloess  in  an  up-tonn  nursery  and  was 
greeted  with  such  delight  here  last  year,  was 
literally  ridden  to  death  and  collapsed  like  the 
tamous  “one  hose  shay”  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Would  that  some  other  equally  patient  and 
kmg-Buffering  nag  might  find  its  way  down  here 
this  summer  I 

Anything  of  that  kind,  or  games  which  do 
not  require  too  much  space  would  be  welcome. 
The  friend  from  the  sea  shore  who  sent  the 
diells  last  year  thoughtfully  adding  the  needles 
threaded  to  string  them,  furnished  many  hours 
of  quiet  enjoyment  when  it  was  too  hot  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  active  games.  The  only  drawback 
being  that  just  as  a  group  would  be  happily 
nttled,  the  burning  sun  would  come  around 
some  building  and  beat  down  upon  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  heads  in  a  merciless  manner.  We  never 
eould  afford  an  awning,  but  this  year  we  feel 
that  it  is  imperative,  even  if  we  have  to  order  it 
on  faith,  being  sure  that  the  money  will  come 
for  such  a  necessity,  as  it  did  for  the  bath  last 
■eason. 

The  friends  who  have  contributed  money  for 
the  Little  Housekeeper’s  treats,  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  could  they  sea  their  enjoyment  of  the 
luoeh  that  is  provided  for  them  every  week 
when  they  meet.  Miss  Hamilton  says  with  sad 
tooea,  “1  never  realized  before  that  the  poor 
children  were  actually  hungry,  but  they  come  in 
looking  so  white  and  listless,  and  after  thair 
bread  and  cocoa  or  milk  the  color  comes  into 
the  wan  cheeks  and  they  grow  animated  and 
interested.”  Their  capacity  seems  almost  un- 
liaaited.  On  their  last  trip  to  tha  Central  Park, 
altbongh  it  was  only  for  the  afternoon,  and  they 
were  all  eupposed  to  have  had  their  dinners 
before  starting,  the  fifteen  little  girls  managed 
to  dispose  of  four  loavee  of  bread,  three  large 
ooffee  cakes,  beside  small  cakes  and  crullers  and 
a  bountiful  supply  of  lemonade.  The  feast 
contributed  as  much  as  anything  to  make  the 
afternoon  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

As  usual  we  are  hoping  for  volunteers  to  help 
amuse  and  interest  the  children  this  summer. 
It  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  teach  them  many 
Isawms  in  morals  and  manners  that  will  affect 
their  whole  lives,  and  any  young  people  forced 
to  stay  in  town  through  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  summer  will  find  an  interesting  occupation 
and  can  feel  that  they  are  inspiring  many  young 
liras. 

aWA-BBBKZBS  FOB  TIBBD  HOTHEBS  AND 
SICK  CHILDBBM. 

These  warm  and  oppressive  days  give  double 
force  to  the  appeal  of  the  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  for  their 
Fkesh  Air  work.  “It  is  intended  for  the  poorest 
poor,  particularly  for  convalescent  children  and 
overworked,  care  worn  mothers  with  their 
babies.  ”  Thus  they  word  their  own  plea  for 
aid.  and  what  can  we  add  to  it  except  to  sug- 
that  any  who  do  not  know  of  the  blessed 
work  they  are  doing,  should  visit  one  of  the 
aaaaide  homes  at  West  Coney  Island,  or  even  go 
to  see  one  of  the  ocean  parties  that  start  off 
tour  mornings  each  week  all  through  the  summer. 


The  Homes  accommodate  100  oonvaleeoent  chil¬ 
dren  and  60  mothers  with  babies,  and  last  sea¬ 
son  16,769  mothers  and  children  went  on  the 
day  excuriions.  How  impossible  to  compute  the 
good  done  and  the  lives  saved  by  these  beneficent 
means  I 

The  mothers  are  taught  the  proper  care  of 
their  babies  and  the  common  sense  rules  of  sani¬ 
tation  and  there  is  surf  bathing  daily  for  all. 
One  dollar  will  give  six  childen  a  day’s  outing, 
a  sea  bath  and  lunch.  Five  dollars  will  support 
one  child  for  two  weeks.  Ten  dollars  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  twenty  five  dollars  supports  and  names 
a  bed.  This  blessed  work  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  the  lack  of  money  and  we  hope 
many  checks,  distinctly  marked  for  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund,  will  be  sent  to  Warner  Vaq  Norden, 
Treasurer,  25  Nassau  street,  or  to  William  H. 
Tolman,  Qeneial  Agent,  106  East  Twenty  second 
street. 

THE  TRIALS  OF  A  WAR  ;CORRESPON DENT. 

The  last  number  of  George  Kennan’s  “Story 
of  the  War,”  which  is  appearing  weekly  in  The 
Outlook  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
way  “War  News  is  Collected,”  and  certainly 
the  reader  is  roused  to  a  new  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  patient  and  plucky  correspondents 
who  brave  every  danger  and  bear  with  any 
fatigue  and  discomfort  to  gain  the  news  items 
which  we  expect  to  be  furnished  us  twice  a  day, 
without  a  thought  of  what  it  has  cost  these 
brave  men  to  procure  them. 

Mr.  Kennan  states  that  “Thus  far  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  war  and  the  events  that  immediately 
preceded  it,  the  corps  of  field  correspondents,  in 
proportion  to  its  numerical  strength  has  lost 
quite  as  many  men  from  death  and  casualty  as 
have  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.” 
He  describes  the  tragic  death  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  The  Chicago  Record,  who  had  braved  a 
landing  and  actually  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
camps  of  the  Insurgents  to  be  shot  on  bis  horse, 
as  with  Gomez  and  his  chief  of  staff  he  was 
watching  a  skirmieh  between  a  detachment  of 
insurgents  and  a  column  of  Spanish  troops. 
Such  sad  incidents  are  fortunately  rare,  but 
many  correspondents  hav^  been  taken  prisoners 
and  have  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  as  spies, 
the  following  paragraph  gives  a  faint  idea  of 
what  they  are  daily  undergoing : 

“Discomfort,  however,  is  perhaps  the  least  of 
the  war  correspondent’s  troubles.  He  expects 
discomfort,  and  accepts  it  philosophically ;  but 
to  it  is  added  constant  and  harassing  anxiety. 
As  he  cannot  predict  or  anticipate  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  war  ships,  and  has  no  clue  to  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  their  commanding  officer, 
he  must  stay  constantly  with  the  fiest,  night 
and  day,  in  order  to  be  on  the  scene  of  action 
when  action  comes.  This  part  of  his  duty  is 
not  only  difficult  but  often  extremely  hazardous. 

.  .  .  The  difficulty  of  keeping  five  miles  away, 
or  any  specified  distance  away,  from  a  blockading 
fieet  of  war  ships  at  night,  can  be  fully  realized 
only  by  thcss  who  have  experienced  it.  Except 
on  Morro  Castle  at  Havana  there  are  no  lights 
on  the  Cuban  coast;  if  it  is  cloudy  and  there  is 
no  moon,  the  darkness  is  impenetrable;  the  war¬ 
ships  do  not  allow  even  so  much  as  the  glimmer 
of  a  binnacle  lamp  to  escape  from  their  lead 
colored,  almost  invisible  hulls,  as  they  cruise 
noiselecsly  back  and  forth ;  and  the  correspond¬ 
ent  on  the  dispatch-boat  not  only  does  not  know 
where  they  are,  but  has  no  means  whatever  of 
ascertaining  where  he  himself  is.  Meanwhile, 
at  any  moment,  there  may  come  out  of  the  im¬ 
penetrable  darkness  ahead  the  thunder  of  a  six- 
inch  gun,  followed  by  the  blinding  glare  of  a 
searcb-ligbt.  Unquestionably  the  correspondeots 
are  to  be  believed  when  they  say  privately  to 
one  another  that  it  is  nervous,  harassing  work. 

“But  the  list  of  difficulties  and  embarrass 
manta  which  confront  the  correspondent  in  his 
quest  of  news  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  If  he  escapes 


the  danger  of  being  sunk  or  disabled  by  a  shell 
or  a  solid  projectile  at  night,  and  suceaeds  in 
following  a  fieet  like  that  of  Admiral  Sampson, 
he  must  take  into  serious  consideration  the 
question  of  coal.  Fuel  is  quite  as  important  to 
a  dispatch  boat  as  to  a  battle  ship,  and  the  one 
is  as  useless  and  helpless  without  it  as  the  other. 
.  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  exasperating  to  a 
war  correspondent  than  to  have  a  fight  take  place 
while  he  is  absent  from  the  scene  of  action 
looking  for  coal;  but  many  newspaper  men  in 
Cuban  waters  have  had  that  unpleasant  and 
humiliating  experience.” 

SANTIAGO. 

Ita  Dpa  and  Dowua. 

All  eyes  are  now  on  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  ita 
surroundings.  The  town  is  the  oldest  Spanish 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  was  founded 
in  1515  by  Diego  Velasques,  and  for  forty  years 
grew  in  wealth  and  importance,  serving  as  the 
headquarters  for  all  Spanish  marauding  expedi¬ 
tions  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  town  was  surprised  and  captured  in 
1553  by  a  body  of  400  French  freebooters,  but 
was  released  upon  payment  of  a  large  ransom. 

In  1662  Lord  Winsor,  commanding  fifteen  ves¬ 
sels  and  1,000  mer  Americans  and  English,  at¬ 
tacked  and  occupied  Santiago.  He  landed 
where  Sampson  is  said  to  have  landed  the 
American  troops  in  his  effort  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  insurgents.  The  English  and  American 
troops  in  1662  marched  all  the  way  from 
Aguadores  to  Santiago,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  The  city  fell  into  their  hands  with  very 
little  resistance,  but  Lord  Winsor  was  much 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  inhabitants  had 
filed  into  the  interior,  takihg  all  their  possessions 
of  value  with  them.  All  the  booty  which  the 
English  secured  was  the  armament  of  the  de¬ 
crepit  fort  Morro  Castle  and  a  few  silver  church 
bells.  Before  leaving  hs  blew  up  Morro  Castle 
and  destroyed  the  cathedral. 

An  earthquake  visited  Santiago  in  1766,  four 
years  after  the  English  captured  Havana. 

Half  the  city  was  destroyed  and  100  persons 
were  killed.  Since  1766,  Santiago  has  lain  in 
quiet  obscurity  until  awakened  two  weeks  ago 
by  tbe  guns  of  the  American  Navy. 

THB  KBANINO  OF  “HOBBO." 

The  question  so  frqeuently  seked,  '*  Why  is  it 
'Morro’  Castle  f”  is  answered  by  tbe  New  York 
Tribune  which  explains  that  “morro”  is  not  a 
proper  name  in  itself,  but  a  word  denoting  a 
certain  type  of  fortification.  The  Spanish  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  word  translated  is,  “Anything  which 
is  round,  the  form  of  which  resembles  that  of 
the  head.  From  this  starting  point  'morro’ 
came  to  mean  any  hill  or  small,  round  promon¬ 
tory 

“In  a  compilation  of  'the  laws  of  the  Indies’ 
the  following  direction  is  given:  '  .  .  .  The 
alcaldes  (military  governors)  shall  place  senti¬ 
nels,  who  shall  stand  guard  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner,  .  .  .  upon  the  highest  part  of  each  fortified 
place — upon  the  morro,  if  there  be  one,  or  upon 
the  tower  of  tbe  fortress— and  in  all  other  places 
whence  both  the  sea  and  land  may  best  be 
observed.  ’ 

“In  the  development  of  tbe  word’s  meaning  it 
came  also  to  indicate  any  scarped  hill  or  cliff 
which  should  serve  as  a  guide  to  navigators  on 
the  coast.  A  'morro’  which  came  into  public 
notice  a  few  years  ago  is  that  of  Arica,  Chili. 
It  is  a  promontory  situated  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  harbor  of  Arica.  Tbe  towering 
mass  of  rock  rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  a 
height  of  about.800  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  sum¬ 
mit  forms  a  beautiful  plateau,  upon  which 
stands  a  strong  battery  of  heavy  calibre  guns. 
Upon  this  'morro,'  on  June  7th,  1880,  tbe  Peru¬ 
vian  army,  or  garrison,  under  Colonel  Bolognesi, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  resist  tbe  Chilian 
forces  under  Colonel  Don  Pedro  Lagos.  But 
the  latter  troop  were  victorious,  and  suooeeded 
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in  taking  by  main  for  .a  not  only  the  fortifica 
tona  of  the  ‘morro,  ’  but  alao  the  city  of  Arica. 
The  attack  waa  ao  wall  condncted  that  it  re¬ 
quired  only  forty-five  minntaa  to  gain  potaenaicKi 
of  the  ‘morro.  ’ 

"The  term  ‘morro’  ia  aleo  applied  to  a  part  of 
the  dietrict  of  Arioa  near  the  promontory. 
AoMMig  other  localitiaa  which  bear  the  name 
*morro’  are  a  canal  and  village  on  the  coaet  of 
Bcuador,  a  monieipality  in  Venesuela,  the 
Morro  Inglea,  a  point  on  the  Bay  of  Quaymaa, 
Mexico,  and  the  Morro  Velho,  one  of  the  richeat 
gold  minea  in  Braxil." 

HOW  TO  Am  OUB  aiOK  AHD  WOUNDED 
BOLPfEEH. 

The  beat  anewer  to  the  queation  that  ie  being 
aaked  by  woman  all  over  the  country  aa  to  what 
artieleo  will  be  moet  acceptable  for  the  nee  of 
our  aick  and  wounded  aoldiera  ia  the  following 
memorandum  prepared  by  Surgeon  -  General 
Sternberg. 

"Money  may  beeent  to  the  aurgeon -general  of 
the  army  aa  a  contribution  to  the  hoepital  funds 
of  the  hoepital  ship  Relief,  and  of  the  United 
Staten  general  hoepitala  This  will  be  eent  to 
the  eurgeons  in  charge,  to  be  expended  for  deli- 
caciee  for  the  aick,  such  as  canned  soups,  jellies, 
lemons,  oranges,  etc.  Those  who  prefer  may 
oontribute  canned  soups,  clam  broth,  orange 
marmalade,  ginger  ale,  biscuit,  water  crackers, 
and  similar  articles  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
for  uae  on  the  hospital  ship  Relief  and  at  the 
United  States  genwal  hospitals  at  Key  West, 
Flwida ;  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia ;  Fort 
Thomas,  Kentucky;  and  Fort  Meyer,  Virginia. 
Bandages,  lint,  and  other  surgical  dreeeings  are 
not  desired,  as  these  can  now  be  obtained  from 
the  manufacturera,  sterilised  for  use  and  of  the 
quality  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  beet 
suited  for  our  purposes.  Shirts  and  drawers 
are  provided  by  the  government,  but  will  be 
accepted  and  can  be  given  convalescents  upon 
their  discharge  from  the  hospital.  Pajamas 
made  of  light  gingham  will  be  useful  for  the 
sick  in  hospital  and  on  the  hospital  ship,  aa  they 
can  be  worn  by  cmvaleacents  who  are  able  to 
be  out  of  bed.  Long  nightshirts  of  light  muslin 
can  also  be  utilised.  Broad  bandages  of  light 
fiannel  to  protect  the  abdomen  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  may  be  worn  to  advantage  by  our 
soldiers  in  the  field.  The  articles  mentioned 
may  be  sent  direct  to  the  surgeon -general  of  the 
army  or  to  the  surgeons  In  charge  of  the  general 
hoq>itals  named." 

AOOIDKHTS  THAT  GAN  BE  PEBTENTED. 

The  leading  editorial  in  the  last  number  of 
Arcihtecture  and  Building  on  the  subject  of 
"Accidents,"  begins  by  stating  that  the  term 
"ia  too  often  but  a  mild  way  of  stating  the 
result  of  criminal  carelessness  or  worse. "  The 
writer  asserts  that  the  histmy  of  New  York 
building  has  been  a  long  record  of  such  pre¬ 
ventable  disasters,  and  that  they  will  continue 
to  occur  "until  it  is  required  by  law  that 
every  building  of  any  magnitude  must  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  licensed  archi 
teot, "  and  "not  only  buildings  but  such  matters 
as  public  platforms  and  temporary  structures." 
At  present,  any  broken  down  recruit  from  mer¬ 
cantile  or  profeeeicmal  life  feels  fully  competent 
to  plan  and  superintend  the  construction  of 
buildings,  with  the  aid  of  an  inexperienced 
draughtaman  to  make  his  front  elevation  and 
put  his  plans  into  shape.  We  are  glad  to  find 
in  this  admirable  journal  such  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  of  existing  abuses  with  a  plea  for  a  more 
genwml  public  interest  in  the  correction  of  them, 
for  it  is  a  great  pity  to  allow  the  word  accident 
to  oover  criminal  oareleasneas  and  stariet  laws 
should  be  made  and  enfmroed  to  prevent  their 
recurrmice. 


A  THREE-QUARTER  CENTURY 
CELEBRATION. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organise' 
tion  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Water- 
ville.  New  York,  was  celebrated  with  appropriate 
exercises  on  May  the  nineteenth.  The  occasion 
waa  one  replete  with  historic  reminiscences, 
and  awakening  a  deep  interest  in  the  community. 
Sessions  were  held  in  the  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  of  the  day.  At  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice,  an  eloquent  address  of  welcome  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  which  waa  responded  to  by 
the  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow  of  Utica. 

An  historical  sketch  of  the  church  was  read 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  S.  Barrett,  and  pastoral 
reminiscences  given  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  Hawley, 
a  former  pastor  of  this  church.  During  the 
recess  then  taken  a  bountiful  lunch  was  served 
by  the  ladies.  At  the  afternoon  session,  papers 
were  read  on  "The  Trustees,"  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Bigelow;  "The  Session,"  by  Mr.  A.  Garrison 
Haven;  "The  Choir,"  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wright, 
and  "The  Sabbath-School,"  by  Mr.  J.  Lansing 
Cady.  The  Primary  Department  of  the  Sabbath 
school  then  rendered  some  extremely  pretty  and 
appropriate  exercises.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Lawrence  gave  an  address  upon  "The 
Church  in  the  War."  "The  Women’s  Work" 
was  presented  by  Miss  Maria  Norton.  A  poem, 
"The  Bulding  of  the  Church,"  by  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Lawrence,  was  read,  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Fitschen, 
Jr.,  of  Ithaca,  lately  pastor,  then  spoke  for 
"The  Pastors. "  The  exercises  were  closed  by 
singing  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Lawrence. 

The  following  evening  a  large  congregation 
gathered  in  the  church  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Sherman  W.  Haven  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  a  member  of  this  church  and 
a  recent  graduate  from  Auburn  Semintry.  This 
service  received  a  special  interest  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Haven’s  father,  grandfather  and  great¬ 
grandfather  had  each  borne  the  oflSce  of  ruling 
elder  in  this  church,  the  latter  being  one  of  its 
charter  members,  and  the  seventh  in  a  line  of 
deacons  or  elders. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  region  of  Central 
New  York  waa  from  New  England  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  last  century.  Many  Congregational 
Churches  were  then  formed,  which  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  have  since  become  Presbyterian. 
In  1796,  a  Congregational  Church  was  then 
organixed  at  Bangerfield  Centre,  a  mile  distant 
from  Waterville,  which  after  an  honorable  history 
of  over  half  a  century  has  become  extinct. 
From  this  church  twenty  men  went  out,  and 
organized  a  Presbyterian  Church,  May  19th, 
1823.  For  a  month  this  church  was  composed 
entirely  of  men,  and  then  twenty  ladies,  mostly 
wives  of  the  men,  brought  their  letters  from  the 
Congregational  Church  and  united  here,  and 
thua  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Water 
ville  arose.  The  congregation  has  worshiped  in 
three  buildings.  First,  there  was  the  old 
church  on  the  Village  Green,  then  a  wooden 
church  in  the  main  street,  and  in  1872  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  commodious  brick  church  was  erected, 
their  present  house  of  worship.  The  church  has 
been  served  by  tventy  ministers,  fourteen  of 
whom  were  settled  pastors. 

Well  organixed  and  with  encouraged  heart  it 
now  advances  to  complete  its  century  of  history. 

“  We  thank  Thee.  Lord,  for  all  our  Kracious  past 
Wherein  Thy  loving  hand  has  held  ns  fast. 

Has  led  ns  safely  where  we  feared  to  go. 

And  guided  tenderly  through  weal  and  woe. 

We  pray  Thee,  Lord.  Thy  hand  may  lead  ns  still. 
Thy  mercy  bless  to  ns  onr  good  and  ill : 

And  be  the  helping  band,  the  touching  heart. 

And  In  Thy  broadening  work  give  ns  a  part.” 

DEUNEENNEM  U  A  DISEASE. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Thk  Ekthanys  — A  Oood  Record. — When  two 
years  ago  tbs  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hay  «me  to 
the  two  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Bethany  ths 
people  were  almost  discouraged ;  but  the  ,fiito 
year  of  his  ministry  proved  _  fruitful,  especially 
at  East  ^thany  where  the  list  of  membejra  was 
doubled  and  good  additions  made  at  CeoHS 
Bethany.  Thirty  persons  were  baptixed.  Tm 
past  year  ending  May  first,  twelve  were  MMd 
to  the  communion  roll  at  Ekist  Bethany  and  fif¬ 
teen  at  Centre  Bethany  and  ten  baptised. 
church  at  Centre  Bethany  waa  in  such  a  oosdi- 
tion  that  something  had  to  bo  done  to  save  ty 
property.  About  1176  bave  been  spent  in  paps^ 
ing,  painting,  adding  now  colored  windowa,  and 
carpet,  to  that  to  day  this  is  the  prettiest  church 
in  all  Bethany.  The  people  at  Eliaat  Bethany  aw 
also  beautifying  their  church,  which  when 
finished,  will  be  the  moit  valuable  church  I»^' 
erty  in  the  town.  All  the  societies  in  both 
churches  are  moet  prosperous  and  are  good  ooi^ 
tributore  to  the  various  enterprises  of  the  chnrw 
at  large.  Presbyterianism  is  not  going  to  dia  in 
Bethany;  it  is  vigorous  with  life. 

Niagara  Presbytsry  held  an  adjourned  moM- 
ing  at  Holley,  New  York,  Friday,  June  3d,  18^ 
The  Kev,  Joseph  Hogg  was  received  by  cartifi- 
cate  from  the  Anoka  Conference  of  Congrm- 
tional  Churches,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hogg  hM 
become  stated  supply  of  Calvary  Church,  Imx- 
port.  Licentiate  Alfred  F.  Pratt  was  reoei^ 
from  Steuben  Presbytery.  Ho  and  Harry  H. 
Barstow  were  examined  with  a  view  to  their 
ordination  as  evacgeliste.  Arrangements  wew 
made  for  Mr.  Pratvs  ordination  at  Somerset, 
Now  York,  lue^ay,  June  21st,  1898,  at  7.90 
P.M.  In  the  evening  an  impressive  double 
ordination  service  was  held.  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Sharp  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Holley.  Mr  Harry  H.  Barstow 
was  ordained  aa  an  evangelist.  Rev.  A.  P. 
Meeker,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  of  Wright’s  Corners,  pw- 
sided  as  Moderator.  The  sermon  was  preaeli^ 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Nicol  of  Tottenham,  Ontaria 
The  charge  to  both  candidates  was  given  by  ths 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Riggs  of  Rochester,  New  York. 
The  charge  to  the  people  of  Holley  church  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Cornett  of  Albion. 
Mr.  Barstow  ia  to  be  assistant  to  Dr.  Riggs  in 
St  Peter’s  Church,  Rochester.  Messrs.  Barstow 
and  Sharp  are  both  members  of  the  class  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  laM 
month. 

Albany.— At  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of 
the  State  Street  Church,  June  10th,  presid^ 
over  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Richmond  of  the  Madi- 
eon  Avenue  Church,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
it  was  decided  to  extend  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John 
J.  Lawrence  of  Canandaigua,  to  succeed  Dr.  J. 
McC.  Holmes  reeigoed.  W.  H.  C. 

Lakxville  —Sunday,  May  29th,  was  a  day  of 
great  interest  in  the  Church  of  Geneseo  First* 
Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg  pastor.  The  regular  oom- 
munion  season  was  anticipated  one  week  on 
account  of  contemplated  repairs.  At  that  time 
thirteen  youth,  whose  ages  ranged  from  12  to  90 
years,  were  received  into  the  church  upon  the 
profession  of  their  faith ;  nine  of  them  receiving 
the  ordinance  of  baptism.  It  was  a  glad  day 
for  pastor  and  people,  for  among  the  numbw 
were  tbe  two  eons  of  tbe  pastor.  The  house  ot 
worship  is  now  closed  for  several  weeks  on 
account  of  extensive  improvement^  decorating 
and  re  furnishing.  The  church  ie  being  is- 
freecoed  and  painted  by  Colby  and  Ament  of 
Rochester.  It  ie  also  being  newly  carpeted  and 
upholstered,  and  other  improvements  are  in 
contemplation.  This  church  and  congregation 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  and 
liberality  with  which  all  have  united  in  the 
work. 

Sing  Sing. — "Children’s  Sunday,"  a  bright 
beautiful  day  for  the  gathering  of  bright  happy 
faces,  was  appropriately  observed  on  Sabbath 
morning;  address  by  the  pattor.  Rev.  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Williams,  from  2  Tim.  ii.  3.  He  used  the  bat¬ 
tered  armor,  breastplate,  helmet  and  sword  uasd 
long  ago,  to  illuetrate  his  discourse.  As  tha 
school  marched  into  the  church  they  were  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  two  lads  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Tbe  fioral  decorations  were  mountain  laurel  and 
daiaies.  K.  S.  T. 

Tax  Presbytxry  of  SYSiovsE  met  June  6th, 
1898,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Syn* 
cuse,  and  dismissed  Duncan  Matheson,  liosii- 


wni  Mad  bM  Book  of  partloalan  howto  ear*  “DmakaBasai  titate,  to  the  Presbytery  of  Pembina;  and  A.  J.' 

wtmorwtthomttekaowtodssorth^  Hoyt  Fraser,  licentiate,  to  tbe  Presbytsry  of 
Dr.  3.  w.  HAiaas,  Ha  m  Baoo  81.,  OaciaBAti.  o  Lunenburgb  and  Yarmouth. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Oraiioi. — The  Rev.  Obauccey  W.  Goodrich  of 
the  St.  Oloud  Church,  waa  the  Uuiveraity 
preadier  at  Yale,  on  the  fifth  iust.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  ie  an  honor  and  in  thie  inatance,  rec- 
ofniaed  one  who  by  name  and  by  kindred  ia 
eloaeiy  aaaociated  with  that  biatoric  achooi.  Aa 
aaMWiated  with  Dr.  Parkhurat,  Mr.  Goodrich 
became  known  to  thie  city,  and  by  a  happy  coin 
cidence  he  in  now  the  paetor  of  the  churcn  where 
Dr.  William  Adama  panned  the  laat  daya  of  bin 
liiei  to  whom  the  chapel  of  the  church  ia  a 
beautiful  memorial.  Here,  on  the  mountain 
top,  he  and  bin  helpful  wife  are  doine  a  thor¬ 
oughly  good  and  wiae  work.  The  pariiu  of  St. 
Oloud  ie  marked  to  the  eye  by  the  conical  tower 
of  Brighthuret,  the  name  of  John  Croaby  Brown’s 
place,  which  atanda  on  the  creat  and  can  be 
aeen  from  afar;  but  it  reachee  two  milea  on 
each  aide  up  and  down  the  valley  between  Firnt 
and  Second  Mountains,  a  region  of  rare  beauty 
and  accessibility  from  the  city.  The  church  in 
a  gem  of  rural  architecture  with  the  pleasant 
manae  near  by.  It  ia  in  such  famed  nooks  that 
rare  spirits  cluster  together  and  noblest  culture 
of  mind  and  heart  join  with  the  simplest  and 
nolideet  of  Christian  duties  to  frame  the  best 
results  of  associated  service.  Dwellers  on  the 
lower  levels  of  the  Oranges  have  thin  constant 
Bagration  of  helpful  neignborhood  in  the  words 
of  the  paalm,  “I  will  lift  mine  eyes  to  the  hills, 
whence  cometh  my  help.” 

East  Obanox.— The  fine  Arlington  Avenue 
Preabyterian  Church  passed  the  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  opening  last  week,  and  of  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Thomas.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  was  observed  at  the  morning  service, 
wliira  fifteen  were  received  to  the  communion, 
three  on  confession  of  faith  and  twelve  from 
other  churches.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Francis 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
preached  on  "The  Life  in  Chriar'— a  very  strong 
and  inspiring  sermon.  Dr.  Brown  preached 
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church  now  has  1, 095  members.  During  the  year 
the  weekly  systematic  benevolence  ^ving  has 
been  adopted  and  the  increase  to  the  Boards  has 
been  quite  an  advance.  The  church  is  getting 
ready  to  build  a  new  edifice  to  accommodate  iU 
great  increase  of  members.  The  new  building 
with  ground  will  cost  about  tl00,000.  The  plans 
are  already  secured. 

PoTTsviLLx.  — The  First  Church  Year  Book 
opens  with  a  letter  of  greeting  from  the  venera¬ 
ble  Paator-emerituA  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Bellville, 
whose  portrait  furnishes  an  appropriate  frontia 
piece.  It  is  a  very  graceful  tribute  to  the  aged 
minister  in  his  retirement,  and  his  letter  shows 
that  he  is  fully  aware  of  it  and  in  the  moat 
hearty  relations  of  cordial  sympathy  and  confi¬ 
dence  with  the  pastor.  Rev.  John  Huae  Eastman, 
whose  efficiency  and  success  the  yearly  record 
abundantly  shows.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Eastman 
and  the  retirement  of  the  Superintendent,  Elder 
Heber  S.  Thompson,  after  seventeen  years  con 
tinuous  and  constant  service  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  are  appropriately  noticed.  The  work  of 
the  church  ia  well  planned  and  thoroughly  well 
done;  there  is  progress  in  every  department 
with  financial  and  spiritual  prosperity.  The 
choir  is  an  especial  feature;  it  receives  recogni¬ 
tion  from  the  pastor  and  session,  for  most  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  with  enthusiasm  and  spirit  that 
finds  response  in  the  worship  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Occasional  song  services  have  drawn 
large  audiences  and  furnished  instructive  themes 
for  the  pulpit  The  whole  air  of  the  book  is 
tonic,  cheerful,  earnest  and  inspiriting.  We 
always  liked  Brother  Eastman;  nut  he  seems 
even  more  worthy  of  confidence  and  love  aa  the 
years  go  on. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Nbwpobt.— The  Rev.  George  Whitefield  Mead 
wan  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newport  Rhode  Island,  on  Monday 
evening,  June  13th.  Among  those  participating 
in  the  services  were  John  R  Davies,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.,  both  of 


OALunr.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  has 
proraered  greatly  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
D.  Stalker,  who  in  now  to  take  a  deserved  vaca¬ 
tion  abroad  and  will  visit  Palestine.  They  have 
a  fine  new  church,  paid  for,  and  a  large  congre¬ 
gation  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  young 
men.  The  field  here  is  an  important  one  and 
there  in  no  church  that  is  meeting  the  responsi¬ 
bility  better.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  is  suppljr- 
ing  the  church  for  two  months.  Letten  in 
regard  to  evangelistic  meetings  next  fall  and 
winter  will  find  Dim  either  at  Ypailanti  or  Calu¬ 
met. 

NEBRASKA. 

Shxltor. — Prtsbuterial  Missionary.— Ki  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kearny,  the 
pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  O.  F.  Graves 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Shelton,  Ne¬ 
braska,  waa  dissolved,  to  permit  Pastor  Graves 
to  enter  upon  Uie  dutiee  of  Presb^rial  Mis 
sicmarr,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  spring 
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neeting  of  Presbytery.  By  ■  clerical  error,  the 
nema  of  the  Moaantor  of  Eaaroay  Praabytary, 
the  Bav.  W.  B.  Leonard  of  Ooiada,  Nebraska,  waa 
omitted,  and  another  put  in  its  place.  Modera¬ 
tor  Leonard  presided  with  his  osual  dignity  and 
felicity,  enabling  Presbytery  to  despatch  its 
business  with  promptness. 

Thomas  C.  Oi.abk,  Stated  Clerk. 

ILLINOIS. 

PaoRiA.— The  First  Church,  Peoria,  C.  T. 
Edwards,  pastor,  receired  nine  members  at  the 
June  communion.  The  field  is  enlarging  and 
the  people  are  encouraged. 

CONQREGATIONAL. 

Bbooklth. — There  is  a  spade  standing  in  the 
front  parlor  of  Dr.  El.  P.  Ingeraoll’s  iMidence, 
4OT  McDonough  street.  The  handle  is  gilded 
and  the  metal  parts  are  nickeled.  It  bears  a  date 
March  14th,  1896,  and  an  inseription  to  the 
effect  that  it  waa  used  in  breaking  ground  for 
the  new  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church,  now 
in  course  of  construction  on  Decatur  street  nrar 
Patehen  asenue.  The  date  for  the  l*yi^  of  the 
oommtone  is  Tuesday,  June  21st,  at  4.30  P.M., 
and  on  the  same  day  the  council  will  meet,  rec¬ 
ognise  the  church,  and  prepare  for  the  installa- 
ion  of  the  pastor  the  in  erening. 


THE  MISSIONARY  CONOBESS. 

The  sixth  annual  Missionary  Congrsas  con- 
ened  in  the  First  Church,  Auburn,  on  the 
evening  of  June  7th,  brought  together  a  goodly 
number  of  delegates  from  over  the  State,  cleri¬ 
cal  and  lay,  and  they  found  the  spacious  First 
Church  decorated  with  palms  and  fiowers,  and 
ready  to  receive  them. 

The  Rev.  Allen  M.  Dulles  of  Watertown, 
presided ;  Dr.  L.  Merrill  Miller  of  Ogdensburg, 
offered  the  invocation,  and  the  Central  Church 
choir  gave  an  anthem ;  Dr.  Henry  T.  McEwen 
of  Amsterdam,  read  the  Scriptures,  and  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Booth,  President  of  Auburn  Semin¬ 
ary,  offered  prayer.  The  delegates  were  then 
welcomed  by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Bev.  W.  H.  Hubhard. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Secretary 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  his  theme,  “Our  Coun¬ 
try  for  Christ.”  At  the  close  there  was  a  stere- 
optioon  show  of  some  of  the  “  strange  people  in 
our  land.” 

The  first  speaker  on  Wednesday  morning  waa 
Dr.  Scott  F.  Hershey  of  Boston,  whose  First 
Presbyterian  Church  has  the  largeet  Christian 
SndeavOT  Society  in  that  city,  and  is  well 
ordered,  especially  in  its  benevolence.  Hie 
method  is  never  to  give  less  to  any  worthy  regu 
lar  cause  than  was  given  the  year  preceding,  and 
were  this  largely  the  rule  our  Boards  would 
know  exactly  what  to  count  upon— the  varia¬ 
tions  would  all  be  advances.  He  deplored  the 
decline  in  giving  and  told  a  story  of  a  church 
which  gave  $3,000  for  music,  and  $1,500  to  For 
eign  Missiona.  A  young  mother  was  finding 
fault  with  the  preaching  on  her  way  home,  and 
her  little  boy  innooently  asked  what  she  expected 
for  a  cent  I  A  general  and  spirited  discussion 
of  the  subject  followed. 

Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  next  spoke,  bis  theme, 
*A  Perqwctive  of  Missions.”  He  was  thor¬ 
oughly  interesting  and  informing  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dr.  Henry  T.  McEwen  of  Amsterdam. 
“The  Weak  Churchea  of  Synod”  was  the  next 
concern,  with  Dr.  L.  Merrill  Miller  and  Dr.  J. 
W.  Jacks  of  Romulus,  the  Superintendent  elect, 
as  speakers.  The  latter  spoke  very  hopefully. 
Synodical  missions  in  their  present  form  were 
scarcely  six  months  old,  but  they  were  healthy 
and  had  great  expectations.  There  was  much 
that  waa  pressing  to  do,  and  Dr.  Jacks  urged 
that  the  country  could  save  the  cities.  Woe  to 
the  city  whose  waters  are  contaminated  before 
they  reach  it  There  was  good  speaking  for  the 
Sunday-school  cause  by  Dr.  Worden,  the  meet¬ 
ing  being  presided  over  by  Rev.  William  P. 
Swarts  of  Poughkeepsie.  Rev.  Warren  D. 
More  of  Elmira,  was  the  representative  of  the 
Young  People's  Society  Ohristian  Endeavor, 
and  was  heard  with  interest  Dr.  Elrskine  N. 
White  presented  the  cause  of  Church  Erection, 


as  to  its  salient  points.  Other  church  causes 
bad  their  turn  later.  Ministerial  Relief  was 
represented  by  Dr.  George  C.  Yeisley  of  Hud¬ 
son,  William  M.  Smith  of  Poughkeepeie, 
Killean  Van  Rensselaer  and  others,  and  A  id  to 
Colleges  by  Dr.  John  E.  Bushnell,  who  urged 
that  there  was  lees  danger  in  ignorance  than  in 
non-religious  education.  In  the  West,  the  State 
institutions  eliminate  all  but  secular  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  conditions  there  make  commercial¬ 
ism  and  practical  materialism  the  greatest  perils 
and  under  such  conditions  religious  schools  and 
Colleges  are  necessary.  Preaching  alone  was 
not  sufficient.  Dr.  James  M.  Crowell  spoke  for 
Ministerial  Education,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Hodge.  There  was  first-rate  speaking  by  ladies 
in  the  course  of  the  Congress,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis 
of  Pittsburgh  speaking  for  the  Freedmen.  Later 
Mrs.  Henry  R.  Elliott  of  New  York  spoke  on 
“What  Women  Are  Doing,”  giving  great  inter¬ 
est  to  her  theme. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  to  a  rousing 
meeting  on  Foreign  Missions,  Dr.  John  Balcom 
Shaw  of  New  York  presiding.  Mr.  Luther  D. 
Wishard  was  the  chief  speaker,  and  be  always 
speaks  to  purpose. 

The  addresses  of  missionaries  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  Dr.  Shaw  again  presiding,  were  of 
absorbing  interest.  In  the  evening,  the  closing 
session  of  the  Congress,  Systematic  Beneficence 
waa  the  great  theme.  There  was  first  an  address 
by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth,  who  presided,  followed 
by  a  thoroughly  considered  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  of  New 
York. 


FLAG  DAY. 

No.  1  Madisoh  Avb..  New  York  City,  June  4.  IHSe. 

Dear  Mb.  Editor:  I  have  been  instructed  by 
the  American  Flag  Association  to  ask  you  to  in¬ 
sert  the  communication  which  I  now  make. 

June  14th  has  come  to  be  largely  considered 
by  the  patriotic  citixens  of  this  country  as 
“Flag  Day,”  because  on  that  day  in  1777, 
Congress  enacted  :  “That  the  Hag  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen 
stare,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation.”  On  April  4tb,  1818,  it  was 
enacted:  “That  from  and  after  the  fourth  day 
of  July  next,  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  be 
thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  Union  be  twenty  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  and  that  on  the  admission  of  a 
new  State  into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to 
the  Union  of  the  flag;  and  that  such  addition 
take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  such  admission.”  Since  1818  twenty- 
five  stars  or  sovereign  States  have  been  added  to 
the  Union.  Although  on  June  14tb.  1898,  be 
cause  of  the  patriotism  evinced,  by  the  effort  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  suppress  cru¬ 
elty  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  extend  liberty  to 
its  oppressed  inhabitants,  more  American  flags 
will  M  floating  throughout  the  country  than  on 
any  previous  day  in  our  history,  the  number 
ought  to  be  largely  added  to,  because  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  flag  occurs  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  expensive  and  of  the  most 
unselfish  struggle  for  others  not  of  its  race  in 
which  any  nation  ever  engaged.  The  flag  now 
has  a  new  and  expanded  meaning.  The  Span- 
iah-American  contest  of  civilisations  has  brought 
the  new  patriotism  to  the  front.  Before  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  patriot¬ 
ism  was  bas^  upon  historic  revolutionary  mem¬ 
ories  and  upon  State  pride.  Since  the  war 
patriotism  baaed  upon  nationality  has  been 
slowly  developing.  Already  the  existing  crisis 
in  the  relation  of  the  Republic  to  Spain  has 
forced  to  fruition  the  results  of  our  Civil  War. 
Sectionalism  is  being  blotted  out,  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  citizens  of  forty-five  sovereign 
States  are  contending  with  each  other  in  their 
eagemess  to  plant  the  ensign  of  the  Republic 
where  its  ample  folds  shall  protect  a  people 
struggling  for  liberty  against  the  iron  heel  of 
an  oppressor  skilled  in  his  work  as  the  result  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  practice.  With 
William  McKinley  in  Washington  and  Fitzhugh 
Lee  in  Havana;  with  the  commissioning  in  the 


volunteer  army  by  the  President  and  Senate  of 
two  major  generals  who  fought  in  our  Civil  War 
on  the  Union  side,  and  two  who  fought  im  tha 
Confederate  side ;  with  the  command  of  Ooaa- 
modore  Dewey  from  the  decks  of  the  Olympia  to 
“open  with  all  guns”  responded  to  by  tbs  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  Baltimore,  the  Concord  and  tha 
Raleigh,  we  have  served  notice  upon  the  fassUy 
of  nations,  that,  looking  this  way,  they  moat 
face  an  undivided  nation,  and  not  a  confedara- 
tion  of  States. 

The  renaissance  of  self  respect  is  asserting 
itself,  and  the  people  are  venturing  to  look  up 
to  God  in  confident  supplication  for  the  bleaaing 
that  he  always  bestows  upon  the  hearts  and  livaa 
of  men  who  dare  to  defend  the  oppressed,  thooi^ 
it  may  require  the  punishment  of  the  oppreasor. 

In  an  emergency  never  prophesied  or  dreamed, 
a  free  people’s  war  for  humanity  and  the  rights 
of  man,  caused  on  May  let,  1898,  the  starry  en¬ 
sign  of  the  Republic,  with  all  it  means,  to  float 
over  fertile  ielacds  on  the  other  side  of  tha 
globe,  inhabited  by  eight  millions  of  oppressed, 
plundered,  and  misruled  people.  Thus  suddenly 
the  stare  and  stripes  took  on  new  beauty  for 
friendly  eyes  and  new  terror  for  the  fo«a  of 
liberty. 

The  sun  of  heaven  now  greets  the  stars  of  hope 
in  liberty’s  banner  during  every  hour  of  every 
revolution  of  the  round  earth.  A  blow  from  the 
strong  right  hand  of  this  nation,  designed  to 
break  the  grasp  of  a  cruel  oppressor  in  an  island 
just  off  our  coast,  has  first  paralyzed  the  sauM 
oppressor’s  hand,  deprived  her  of  her  riohaat 
colony,  and  liberated  millions  of  her  victims  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  Kinship  in  suffer¬ 
ing  and  in  hope  makes  all  the  race  neighbora. 

We  earnestly  exhort  our  citisens  to  see  to  it 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  with  all  they  mean 
shall  on  June  14th,  1898,  greet  the  rising  and 
salute  the  setting  sun,  from  every  church  raifloe, 
school  and  public  building,  and  from  every 
private  dwelling,  however  humble,  throughout 
the  entire  land. 

In  many  of  the  public  and  private  schools 
exercises  will  be  conducted  in  celebration  of 
Flag  Day.  We  solicit  the  extension  of  this 
wholesome  practice,  and  express  our  gratitude  at 
the  hopeful  omen  for  the  future  of  our  Amsrioan 
institutions,  that  the  generation  of  youth  that 
will  lead  the  columns  across  the  line  into  tha 
dawning  of  the  twentieth  century,  will  be  a  gen¬ 
eration  schooled  in  patriotism  in  institutions  of 
learning  of  all  grades.  James  M.  Kino, 
for  American  Flag  Association. 


THE  ALUM  HEART. 

Many  people  are  suffering  from  some  form  of 
heart  disease  who  have  no  idea  of  the  cause  of  it. 

Any  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs  affeets 
the  heart’s  action,  and  therefore  every  food 
which  interferss  with  digestion  is  responsibl 
where  there  are  troubles  of  this  character. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  use  of  t»»>f«wg 
powder  made  from  burnt  alum  coagulates  the 
blood  very  rapidly,  which  interferes  with  its 
free  flow  through  the  arteries  and  valves  of  that 
organ.  Formerly  alum  was  used  as  a  specific 
for  children’s  croup,  but  owing  to  its  tendency 
from  the  causes  named  to  produce  heart  failure, 
physicians  no  longer  employ  it. 

In  face  of  such  facts  and  in  view  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  testimony  of  scientists  as  to  the  poison¬ 
ous  character  of  this  drug  when  used  for  food 
purposes,  can  there  be  any  excuse  for  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  unconcern  which  permits  any  one  to 
take  from  the  grccer  a  package  of  alum  baking 
powder,  simply  for  the  sake  ofsaving  a  few  cents 
in  price  f 

It  is  a  healthful  sign  that  many  States  are 
limiting  by  law  the  sale  of  the  alum  bakins 
TOwder.  Very  soon  it  will  be  prohibited  in  all 
States,  or  treated  as  a  poison,  as  it  should  be. 
But  for  such  laws,  how  are  the  alum  powders  to 
be  known  by  consumers  T 

Where  alum  powders  are  not  branded  as  such, 
nor  their  sale  prohibited  by  law,  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  use  of  any  new  or  doubtful  brand 
until  it  has  been  analyzed.  The  purity  of  all 
powders  may  be  suspected  i  f  they  are  sold  at  a 
price  lower  than  the  price  of  the  best  standard 
brands.  We  know  the  Royal  to  be  a  first-class 
cream  of  tartar  powder,  and  if  consumers  insist 
upon  having  that  brand,  they  will  be  sure  of  a 
pure,  healthful  article  In  view  of  a  recently 
reported  case  of  poisoning  of  a  whole  family 
living  near  Logansport,  Indiana,  from  the  use 
of  alum  powder,  it  behooves  every  one  to  use 
extraordinary  care  in  purchasing  their  supplies. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  Royal  to 
all  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  powder  they  have 
been  using,  as  the  United  States  Government 
tests  placed  that  brand  at  the  head  of  all  tha 
tartrate  powders. 


June  16,  1898. 
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A  OBBHAIf  OPINION  OF  THB  WAR. 

No  more  outspoken  utterance  in  defense  of 
America  has  appeared  in  Europe  than  one 
which  is  recently  given  by  the  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
of  Vienna : 

“One  of  the  saddeet  and  most  repulsive  phases 
of  public'life,  the  pharisaicafairbgance  of  politi¬ 
cal  hypocrisy,  has  shown  itself  with  the  most 
recklees  urgency  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
Without  reference  to  their  political  attitudes, 
the  newspapers  of  almost  every  European  State 
have  united  to  hound  the  North  American  re¬ 
public  relentlessly.  Together  the  liberal,  con¬ 
servative,  clerical,  philosemitic,  and  antisemitic, 
as' weiris'** national’  organs  are  strilTing  sturdily 
at  poor  Uncle  Bam,  whose  policy  they  brand  as 
a  ‘naked,  brutal  policy  of  conquest,  the  very 
meanest  violation  of  law,  the  beastliest  lust  for 
spoils.’  Strangely  enough  they  assume  a  far 
different  attitude  in  regard  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  their  own  States,  certain  movements  of  which 
they  defend  as  per:,iieaible  though  they'con“demn 
the  same  movements  whenjmade  by  the  United 
States. 

“Only  a  few  days  ago  a  prominent  national 
newspaper  of  Berlin  demanded  that  the  German 
empire  secure  for  itself  exclusive  control  of  the 
Samoan  Islands  because  German  trade  there  has 
almost  shrunk  to  naught  during^the  last  few 
years.  With  incisive  invective  the  same  news¬ 
paper  reproaches  the  American  Government  with 
thievish  designs  on  Uuba,  although  the  value 
of  the  exports  from  the  republic  to  the  'Pearl  of 
the  Antilles’  is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  the  exports  from  the  German  empire  to  Samoa, 
and  therefore  the  injury  suffered  by  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  immeasurably  greater. 
At  this  very  moment  the  partition  of  the  Chinese 
empire  into  European  spheres  of  interest,  that 
is,  the  acquisition  of  leases  for  ninety-nine 
years,  is  in  rigorous  progress  and  is  applauded 
by  the  very  press  that  is  now  storming  against 
the  'lawless,  brutal  Yankee  nation  famished  for 
plunder.’  In  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  per¬ 
sons,  however,  the  legal  right  of  the  North 
American  Union  is  de  facto  a  far  greater  one 
than  that  of  all  the  governments  together,  the 
German  Government  included,  who  are  cow  cut¬ 
ting  the  fattest  pieces  from  the  Middle  Empire 
to  satisfy  their  earth-hunger. 

“The  logic  of  these  newspapers,  however,  de¬ 
mands  that  what  Europe  is  permitted  to  do  in 
China,  the  United  States  should  be  forbidden  to 
do  in  Cuba  The  stark  coDsenee  of  this  logic 
should  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Should  the 
North  American  Union  really  desire  to  annex 
Cuba  she  would  have,  for  geographical,  politi 
cal,  and  commercial  reasons,  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  .  .  .  We 
believe  we  make  no  mistake  when  we  declare  that 
the  sympathy  of  every  friend  of  freedom,  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  is  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  latter  will  not  fail  to  sen¬ 
tence  and  punish  S^iain  for  its  inexorable  malad¬ 
ministration  in  its  earlier  colonies  as  well  as  in 
Cuba.’’ — Translated  for  The  Literary  Digest, 


Captain  Sigsbee  served  as  ensign  under  Far 
ragut  at  Mobile  Bay.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
forward  powder  division.  The  tire  was  hot  for 
a  while  and  when  it  was  quieter  Sigsbee  went 
aft  to  ask  a  brother  ensign  if  there  were  any 
casualties  in  the  after  command.  While  talk 
ing  he  stood  up  against  a  stanchion  in  the  ward¬ 
room.  The  next  moment  there  was  a  crash 
against  the  side  of  the  ship  within  ten  feet  of 
where  they  stood.  The  air  was  tilled  with  dust, 
and  splinters,  and  dying  fragments.  The  stan¬ 
chion  against  which  Sigsbee  was  leaning  came 
down,  broken  in  the  middle,  and  one  jagged 
end  of  it  went  flying.  Sigsbee  reeled  and  stag¬ 
gered.  “Are  you  hurt?  ’  cried  the  other,  rush¬ 
ing  to  him  He  drew  himself  up  and  said:  “No. 
sir;  but  1  would  like  to  know  where  that  went 
to”  They  told  him  that  the  shot  went  through 
the  side  of  the  ship.  “I  don’t  mean  that,’’ 
said  he;  “but  where’s  the  skirt  of  my  coat?” 
One  skirt  of  his  brand  new  uniform  coat  had 
been  ripped  out  of  eight  by  the  jagged  end  of 
the  broken  stanchion. 


WHT  PROPI.B  DON'T  GO  TO  OHDBOH. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Assemhly  Dr.  Donald  Macleod  submitted  the 
Home  Mission  report.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  made  a  sensible  appeal  to  the  well-to- 
do  members  of  congregations  not  to  come  to 
divine  services  in  fine  black  clothes,  silk  hats 
and  fashionable  bonnets,  for  that  more  than 
anything  else  kept  the  poorer  ^ple  away  from 
church.  Ministers,  he  claimed,  snould  educate 
their  congregations  to  go  to  church  dressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  make  it  difficult  for 
their  poorer  brethren  to  sit  beside  them.  They 
should  go  in  such  a  guise,  he  said,  that  their 
fine  clothes  would  not  rebuke  the  poor. 

He  also  discussed  the  hymns  and  music  that 
it  would  be  best  to  ask  these  poor  people  to  join 
in  singing  when  they  were  induced  to  attend 
divine  service.  He  warned  ministers  against 
forcing  upon  these  people  some  of  the  beautiful 
hymns  most  congregations  delighted  in,  for  to 
the  less  cultured  ear  they  might  appear  stiff. 
They  should  not  on  grounds  of  high  musical 
culture  stand  up  against  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns,  which  had  often  touched  the  hearts  of 
such  people.  These  people  delighted  in  some¬ 
thing  with  a  swing  and  a  chorus,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  they  ought  to  get  in.  In  preaching,  too, 
he  urged  that  ministers  should  let  their  philoso 
phy  go  to  the  winds.  Culture  and  prejudice 
made  ministers  avoid  revivalism,  but  it  was 
revivalism  they  wanted. 


A  London  correspondent  writes :  I  have  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  heart  of  Central  Africa  up  to  the 
middle  of  March.  All  along  ths  eastern  slope 
of  the  watershed  between  the  sources  of  the 
Congo  river  and  those  of  the  northern  atfluents 
of  the  Zambesi,  the  Scottish  missionaries  of  the 
Livingstonia  enterprise,  now  twenty-two  years 
at  work,  and  the  Sc :)to- Dutch  agents  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa,  have 
produced  remarkable  results,  as  testified  by  the 
statistics  of  the  year  1897.  In  the  a  hools  13,  - 
569  youths  of  both  sexes,  hut  chiefly  boys,  were 
ia  eager  attendance,  only  a  few  as  yet  paying 
fees,  but  all  purchasing  their  own  school  books, 
printed  on  the  spot,  and  the  Nyanja  New  Testa¬ 
ment  sa  translate  by  Dr.  Robert  Laws,  printed 
in  Edinburgh.  Of  these  11,423  were  taught  by 
the  Scottiu  and  2,146  by  the  Dutch  mission¬ 
aries  allied  with  them,  of  whom  Mr.  A.  C. 
Murray  is  the  head.  The  former  had  gathered 
into  five  churches,  at  the  five  central  stations 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Nyasa,  1,114  adult  members 
and  some  3,000  adherents  or  candidates  for  mem¬ 
bership.  At  Bandawe,  on  the  Lake  Shore,  these 
lately  savage  people  are  themselves  building  a 
brick  church  to  seat  1,500  of  their  number;  the 
rion  roof  ia  on  its  way  out  from  Glasgow.  This 
is  the  largest  medical  mission  in  all  Africa. 
Last  year  there  were  five  graduates  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities  with  two 
trained  nurses,  who  treated  9,943  medical  cases 
and  performed  13,909  surgical  operations,  many 
of  them  major,  the  patients  numbering  some 
10,600  men,  6,000  women,  and  6,200  children. 
It  is  difficult  to  realix%  that  such  a  work  is  going 
on  day  by  day  in  a  region  unknown  five  years 
ago,  save  as  the  horrible  hunting  ground  of  the 
Mohammedan  slave  raider.  The  joint  Bcoto- 
Dutch  Mtseion  is  industrial  as  well  as  medical, 
educational  and  preaching. 


One  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Fogg 
Museum  of  Art  at  Harvard  University,  the  col 
lection  of  about  550  large  photographs  illustrat¬ 
ing  English  mediaeval  and  renaissance  architec 
ture,  about  8x12  inches  in  size  and  mounted  on 
large  cards,  is  cow  beirg  catalogued  and  will 
soon  be  open  to  inspection.  Most  of  them  are 
divided  into  groups,  each  devoted  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  some  particularly  notable  cathedral, 
abbey  or  other  structure,  and  they  provide  a 
useful  aid  to  the  study  of  English  architecture 
in  earlier  periods.  Among  the  large  groi^  is 
one  containing  about  thirty-five  views  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  both  interior  and  exterior. — 
Architecture  and  Building. 


CHINESB  SNARB-CATCHBRg. 

The  Chinamen  who  work  on  a  ranch  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  valley  district  in  Washington,  according  to 
the  Yakima  Republic  of  that  State,  have  a 
unique  way  of  adding  a  few  dollars  to  their 
annual  stipends.  There  are  many  rattlesnakes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ranch,  and  the  Celestials 
capture  all  they  can  by  means  of  a  slip  knot  and 
a  abort  stick,  catching  the  reptiles  around  the 
throat.  When  caught,  they  are  dropped  into  a 
bottle  containing  alcohol  and  are  then  shipped 
to  China  in  quantities.  They  say  that  their  net 
gain  on  each  sunake  approaches  15,  which  makes 
the  narrative  take  front  rank  among  the  usual 
snake  stories.  Chinese  doctors  buy  the  snakes 
anl  extract  a  medicinal  oil  from  their  bodies 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  celebrated  f6  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  persons  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume.  * 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  $3.00,  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreeaage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  $2.26 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  coot  (But  the  $2.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  those 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers'who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co., 

ISO  Fifth  Avenae,  New  Fork  OItjr 
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Comfortable  and  Cool 


Tbtf  Ferris  Waist  it  made  of  Sammer  net  cloth  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  Misses  and  Ladles.  Soft  and  yielding,  yet  gives  requi¬ 
site  support  to  the  body.  Ladles’  Waists  have  side  and 
back  steels,  covered  with  rubber  to  prevent  rust. 

FERRIS’ 

CORSBT  WAIST 

Is  made  also  for  Ladles  and  Misses,  with  high  and  low  butt.  long  and 
short  waist,  to  suit  all  Hgores.  Children’s.  2Sc.  toSDr.  Mlasee  SUc.  to 
|1.M.  Ladles,  gl.W  to  ys.OO.  Always  superior  In  quality  and  work¬ 
manship.  f  or  Male  by  aft  retailerM. 

Manufactured  by  THE  FERRIS  BROS.  CO.,  New  York. 


Models 


no')t>  better  tfum 


WYCKOrr,  SEAMANS  ft  KNCINCT.  ^ 
327  Broedwey,  New  York. 


Clean  Swift.  Safe. 


Hake  Hill  Climbing  Eaty.  Hake  Coatting  Delighttul. 


OUR  CHAIN  WHEELS 


ARMOUR'S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  Still  nicer  to  Know  its  ARMOUR  S, 

CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND 

LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET 


Hartfords,  $50.  Vedettes,  $40  and  $35. 


The  Columbia  New  Departure  Brake  gives  added 
pleasure  and  safety  to  cyclists. 


POPE  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn 


ARMOUR 

SOAP 

WORKS 


